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I  \  S^O^ 


PREFACE 


To  interpret  his  music  with  intelligence  and  confidence,  a 
pianist  should  have  as  background  a  correct  idea  of  how  piano 
music  has  arrived  at  its  present  advanced  stage  of  development. 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Debussy. — each  has  his  peculiar 
style,  determined  by  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  status  of 
the  instrument  in  his  day,  his  environment  and  musical  outlook. 
While  dealing  with  these  questions,  the  present  volume  seek^  also 
to  show  just  what  elements  go  to  constitute  an  individual  stvle: 
just  what  traits,  for  instance,  differentiate  the  music  of  Bach 
from  that  of  Mendelssohn,  or  the  music  of  Mo/art  From  that  oi 
Grieg.  Details  of  the  composers  lives,  obtainable  in  any  dic- 
tionary of  musical  biography,  are  minimized  in  Favor  of  practi- 
cal illustrations  oi  the  distinctive  characterstics  oi  each  composer. 

In  addition,  lists  of  music  and  hooks  For  further  study  or  for 
pedagogical  purposes  are  appended  to  each  chapter.  Various 
important  editions  of  the  works  of  the  greater  masters  are  speci- 
fically mentioned,  and  individual  pieces  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
the  minor  composers,  are  suggested,  graded  from  1  to  VII.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  include  in  these  lists  only  such  music  as 
is  really  typical  of  the  composers,  practical  for  pianists  of  moder- 
ate ability,  and  readily  obtainable  in  our  music  stores. 

The  cordial  reception  of  his  book  Outlines  of  Music  History 
has  encouraged  the  author  to  prepare  this  treatise  on  a  phase  of 
musical  development  which,  although  it  is  more  specialized, 
should  yet  be  of  interest  to  the  many  thousands  of  players,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  the  piano  in  this  country. 


Wellesley,  Mass. 
May,  1925 
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Chapter  I 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PIANO 

r  I  ^HERE  is  a  mutual  reaction  between  the  making  and  the  play- 
-*■  ing  of  instruments.  In  proportion  as  performers  become 
more  expert,  their  demands  upon  the  makers  increase;  and  in 
striving  to  satisfy  these  demands,  the  makers  often  hit  upon  new 
devices  that  increase  the  technical  possibilities  of  the  performers. 
,  As  a  result  of  these  tendencies,  practical  perfection  was  at- 
tained in  violin  manufacture  during  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.  But  with  the  more  complex  pipe-organ  and 
the  piano,  the  process  of  evolution  was  slower,  and,  indeed,  is 
still  far  from  complete. 

To  understand  the  history  of  piano  music,  we  must,  there- 
fore, take  into  account  the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  piano 
and  also  its  predecessors:  for  it  was  only  about  the  year  1800  that 
the  piano  entirely  supplanted  a  number  of  slighter  keyboard 
instruments  that  differed  from  it  markedly  in  both  construction 
and  tone. 

These  forerunners  of  the  piano  resulted  from  the  applica- 
tion to  various  mediaeval  instruments  of  the  organ  keyboard, 
which  had  undergone  a  gradual  development  since  the  earliest 
Christian  centuries.  Such  use  of  the  keyboard  with  many  of  its 
present  characteristics  occurred  certainly  by  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  probably  sometime  before;  since  in  the  fifteenth  century 
it  is  spoken  of  as  an  established  feature.  To  the  resulting  instru- 
ments in  their  various  styles  the  general  name  of  claviers  was 
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given — from  the  Latin  clavis,  a  key,  since  each  "key"  was  con- 
ceived as  unlocking  its  particular  musical  tone. 

Two  classes  of  claviers  may  be  plainly  distinguished:  those 
of  the  clavichord  type  and  those  of  the  harpsichord  type. 

The  Clavichord  Type 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  clavichord  was  the  mono- 
chord,  a  device  employed  for  scientific  research  in  ancient  Greece 
by  Pythagoras  (B.  C.  582-500),  and  probably  known  in  Egypt 
before  his  time.  His  monochord  consisted  of  an  oblong  sound- 
box, across  the  top  of  which  was  stretched  length-wise  a  single 
string,  which  could  be  divided  at  will  by  movable  wooden  bridges, 
thus  permitting  the  investigation  of  tonal  relations. 

That  the  monochord  was  in  use 
in  mediaeval  times  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Some- 
times other  strings  were  added,  all, 
however,  tuned  in  unison  with  the 
first;  and  it  was  to  a  monochord 
thus  formed  that  keys  were  finally 
annexed. 

The  clavichord  key  consisted  of 
a  long  wooden  lever,  the  outside  end 
of  which  was  controlled  by  the  per- 
former's finger.  On  the  interior  end 
Guido  of  Arezzo  playing  on  was  fixed  a  small  brass  wedge  or 
a  Monochord.     11th  Century.     tangent}   which    stood   up    perpendic-' 

ularly  from  the  key-lever,  and  was  driven  up  against  the  string 
or,  generally,  a  pair  of  strings,  with  more  or  less  force  when  the 
outside  end  of  the  key  was  depressed  (see  illustration). 

5, 


CLAVICHORD  ACTION 

KK — Key;        SS — Strings;       T — Tangent; 


Cloth 
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As  long  as  the  key  was  held  down,  the  tangent  remained  in 
contact  with  the  string;  meanwhile  the  pitch  of  the  tone  could  be 
slightly  varied  by  rocking  the  key  gently  up  and  down  with  the 
finger,  since  the  pressure  of  the  tangent  and  the  consequent  ten- 
sion of  the  string  was  thus  increased  or  diminished.  This  vibrato 
effect  was  called  bebung. 

The  outer  (or  right)  ends  of  the  strings  were  stretched  over 
a  bridge;  while  a  piece  of  cloth  C  was  woven  about  the  inner 
ends.  Hence,  when  the  tangent  came  into  contact  with  the  string 
it  formed  a  second  bridge  with  the  one  on  the  right,  so  that  the 
portion  of  the  string  between  these  two  bridges  sounded,  while 
the  other  portion  was  silenced  by  the  strip  of  cloth.  This  cloth 
also  damped  the  string  as  a  whole  when  the  key  was  released. 

In  the  early  clavichords,  one  string  was  made  to  serve  for  sev- 
eral tones,  produced  by  causing  the  tangents  of  individual  keys 
to  strike  at  different  points  on  the  string.  The  strings,  which 
were  originally  tuned  all  in  unison,  were  eventually  made  of  dif- 
ferent lengths;  but  it  was  not  until  after  1700  that  clavichords 
were  made  with  separate  strings  for  each  note,  in  the  bundfrei 
(unfretted)   instruments.    As  a  further  reinforcement  to  the  tone. 


Italian    Clavichord,  1537    {Metropolitan  Museum  of   Art) 
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each  note  was  then  generally  given  two  strings,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  two. 

Throughout,  the  clavichord  retained  its  rectangular  shape, 
from  about  two  and  a  half  to  five  feet  long.  It  appeared  first 
as  a  table  instrument,  but  eventually  stood  upon  its  own  legs. 

In  the  earliest  claviers,  there  were  but  twenty-two  keys, 
sounding  the  diatonic  tones.  Later,  with  the  addition  of  chro- 
matics, the  keys  became  more  numerous,  so  that  in  the  time  of 
J.  S.  Bach  the  compass  of  the  clavichord  extended  through  four 
octaves,  from  C  to  c5.  The  compass  of  five  octaves  F1  to  f3  was 
afterwards  attained.  Usually,  the  natural  keys  were  black  and 
the  chromatic  keys  white,  reversing  our  present  day  system. 

The  tone  of  the  clavichord  was  extremely  light  and  delicate, 
and  of  a  tenuous  character  that  unfitted  it  for  use  anywhere  except 
in  a  small  and  quiet  room;  nevertheless,  its  sympathetic,  intimate 
quality  and  the  possibility  of  tonal  variation  within  a  limited 
range  endeared  it  to  the  hearts  of  many  musicians,  especially  in 
Germany. 

The  Harpsichord  Type 

Instruments  of  the  harpsichord  type  had  as  ancestor  the 
Oriental  psaltery  { resembling  the  modern  zither ) ,  which  in 
mediaeval  times  consisted  of  a  wTooden  frame,  sometimes  square 
but  oftener  triangular,  across  which  were  stretched  a  number  of 
strings.  These  strings  were  plucked  with  the  fingers  or  with  a 
little  tool  called  a  plectrum. 

In  the  keyboard  instruments,  the  plectrum,  made  of  a  crow's 
quill  or  a  bit  of  leather,  was  fixed  to  a. movable  tongue  in  the  end 
of  an  upright  wooden  bar,  called  the  jack.  When  the  player  de- 
pressed the  outer  end  of  the  key,  the  jack  sprang  up,  so  that  the 
plectrum  plucked  the  string.  A  spring  at  the  back  of  the  mov- 
able tongue  then  pulled  the  latter  back,  so  that  the  plectrum  re 
turned  to  its  first  position  without  again  sounding  the  string 
and   at  the  same  time  a  damper  stopped  the  string's  vibration 
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These   movements   may   be  better   understood  by   consulting   the 
following  diagrams: 


Illustration  showing  the  movable  tongue  (Tl  pulled 
back  after  the  string  (SS)  has  been  sounded  by  the 
plectrum    (P). 


SPINET  OR  VIRGINAL  ACTION 
KK — Key;  SS — String;  J — Jack;  P — Plectrum:  D — Damper 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  several  forms  of 
the  harpsichord  type  of  instruments  were  in  vogue,  either  rec- 
tangular or  triangular  in  shape.     In   England  the  favorite  name 


Virginal  or  Spinet  by  Andreas  Ruckers,  Antwerp,  1610 
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for  them  was  the  virginal,  probably  because  they  were  considered 
preeminently  a  young  ladies'  instrument.  Of  other  names,  the 
most  frequent  was  spinet  (from  spina,  a  thorn  or  quill). 

Unlike  the  early  clavichords,  virginals  and  spinets  had  al- 
ways a  separate  string  for  each  note;  and  these  strings  were 
graded  in  length  from  the  short  ones  for  the  higher  tones  to  the 
long  ones  for  the  lower  tones. 

While  louder  than  that  of  the  clavichord,  the  tone  of  these 
instruments  was  of  a  twangy  quality,  resembling  that  of  a  guitar, 
and  was  susceptible  to  little  or  no  variation  in  power.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  overcome  this  grave  defect,  especially 
in  the  more  elaborate  harpsichords,  with,  however,  only  indif- 
ferent success. 

The  concert  instrument  of  this  type,  namely,  the  harpsichord 
proper,  was  an  enlarged  and  glorified  form  of  the  instruments 
just  described.  Its  shape  was  that  of  our  own  concert  grand,  only 
narrower,  and  of  a  length  that  sometimes  attained  eight  feet. 
Although  the  original  harpsichord  consisted  of  a  single  keyboard 
and  set  of  strings,  a  multitude  of  devices  were  applied  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  strengthen  and  vary 
the  tone.  Two,  three,  or  even  four  strings  (one  tuned  an  octave 
higher  than  the  regular  pitch)  were  used  for  each  note;  and  these 
were  variously  combined  by  means  of  stops  that  emanated  from 
two  or  more  keyboards.  Other  stops  or  pedals  brought  into  use 
other  devices  for  modifying  the  tone,  such  as  a  strip  of  felt  that 
was  pressed  against  the  strings,  and  a  false  cover  in  the  form  of  a 
Venetian  blind,  that  opened  and  shut  like  the  swell-box  of  an 
organ. 

All  kinds  of  claviers  were  subject  to  fanciful  decoration. 
Inlaid  woods  and  Latin  inscriptions  decked  out  the  cases,  while 
distinguished  painters  often  exerted  their  art  to  fit  them  for 
aristocratic  salons.  Celebrated  makers — notably  the  Ruckers 
family  of  Antwerp — vied  with  each  other  in  evolving  complex 
mechanisms  and  ornamental  designs. 

A  word  should  here  be  said  as  to  the  tuning  of  the  claviers. 
In  the  earliest  instruments,  the  system   of  so-called  "just  tem- 
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Harpsichord  by  Josephus  Kirkman,  London,  1798 
(Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts) 

(The  false  cover  may  be  seen  under  the  principal  one) 


perment"  was  employed,  which,  on  account  of  the  divergencies  in 
relative  size  of  the  semi-tones,  permitted  the  performer  to  play 
in  only  a  few  keys  on  the  same  instrument.  The  demand  for 
greater  freedom  in  key -interchange  was  met  by  the  "tempered 
scale,"  in  which  the  semi-tones  were  arbitarily  made  relatively 
equal — a  tuning  which,  championed  by  J.  S.  Bach  (1685-1750), 
thereafter  became  generally  adopted. 
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The  Pianoforte 

Another  Oriental  instrument,  called  the  dulcimer,  furnished 
the  inspiration  for  the  action  of  the  piano.  While  the  dulcimer 
was  also  of  the  zither  variety,  its  strings  were  struck,  instead  of 
plucked,  by  little  hammers  in  the  hands  of  the  player. 

The  idea  of  using  such  hammers  in  place  of  the  quills  of 
the  harpsichord  seems  to  have  occurred  to  several  inventors  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  First  to  make  practical 
use  of  this  idea  was  the  Italian  Bartolommeo  Cristofori  (1655- 
1731),  a  clavier  maker  of  Padua,  who,  in  1709,  exhibited 
specimens  of  what  he  called  gravicembali  col  piano  e  forte — 
harpsichords  with  soft  and  loud  effects — ,  in  which  a  new  ham- 
mer action  was  employed.  These  early  pianos  were  in  "grand" 
shape,  like  the  harpsichords,  and  were  about  seven  feet  long, 
with  a  compass  of  four  and  a  half  octaves.  Cristofori's  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  hammer  action  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 

iagram: 


ing  d 


A 


A 


CRISTOFORI'S  HAMMER  ACTION 

A-A  is  the  frame-work  of  the  instrument,  and  B  the  inner  end  of  the 
key-lever.  When  this  end  is  forced  up  by  the  player's  depression  of  the 
outer  end,  it  lifts  a  second  lever,  C,  which  works  on  a  pivot,  D.  As  a  result, 
the  movable  tongue  or  hopper  (E)  strikes  the  rear  end  of  the  hammer  (F), 
throwing  the  hammerhead  (G)  against  the  string  (H-H)  with  any  desired 
degree  of  force.  The  hammer  then  falls  back,  and  is  supported  by  silk 
threads  (I-I).  Simultaneously  with  the  throw  of  the  hammer,  the  damper 
(J)  is  pulled  down  from  the  string,  with  which  it  again  comes  into  contact 
when  the  key  is  released,  thus  stopping  the  vibration.  Observe  that  the 
second  lever,  with  the  hopper,  and  also  the  hammer  are  entirely  separate 
from  the  key-lever  itself. 
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Cristofori  Piano,  1720  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art) 


Notwithstanding  its  importance,  Cristofori's  invention  lay 
dormant  for  some  years,  until  revived  by  Gottfried  Silbermann 
(1683-1753),  a  distinguished  organ  builder  of  Freiberg.  J.  S. 
Bach,  to  whom  Silbermann  submitted  his  first  pianos,  in  1726, 
criticised  their  weak  high  tones  and  heavy  touch;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  Silbermann  set  to  work  to  remedy  these  defects,  and 
finally  made  several  pianos  for  Frederick  the  Great  that  won 
Bach's  unqualified  approval. 

A  rapid  development  of  the  piano  took  place  in  the  years 
that  immediately  followed.  In  a  new  type  of  action,  invented  by 
Johann  Andreas  Stein  (1728-1792),  who  was  trained  in  Silber- 
raann's  workshop  and  finally  settled  in  Augsburg,  the  hammers 
were  hinged  directly  on  the  inner  end  of  the  key-lever.  This 
action  was  further  developed  in  the  pianos  of  Andreas  Streicher, 
who  married  Stein's  daughter  and  set  up  a  factory  in  Vienna — 
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whence  the  name  Viennese  action.  Mozart,  on  his  visit  to  Augs- 
burg in  1777,  was  attracted  by  the  easy  action  and  thin  but 
brilliant  tone  of  the  Stein  pianos,  thereafter   using  them  in   his 

concerts. 

During  the  devastating  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-1763), 
Saxon  makers  migrated  to  England,  where  the  so-called  English 
action  was  developed  along  the  lines  indicated  by  Cristofori:  i.e.. 
with  the  hammers  detached  from  the  key-levers.  While  this  action 
was  less  fluently  operated  from  the  keyboard,  it  eventually  re- 
ceived wide  adoption  on  account  of  the  greater  body  of  tone 
which  it  was  capable  of  eliciting. 


The  essential  differences  between  the  two  types  of  action  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  illustrations.  Minor  details,  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
dampers,  are  omitted. 


VIENNESE  ACTION 
(Invented  by  Johann  Andreas 
Stein) 


ENGLISH  ACTION 

(Cristofori's  invention  developed  by 
Silbermann,  Broadwood  and  others) 


In  England  many  important  improvements  were  made  by  the 
house  of  John  Broadwood  and  Sons,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Swiss  harpsichord-maker  Shudi,  who  set  up  in  business  in 
London  about  the  year  1728.  This  house  still  holds  a  leading 
position  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos.  In  France,  details  were 
worked  out  by  Sebastian  Erard  (1752-1831),  a  native  of  Strass- 
burg;  and  by  Ignaz  Pleyel  (1757-1831),  an  Austrian,  both  of 
whom  founded  piano  firms. 

In  its  turn,  America  also  assumed  an  important  role  in  the 
evolution  of  the  instrument.  It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  the  up- 
right piano  in  its  modern  form  was  patented,  in  1800,  by  Dr. 
John  Isaac  Hawkins,,  an  Englishman.  As  performers  became 
more  expert,  the  need  of  stronger  construction  in  the  piano  be- 
came evident;  so  that  from  1820  metal  parts  were  increasingly 
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employed.  Jonas  Chickering,  who  established  the  Boston  firm 
of  Chickering  and  Sons  in  1823,  started  a  new  epoch  by  patenting 
a  cast-iron  frame  for  square  pianos  in  1840,  and  a  plate  for  grands 
made  in  one  solid  casting,  in  1843. 

The  combination  of  such  a  casting  with  a  cross  or  over- 
strung scale  was  exhibited  in  1855  by  the  firm  of  Steinway  and 
Sons,  founded  in  New  York,  two  years  before.  With  the  rapid 
rise  of  many  other  enterprising  firms,  a  perfection  of  details 
was  gradually  worked  out  which  has  won  a  leading  place  for 
the  American  piano. 

In  compass,  the  piano  expanded  from  the  four  and  one-half 
octaves  of  Cristofori  to  the  present  range  of  seven  and  one-third 
octaves  (88  keys).  By  Beethoven's  time  pianos  of  six  and  one- 
half  octaves  were  common.  In  1826,  Liszt  played  in  Paris  on  an 
Erard  of  seven  octaves.  With  increased  strength  of  construc- 
tion, too,  the  dynamic  range  was  greatly  enlarged;  and  with 
improved  strings  and  sounding-board  more  sustaining  power  and 
depth  of  tone  was  attained. 

After  many  experiments  with  pedals,  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  two.  The  first  of  these,  the  damper  pedal,  still  releases 
the  strings  much  as  in  Cristofori's  pianos.  The  left,  or  soft 
pedal,  however,  has  undergone  several  phases.  In  the  square 
pianos  this  pedal  simply  dulled  the  tone  by  bringing  a  piece  of 
felt  into  contact  with  the  strings.  In  the  uprights  the  tone  is 
softened  by  bringing  all  the  hammers  nearer  the  strings.  In  the 
grands,  however,  a  new  and  etherial  quality  is  given  the  tone 
by  the  soft  pedal,  which  moves  the  entire  action  to  the  right,  so 
that  each  hammer  strikes  but  two  of  its  three  strings,  while  the 
free  string  vibrates  in  sympathy  with  them.  Most  modern  pianos 
have  also  a  third,  or  middle  pedal,  which  sustains  individual 
tones. 

By  the  very  nature  of  its  mechanism,  the  piano  is  precluded 
from  the  perfection  of  the  violin:  its  percussive  tone  cannot  be 
prolonged  or  modified  to  any  great  extent,  and  its  tonal  quality 
is  susceptible  of  but  slight  variation.  But  are  not  these  apparent 
faults  really  virtues  in  disguise?     For  not  only  has  the  piano  a 
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rich  repertory  of  distinctive  compositions,  but  it  may  also  sim- 
ulate those  written  for  any  other  musical  medium,  the  voice,  the 
violin,  the  pipe  organ,  even  the  full  orchestra.  As  a  solo  instru- 
ment it  may  furnish  a  complex  harmonic  background  to  its 
melodies;  moreover,  it  is  everywhere  accessible.  Its  tones,  in- 
deed, are  stimulating  rather  than  satisfying:  appealing  by  their 
suggestiveness  to  the  hearer's  imagination,  they  may  lead  him  into 
the  concert  hall,  where  a  world-famous  singer  charms  the  ear; 
into  the  opera  house,  where  Wagnerian  demi-gods  lustily  de- 
claim; or  into  the  vast  cathedral,  where  organ  and  choristers  join 
in  thrilling  chorus.  In  the  light  of  these  possibilities  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  piano  has  become  the  most  popular  of  all  in- 
struments, and  that  it  has  exerted  an  incalculable  influence  on 
the  development  of  our  modern  music. 

Books  For  Further  Reading 
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SPILLANE  .  The  American  Pianoforte. 
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Literature;  Section  on  The  History  of  the  Piano- 
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Chapter  II 

EARLY  CLAVIER  MUSIC  IN  ITALY, 
ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE 

TOURING  the  so-called  Dark  Ages,  religious  and  secular  music 
*^^  developed  along  lines  that  were  quite  distinct.  The  former, 
prescribed  by  prelates  and  taught  by  monks  in  monasteries  to  the 
choir  boys  under  their  charge,  emphasized  the  words  of  the 
church  ritual  in  stately,  resonant  strains;  the  latter,  occupied  with 
folksongs  and  dances,  and  regarded  as  too  trivial  for  serious 
attention,  was  exploited  mainly  by  vagabond  bards  and  minstrels. 

A  new  era  in  church  music,  however,  began  about  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  plain-song — a  name  given  to  the  melodies  of 
the  ritual — which  had  formerly  been  rendered  only  by  a  single 
voice  or  by  voices  in  unison,  was  varied  and  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  voice-parts  that  contrasted  with  the  original  in  both 
rhythm  and  pitch-outline.  This,  the  art  of  vocal  counterpoint. 
was  developed  rapidly,  reaching  its  culmination  in  the  works  of 
the  Italian  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina  {  1526-159  1  I . 

When  the  organ  was  introduced  into  the  church  services,  dur- 
ing the  early  Christian  centuries,  it  at  first  simply  doubled  the 
voice-parts,  thus  holding  them  together  and  adding  to  their  vol- 
ume. But  as  organists  became  more  ambitious,  they  indulged  in 
flights  of  their  own,  in  the  form  of  running  passages,  or  other 
decorations  of  the  fundamental  harmonies.  When  such  effects 
were  applied  to  the  claviers  of  the  day,  the  lighter  tone  and  action 
suggested  a  more  graceful  and  agile  type  of  music;  hence  com- 
posers soon  turned  to  the  folk-tunes  that  were  popularly  pre- 
valent, adapting  these  to  the  clavier  by  adding  the  customary 
contrapuntal  voice-parts. 

These  folk-tunes,  based  on  the  motions  of  the  dance,  were 
ordinarily  made  up  of  balancing  phrases,  each  of  which  was  two 
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or  four  measures  long.     Observe,   for  instance,  the  structure  of 
The  Carman  s  Whistle,  a  tune  of  Old  England: 
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And_   look-ing       round    a- bout    him        To_    mark  what 


could   see,   At 


length    he    spied    a 


maid Un 


myr 


Here  is  a  four-measure  phrase,  repeated,  and  followed  by  a 
contrasting  phrase  of  the  same  length,  also  repeated.  Of  various 
like  patterns,  perhaps  the  most  common  was  the  two-part  struc- 
ture (Phrase  A  followed  by  Phrase  B)  and  the  three-part  struc- 
ture, which  involved  a  return  of  Phrase  A  (A1,  B,  A2) . 

But  a  clavier  piece  that  consisted  merely  of  a  setting  of  such 
a  simple  tune,  however  cleverly  contrived,  could  ill  compare  with 
the  complex  organ  pieces— toccatas,  fugues,  etc.— that  were  in 
vogue.  Hence  devices  were  sought  which  should  add  to  the  na- 
tural scope  of  the  folk-tune,— devices  that  came  to  be  employed 
in  the  various  clavier  schools  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 

ITALY 

The  earliest  home  of  modern  instrumental  music  was  in 
Venice,  where  it  was  fostered  by  the  native  love  of  color,  and  by  a 
line  of  distinguished  organists  at  the  church  of  San  Marco,  which, 
with  its  famous  two  organs,  became  a  focal  point  for  musical 
activity.  In  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  not  only  organ  playing, 
but  also  clavier  playing  fashionable,  especially  among  young 
ladies  in  the  convents.  Adrian  Willaert  (1430?-1562) ,  founder 
of  the  Venetian  school,  and  his  followers,  such  as  Claudio  Merulo 
and  the  two  Gabriellis— Andrea  and  Giovanni,  father  and  son- 
taught  clavier  playing  and  wrote  pieces  adapted  to  either  clavier 
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or  organ.  These  pieces  were  written  either  in  imitative  counter- 
point {canzoni,  ricercari  and  the  like)  or  in  a  freer  style,  with 
chords  and  lively  runs  (preludes,  toccatas,  fantasias,  etc.). 

For  the  clavier,  too,  various  popular  dances  were  soon 
pressed  into  service  and  treated  more  in  our  modern  style. 
Prominent  among  these  dances  were: 

(1)  The  galliard  (gagliardo) ,  a  merry  dance,  generally  in 
&    measure. 

(2)  The  courante  (corrente),  also  lively,  and  in  -J  or  ^ 
measure. 

(3)  The  chaconne  (ciacona) ,  a  sIoav  dance  of  Spanish 
origin,  in  £  measure  and  written  over  a  constantly-recurring  bass 
figure. 

(4)  The  gigue  (giga,  jig),  a  jolly  dance,  generally  in  fi- 
or  44*.  measure.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  German  geig  or 
geige,  a  kind  of  fiddle. 

Settings  were  also  given  popular  street  songs,  such  as  canzoni 
villanesche,  napolitaine  and  francesi. 

Several  of  such  dances,  combined  in  a  contrasting  series, 
written  all  in  the  same  key,  and  ending  with  a  gay  gigue,  consti- 
tuted a  suite  or  partita. 

Rome  now  came  to  the  front  with  a  number  of  musicians,  of 
whom  Frescobaldi  and  Pasquini  are  especially  prominent. 

Girolamo  Frescobaldi,  born  in  Ferrara  1583,  attained  such  renown  as 
organist  in  Italy  and  Antwerp  that  his  first  performance  at  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  organist  in  1608,  is  said  to  have  attracted  an 
audience  of  30,000  people.  With  a  brief  interval  at  Florence,  he  continued 
in  this  position  till  his  death,  in  1644. 

Bernardo  Pasquini  (1637-1710),  a  native  of  Tuscany,  came  to  Rome 
when  a  youth,  where  he  was  made  organist  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  Like 
Frescobaldi,  he  was  renowned  as  teacher  and  harpsichord  player.  He  con- 
tributed to  various  collections  of  harpsichord  music. 

Frescobaldi  was  a  daring  innovator  for  his  day,  employing 
new  harmonies,  melodic  progressions  and  bizarre  effects.  Bril- 
liant  runs   and  quite  modern  emotional   passages    occur  in   his 
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toccatas,  canzoni,  fugues,  etc.,  in  which  the  clavier  score  is  written 
on  a  stave  of  six  lines  for  the  right  hand  and  eight  for  the  left, 
thus: 


Early  lack  of  coherency  in  the  running  passages  of  instru- 
mental compositions  is  avoided  in  the  works  of  this  period  by  the 
repeated  use  of  a  melodic  figure,  such  as  occurs  in  this  passage 
from  a  fugue  of  Pasquini's: 


Allegro 
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Of  other  important  composers  we  mention  Ercole  Pasquini 
(born  about  1580)  ;  Frescobaldi's  pupil,  Michaelangelo  Rossi 
(d.  1660);  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1649-1725),  the  distin- 
guished opera  composer,  who  wrote  toccatas  in  several  move- 
ments, thus  foreshadowing  the  Sonata. 

New  demands  were  made  upon  clavier  players  by  the  advent 
of  the  opera,  about  1600.  As  a  "filler  in"  for  the  rather  meagre 
orchestral  accompaniment  in  the  early  operas,  the  harpsichordist 
was  expected  to  semi-improvise  from  a  given  bass  part  {thorough 
bass),    above    which    chords    were    indicated    by    figures.     Thus 
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players  became  constantly  more  expert  in  devising  new  technical 
figures  and  otherwise  developing  the  possibilities  of  the  harpsi- 
chord. 


ENGLAND 

Great  enthusiasm  over  instrumental  music  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Bands  of 
musicians  were  maintained  by  the  reigning  monarch,  and  secular 
instruments,  especially  the  lute  and  the  virginal,  were  cultivated 
by  members  of  the  court.  King  Henry  VIII  (reigned  1509-1547) 
himself  wrote  music  and  performed  on  the  recorder,  lute  and  vir- 
ginal. That  his  daughters  were  given  an  excellent  musical  edu- 
cation is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth  (reigned 
1558-1603)  is  said  to  have  both  played  and  sung  with  exceptional 
ability.     As  a  poet  of  the  day  puts  it: 

i 
"Our  gracious  Queen,  bright  glory  of  our  age, 
The  pow'r  of  notes  harmonious  can  engage; 
Much  joy  she  thence  receives,  but  more  conveys, 
While  both  her  voice  and  hand  the  concert  raise." 
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Virginal  Music — 0  Mistris  Myne  as  set  by  William  Byrde 
(From  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book) 

Elizabeth's  patronage  of  instrumental  music  inspired  a  bril- 
liant group  of  organists,  lutenists  and  clavier  players  to  originate 
special  styles  for  their  respective  instruments.  A  manuscript 
collection  of  virginal  pieces,  compiled  some  seventeen  years  after 
Elizabeth's  death  and  preserved  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  in 
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Cambridge,  is  evidence  of  their  activity.  In  this  collection  there 
are  219  compositions,  written  on  a  six-lined  staff  for  each  hand. 
Among  the  composers  thus  represented  are  Thomas  Tallis  (d. 
1585)  ;  William  Blitheman  (d.  1591)  ;  Thomas  Morley  (d.  1604)  ; 
William  Byrd  (1543?-1623)  ;  Orlando  Gibbons  (1583-1625): 
and  John  Bull  (1563-1628).  Two  of  these  men  deserve  special 
mention. 

William  Byrd,  born  in  London,  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  musician 
Thomas  Tallis.  After  serving  as  organist  at  Lincoln  Cathedral  he  shared 
with  Tallis  the  honorary  post  of  organist  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  also,  in 
1578,  was  granted  with  Tallis  the  monopoly  of  music  printing  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Although  a  professed  Roman  Catholic,  he  enjoyed  such  prestige 
as  performer  and  composer  that  he  continued  to  hold  both  these  emoluments 
till  his  death. 


Dr.  John  Bull,  also  an  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  served  in  various  other  important  positions, 
among  them  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Oxford 
University,  where  he  was  given  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Doc.  in  1592.  He  was  appointed  the  first 
music  professor  in  Gresham  College  in  1596. 
Eventually  he  went  to  Belgium,  settling  in  Ant- 
werp as  organist  of  the  Cathedral.  Dr.  Bull  was 
considered  the  foremost  organist  of  his  day,  and 
stories  are  told  of  his  prodigious  feats  as  a  con- 
trapuntist. He  left  about  150  compositions  for 
clavier; 


JOHN  BULL 


Both  Byrd  and  Bull  were  expert  in  composing  variations — 
a  popular  form  in  which  simple  folk-tunes  were  xepeated  with  em- 
bellishments or  contrapuntal  additions  of  increasing  complexity. 
Byrd's  settings  of  Sellinger's  Round  and  The  Carman  s  Whistle 
(see  page  14)  especially  exhibit  the  grace  and  cleverness  of  his 
clavier  style.  In  the  latter  piece  the  first  two  measures  of  the 
tune,  entering  alone  in  the  upper  voice,  are  immediately  echoed  in 
the  lower,  after  which  the  tune  continues  in  the  upper  voice,  sup- 
ported hy  simple  contrapuntal  harmonies.  The  eight  variations 
that  follow  introduce  running  passages  and  embellishments  now 
in  one  voice  and  now  in  another,  as  in  this  passage  from  Varia- 
tion V: 
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Allegretto  br 


The  final  variation  is  in  full  harmonies. 

Such  variations  were  originally  called  couplets.  In  another 
form,  of  which  the  Courante  The  Jewel  by  Dr.  Bull  is  an  attractive 
example,  several  short  tunes  of  like  character  appeared  in  succes- 
sion, each  accompanied  by-its  variant  or  couplet. 

Another  favorite  form  was  the  fancy  or  fantasy-,  in  which  an 
original  subject  was  treated  fugally,  with  imitations.  An  organ- 
ist of  Worcester  named  Tomkins  wrote  such  a  fantasy,  quaintly 
called  Mr.  Tomkins''  Affection,  in  which  the  subject  occurs  sixty- 
four  times ! 

The  virtuosity  of  the  period  is  illustrated  in  a  show  piece 
called  The  King's  Hunt,  formerly  ascribed  to  Dr.  Bull,  but  prob- 
ably by  a  lesser  contemporary,  Benjamin  Cosyn.*  Its  brilliant 
passage  work  is  illustrated  in  the  following  excerpt: 


Allegro  vivace 


Program  music  was  prefigured  in  such  pieces  as  Mr.  Byrd's 
Battle,  composed  of  separate  movements  with  titles  like*  The 
Soldier  s  Summons,  The  March  to  the  Fight,  The  Retreat,  etc. 

*See  M.  H.  Glyn:  Elizabethan  Music  and  Composers. 
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Of  other  collections  of  virginal  music  the  most  noteworthy 
are  the  book  of  pieces  composed  by  Byrd  for  Lady  NevilL  which 

PARTHINIA 

or 

THE    MAYDENHEAD 
of  the  first  musicke  that 

met  avoj  fawfafjor  we~VjJ{G!fNALLS 

OPPOSED 

'ihuc  iamov* 

Uctdilmon-  of  nit, 


Title-page  of  the  first  English  engraved  clavier  music,  1611. 
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consists  of  nearly  four  hundred  beautifully  written  manuscript 
pages  "finished  and  ended"  in  1591 ;  and  the  Parthenia,  published 
in  1611,  which  is  the  first  volume  of  clavier  music  printed  in 
England,  and  which  contains  pieces  by  Byrd,  Bull  and  Gibbons. 

Court  dances,  included  in  these  collections,  were  given  the 
usual  contrapuntal  setting.  A  favorite  scheme  was  to  follow  a 
pavan  (a  grave,  stately  dance  in  4-  measure)  with  a  rollicking 
galliard  (see  page  15).  The  allemande  (a  German  dance  in  mod- 
erately fast  5- measure)   was  also  much  in  vogue. 

Later,  when  the  French  influence  was 
keenly  felt  after  the  Restoration  (1660), 
the  suite  of  dances  (see  page  15)  was  culti- 
vated. Henry  Purcell  ( 1658?-1695) ,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  opera  composer,  wrote, 
in  addition  to  other  clavier  music,  A  Choice 
Collection  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord 
or  Spinnet  (1696)  which  contains  eight 
suites,  besides  other  pieces.  Seven  of  these 
suites  begin  with  a  prelude,  generally  short 
and  in  imitative  organ  style.     This  is  fol-  purcell 

lowed  by  an  allemande  (see  above),  and  this  in  turn  by  either  a 
courante  (in  six  suites)  or  a  hornpipe.  The  number  of  dances  in 
a  suite  varies  from  two  to  eight.     All  are  written  in  a  straight- 


Singer,  Violinist  and  Lady  playing  the  Virginal,  1688. 
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forward,  simple  style,  with  occasional  embellishments;  and  nearly 
all  are  in  the  usual  two-part  form. 

Dances  that  occur  in  these  suites  not  previously  described  are : 

(1)  The  minuet,  a  stately  dance  of  French  origin,  in    ^ 

measure. 

(2)  The  sarabande,  of  similar  character  but  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin, and  often  with  a  prolonged  note  on  the  second  beat. 

(3)  The   Siciliano,  a   Sicilian    dance   in  &  measure,   of  a 

swinging,  graceful  rhythm. 

(4)  The  cebell,  a  vivacious  dance  in  duple  measure,  begin- 
ning on  the  second  half  of  the  measure. 

(5)  The  hornpipe,  a  peculiarly  English  dance  in  triple 
measure  and  of  an  energetic  character. 

(6)  The  rigadoon  (French  rigaudon) ,  a  lively  dance  in 
duple  measure. 

Purcell's  Fifth  Suite  ends  with  a  march,  in  stately  duple 
measure. 

After  Purcell,  English  clavier  music  was  overshadowed  by 
developments  on  the  continent ;  and  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that 
it  has  again  assumed  a  position  of  consequence. 

FRANCE 

The  early  clavier  school  in  France  reached  its  full  vigor 
some  hundred  years  after  the  English  school.  Directly  catering 
to  the  taste  of  the  French  court,  it  took  as  inspiration  the  dances 
which  played  an  important  part  in  aristocratic  circles  during  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Kings  and  pre- 
lates made  merry  with  the  dance:  Louis  XIV  took  daily  lessons  in 
the  art,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  dressed  as  a  "merry  Andrew," 
pirouetted  before  Anne  of  Austria.  Stately  court  dances  were 
supplemented  by  brisk  dances  from  the  provinces  and  from  Spain, 
which  were  performed  by  courtiers  in  appropriate  costumes. 
Jean  Baptiste  de  Lully  (1632-1687),  an  Italian  who  rose  high  in 
royal  favor  because  of  his  musical  cleverness,  established  the 
ballet  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  French  opera. 
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In  addition  to  the  dances  formerly  described,  French  writers 
for  the  clavier  employed  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  gavotte,  an  animated  dance  in  4  or  jL  measure, 
generally  beginning  on  the  second  half  of  the  measure. 

(2)  The  bourree,  also  in  &  measure,  but  beginning  on  the 
last  quarter  of  the  measure,  and  somewhat  livelier  in  tempo  and 
style. 

(3)  The  passepied  (pass-the-foot) ,  a  jolly  dance  in  quick 
triple  or  JI  measure. 

(4)  The  tamborin,  a  dance  of  Provence,  accompanied  by 
the  tamborine. 

Partly  from  the  prevailing  fashions  in  costume,  architecture, 
furniture,  etc.,  and  partly  from  the  need  of  reinforcing  the 
quickly  vanishing  tone  of  the  harpsichords  and  spinets  (for 
which  the  French  clavicinists  wrote),  composers  decorated  their 
works  profusely  with  trills,  turns,  mordents  and  other  musical 
arabesques.  In  departing  from  the  strict  dance  rhythms,  the 
French  composers  wrote  quaintly  picturesque  little  pieces  which 
they  called  by  fanciful  names,  such  as  "The  Scarf  with  Flying 
Ends,"  "Sister  Monica,"  "The  Cuckoo." 

The  founder  of  this  French  school  was  Jacques  Champion  de 
Chambonnieres  (d.  about  1670),  first  harpsichord  player  to 
Louis  XIV.  Expert  as  a  performer,  he  published  two  books  of 
clavier  pieces  which  inspired  his  followers  by  their  elegant  and 
correct  style.  Among  a  numerous  family  of  Couperins,  who 
soon  became  the  chief  exponents  of  clavier  playing,  Franqois 
stands  out  as  the  most  distinguished  figure  of  this  school. 

Couperin  published  four  books  of  Pieces  de  clavecin,  con- 
taining some  236  compositions,  grouped  into  what  he  calls  ordres, 
— an  ordre  resembling  a  suite  except  that  the  successive  move- 
ments are  not  all  in  the  same  key,  and  that  descriptive  pieces  as 
well  as  dances  are  freely  introduced.  As  a  rule,  the  pieces  are 
written  in  contrapuntal  fashion  and  in  two  voice-parts,  "but  the 
highest  part  generally  bears  the  principal  melody,  and  this  latter, 
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like  the  inner  parts  and  bass,  is  so  overladen  with  appoggiaturas, 
trills  and  other  graces,  that  the  melody,  often  in  itself  really  ele- 
gant and  graceful,  appears,  as  it  were,  like  a  high-frizzed  beauty 
hidden  by  a  richly  wrought  lace  veil."1 

Francois  Couperin,  deservedly  called  Le  Grand, 
(1668-1733)  was  born  in  Paris,  studied  with  the 
king's  organist,  served  in  the  king's  chapel  at 
Versailles,  and  became  organist  of  St.  Gervais  in 
1698.  His  exceptional  gifts  readily  won  for  him 
the  position  of  court  clavier-player;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  not  only  delighted  all  by  his  playing, 
but  also  wrote  down  with  manifold  care  a  host  of 
ingenious  little  pieces.  "It  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  pressure  of  his  friends  induced  him 
to  print  his  dances,  which  he  wrote  in  memory  of 
his  experiences,  or  the  preludes  which  he  wrote 
as  exercises  for  his  numerous  pupils,  or  the  con- 
certos which  he  composed  for  Louis  XIV's  Sunday 
musical  evenings."2 

A  wide  range  of  subjects  is  treated  by  Couperin's  picturesque 
fancy.  Portraits  abound,  of  real  or  imaginary  persons  {Nanette, 
La  Prude,  La  Flateuse,  etc.)  ;  landscapes  are  unfolded  before  us 
{Bourbon,  Charier oi,  Basque)  ;  bees,  butterflies,  linnets,  fly  gaily 
about;  the  busy  Little  Windmills  interweave  their  gentle  clatter. 
Peasants,  nuns,  personified  sentiments,  gay  groups  of  masquer- 
aders,  pass  in  review  for  the  delectation  of  the  pleasure-loving 
French  court. 

As  a  sample  of  Couperin's  fancy,  observe  the  tremulous 
melody  and  fitful  rhythms  which  begin  his  pastoral  Les  bergeries : 

Naivement 


F.  COUPERIN 


Notable  among  Couperin's  contemporaries  was  the  profligate 
Louis  Marchand  (1669-1732),  who  aspired  to  rival  J.  S.  Bach, 
and  Marchand's  talented  pupil  Louis-Claude  Daquin  (1694-1772). 


lWeitzmann:  A  History  of  Pianoforte  Playing. 
2Bie:   History  of  the  Pianoforte. 
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Last  but  not  least  of  this  school,  however,  was  Jean-Philippe 
Rameau,  whose  varied  activities  won  for  him  an  exalted  place  in 
musical  annals. 


Rameau  was  horn  in  Dijon,  September  25, 
1683.  His  work  as  performer  had  already 
labelled  him  the  foremost  organist  in  France 
when  he  brought  out  (1722)  a  treatise  on  the 
new  science  of  Harmony  that  ultimately  became 
the  foundation  of  our  modern  musical  system. 
His  next  essay  was  in  the  realm  of  opera,  in 
which,  after  initial  discouragements,  he  finally 
triumphed  so  successfully  as  to  dominate  the 
French  stage  for  thirty  years.  Eminent  also  as 
a  clavier  player,  he  left  many  compositions  for 
this  instrument  which,  though  written  in  the 
prevailing  styles,  have  yet  marked  individuality. 
He  died  in  Paris,  September  12,  1764. 


RAMEAU 


Rameau's  clavier  compositions  are  fuller  and  more  dramatic 
than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Descriptive  titles  are  often  em- 
ployed, sometimes  amusingly  illustrated,  as  in  this  theme  from  La 
poule  (  The  Hen)  : 


Allegretto 


Ja 


^^^m 


co  co  co  co  co       co-co-dai 


Climaxes  are  attained  by  long;,  sweeping  arpeggios  and  scales,  as 
at  the  ending  of  The  Hen : 
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TECHNIC 

Treatises  on  how  to  play  the  clavier  were  not  long  in  appear- 
ing. An  Organ  and  Clavier  Method,  published  in  two  parts  by 
P.  Girolamo  Diruta  in  Venice,  about  1600,  became  an  accepted 
authority.  In  it  the  position  of  the  hands  and  the  use  of  the 
fingers  are  explained,  as  well  as  the  differences  between  organ  and 
clavier  technic.  In  a  work  by  Lorenzo  Penna,  first  published  in 
Bologna  in  1656,  the  player  is  told  to  hold  his  hands  high,  with 
the  fingers  stretched  out.  Use  of  the  thumb  is  carefully  avoided. 
The  right  hand  plays  the  scale  by  alternating  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  in  ascending  and  the  third  and  second  fingers  in  descend- 
ing— a  process  which  is  reversed  in  the  left  hand. 

In  1717  Francois  Couperin  published  his  Uart  de  toucher  le 
clavicin.  In  this  he  says:  "The  pupil  sits  with  his  fore-arm 
horizontal  before  the  clavier,  elbows,  hands  and  fingers  in  a  line — 
the  fingers  thus  lying  quite  flat  on  the  keys.  He  has  his  body 
turned  very  slightly  to  the  right,  and  the  right  foot  a  little 
stretched  out.  In  order  to  prevent  grimacing  while  playing,  he 
often  places  a  mirror  in  front,  in  which  he  can  watch  his  motions. 
A  bar  over  the  hands  occasionally  regulates  the  equality  of  their 
height;  for  holding  the  hands  high  makes  the  tone  hard.    Looking 


Double  Harpsichord  of  the  17th  Century. 
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about  of  any  kind  is  forbidden,  and,  above  all,  coquetting  with 
the  public  as  if  the  playing  were  no  trouble  at  all."  Legato  play- 
ing is  cultivated  in  a  series  of  progressive  exercises  which  exploit 
such  technical  points  as  the  change  of  fingers  in  repeating  the 
same  note,  the  performance  of  the  various  agremerits  (adorn- 
ments), and  the  method  of  passing  the  thumb  under  in  scale 
playing. 

Compositions  for  Study 

ITALIAN 

Early  Italian  Piano  Music,  edited  by  M.  Esposito,  in  The  Musicians  Library 
(Oliver  Ditson  Company)  contains  typical  pieces  by  Frescobaldi,  Pas- 
quini,  A.  Scarlatti,  Rossi,  etc. 

See  also  The  Golden  Treasury,  Vol.  1  (G.  Schirmer) ,  and  Les  maitres  du 
clavecin,  Vol.  2  (Collection  Litolff) . 

ENGLISH 

The  best  collection  is  Old  English  f  Com  posers,  edited  by  E.  Pauer.  (Vol. 
8300  in  Augener  Edition) . 

Purcell's  Eight  Harpsichord  Suites  are  included  in  Vol.  1  of  The  Golden 
Treasury  (G.  Schirmer) . 

See  also  Les  maitres  du  clavecin,  Vol  2  (Collection  Litolff). 

An  abbreviated  version  of  The  King's  Hunting  Jig,  by  Dr.  Bull  ( ? ) ,  is  pub- 
lished by  Clayton  F.  Summy. 

FRANCE 

By  far  the  best  collection  is  Anthology  of  French  Piano  Music,  Vol.  1,  edited 
by  Isidor  Philipp,  in  The  Musicians  Library. 

Old  French  Composers,  Vol.  8299  in  Augener  Edition,  is  also  valuable. 

Examples  are  found  in  The  Golden  Treasury,  Vol.  1;  and  in  Les  maitres 
du  clavecin,  Vol  2  (see  above)  ;  also  in  Early  Piano  Classics  (Carl 
Fischer.) . 

The  following  pieces,  published  individually,  are  recommended: 

F.  COUPERIN:      The  Little  Windmills   (IV-V) 

La  fleurie  ou  la  tendre  Nanette  (IV) 

Soeur  Monique  (IV) 
DAQUIN:  Le  coucou  (IV) 

RAMEAU:  Gavotte  with  Variations  (IV) 

La  poule  (V) 

Le  tamborin  (V) 

Grades  of  above  pieces  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  on  a  scale  of 
I  to  VII. 
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Books  for  Further  Reading 


WESTERBY   . 
BIE     .    .    .     . 

WEITZMANN 

KREHBIEL     . 
HAMILTON    . 

BRIDGE      .     . 
ESPOSITO      . 

PHILIPP    .    . 

M.  H.  GLYN 


.     The  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  Part  I,   Chapters  2-8. 

.     History  of  the  Pianoforte  and  Pianoforte  Players,  Chap- 
ters 1-3. 

.     A  History  of  Pianoforte  Playing  and  Pianoforte  Litera- 
ture, Section  1. 

.     The  Pianoforte  and  its  Music,  Chapters  4-6. 

.     Outlines  of  Music  History,  Chapter  3,  Section  2;  Chap- 
ter 4,  Section  2. 

.     Twelve  Good  Musicians. 

.     Introduction   to   Early   Italian  Piano  Music    (Musicians 
Library) . 

.     Anthology  of  French   Piano    Music,    Vol.   1    (Musicians 
Library) . 

Elizabethan  Music  and  Composers. 


Chapter  III 

EARLY  CLAVIER  MUSIC  IN  GERMANY. 
HANDEL   AND   BACH 

I  N  Germany,  as  in  the  nations  hitherto  considered,  organ  music 

flourished  during  and  after  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  clavier  superseded  the  lute  as  a  popular  instrument.  Here 
again,  early  clavier  music  was  at  first  identical  with  organ 
music;  and  we  find  compositions  published  for  "organ  or  instru- 
ment" the  latter  expression  referring  to  the  clavier. 

A  new  dignity  was  given  the  organ  by  its  use  in  the 
Lutheran  Reformed  Church,  in  which  organ  playing  became  a 
central  feature,  especially  after  1600.  The  chorales — stately 
congregational  hymns — were  made  the  basis  of  rich  contra- 
puntal accompaniment  and  of  individual  organ  numbers — -pre- 
ludes, interludes,  etc. — incidental  to  the  service. 

Until  the  influence  of  the  Italians  was  felt,  German  com- 
posers wrote  in  a  pedantic,  contrapuntal  style  that  busied  itself 
with  established  rules  rather  than  warmth  of  expression.  In 
this  way,  however,  they  brought  to  perfection  that  most  im- 
portant of  all  contrapuntal  forms,  the  fugue, — a  form,  moreover, 
adapted  equally  well  to  vocal  or  instrumental  composition. 

Originally  a  fugue  was  identical  with  what  was  afterwards 
called  a  canon, — a  composition  in  which  each  voice-part  imitated 
the  others  exactly  throughout.  But  as  composers  came  to  realize 
the  restrictions  of  this  inelastic  medium,  they  introduced  here  and 
there  "free"  passages,  in  which  the  slavish  imitation  was  varied 
by  a  freer  style  of  counterpoint.  From  this  mingling  of  various 
types  of  contrapuntal  writing  was  finally  evolved  the  highly  or- 
ganized architectural  structure  of  the  classic  fugue. 
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The  component  parts  of  this  fugue  form  are  three  in  number: 
the  exposition,  the  development  and  the  closing  group.  In  the 
exposition,  each  voice  enters  in  turn,  singing  either  the  subject  (in 
the  tonic  key),  or  the  answer  (in  the  dominant  key).  With  the 
answer,  the  voice  which  had  just  sung  the  subject  continues  with 
the  counter-subject,  so  constructed  that  it  may  appear  either  above 
or  below  the  subject  or  answer  in  following  passages.  When  all 
the  voices  have  thus  entered,  the  development  begins,  in  which 
subject  and  answer  recur  in  nearly-related  keys — relative  minor, 
subdominant  and  its  relative  minor,  etc.  Interludes,  which  may 
be  freely  introduced,  grow  shorter,  until  in  the  most  complex  part 
subject  and  answer  overlap,  making  the  stretto.  In  the  closing 
group  the  complex  threads  are  untangled,  often  over  a  unifying 
pedal  point,  and  the  ending  is  reached  through  an  emphasis  of  the 
tonic  key. 

Many  variations  of  this  fundamental  scheme  are  of  course 
possible.  For  a  long  fugue,  a  second  exposition  may  follow  the 
first,  the  interludes  may  be  made  more  numerous  or  extensive, 
subsidiary  subjects  or  melodic  figures  may  be  employed;  while 
for  a  short  fugue,  the  stretto  or  the  pedal  point  may  be  omitted, 
the  harmonic  plan  may  be  made  brief  and  simple,  etc.  Occasion- 
ally a  mere  fugal  exposition,  or  fugato,  is  introduced  into  a  com- 
position of  varied  character,  such  as  a  fantasia  or  toccata. 

As  the  first  notable  clavier  composer  in  Germany  we  may 
mention  Hans  Leo  Easier  (1564-1612)  of  Nuremberg — a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Venetian  organist  Andrea  Gabrielli.  Hasler  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  distinctive  German  melodic  style,  publishing 
a  number  of  compositions,  among  which  is  a  collection  called 
Pleasure  Garden  of  new  German  Songs,  Ballets,  Galliards  and 
Intradas  in  four  to  eight  parts. 

An  effectual  interruption  to  musical  development  occurred  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-1648).  By  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury, however,  our  modern  major  and  minor  scales  were  well 
established,  and  composers  were  abandoning  the  use  of  the  old 
church  modes  that  had  formerly  prevailed.  Johann  Jacob  Fro- 
berger  (d.  1667) ,  of  Halle,  became  world-famous  as  virtuoso  per- 
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former  on  the  clavier  and  organ,  publishing  toccatas,  ricercari, 
capriccios  and  fantasias  for  both  instruments.  An  allemande 
depicts  his  "perilous  adventures"  on  a  Rhine  journey.  The 
modern  clavier  style  was  also  foreshadowed  by  Johann  Kasper 
Kerl  (1627-1693),  Georg  Muffat  (1645-1704)  and  others.  Kerl's 
freedom  in  writing  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  his  toccatas : 

Molto  allegro       ^ 


^MMg^- 


W^F 


£v 


*t 


ggpipgfp|gfpgg 


The  Danish  Dietrich  Buxtehude  (1637-1707),  organist  at 
Liibeck,  wrote  seven  clavier  suites  on  The  Nature  and  Properties 
of  the  Seven  Planets.  Besides  solo  works,  he  also  wrote  for  com- 
binations of  the  clavier  and  other  instruments. 

All  these  composers  paved  the  way  for  two  musicians  of  the 
first  rank,  whose  works  deserve  special  study. 

HANDEL 

The  first  of  these,  George  Frideric  Handel,  was  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  musical  world  and  especially  in  England  for  half  a 
century.  Continually  before  the  public,  he  painted  for  the  most 
part  on  a  broad  and  conspicuous  canvas,  so  that  his  clavier  works 
are  but  a  casual  expression  of  his  genius. 

Handel's  harpsichord  music  comprises  sixteen  suites  (in  two 
collections  of  eight  each),  six  large  fugues,  six  fughettas  (small 
fugues),  three  chaconnes,  two  capriccios,  a  fantasia  in  C  major, 
two  sonatas  and  a  few  short  pieces.  All  these  have  the  same  traits 
of  simple,  diatonic  harmonies,  clear  and  equal  divisions,  and  pro- 
nounced rhythms.  Two  or  three  contrapuntal  parts  are  generally 
found,  with  the  addition  of  occasional  notes  or  chords  to 
strengthen  the  harmony.  As  in  most  of  the  clavier  music  of  the 
day,  there  are  frequent  embellishments;  and  endings  are  reached 
by  precise  cadences  of  an  eighteenth  century  formalism. 
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Unlike  many  of  the  great  composers,  Handel 
had  no  musical  ancestry.  Born  in  the  Saxon  town 
of  Halle,  February  23,  1685,  his  early  musical  benl 
was  frowned  upon  by  his  father,  a  barber-sur- 
geon; but  with  the  perseverance  that  character- 
ized his  mature  life,  he  secretly  learned  to  play 
on  an  old  clavichord  in  the  garret.  At  seven, 
however,  he  so  impressed  his  father's  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels,  by  his  playing  that  the 
Duke  interceded  in  favor  of  a  musical  career, 
and  Handel  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of 
Zachau,  the  chief  organist  in  Halle,  with  whom  he 
studied  to  good  purpose  for  several  years.  After 
his  father's  death,  in  1697,  he  again  essayed  the 
law;  but  finally,  at  eighteen,  he  set  out  for  Ham-  handel 

burg  to  try  his  fate  as  a  musician. 

From  a  position  as  second  violinist  in  the  Hamburg  Opera  House  he 
quickly  rose  to  the  directorship,  and  produced  several  operas  of  his  own 
which  were  received  so  favorably  that  he  determined  to  visit  Italy,  then  the 
musician's  Mecca.  After  brilliant  successes  there,  he  was  made  chapel- 
master  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  (afterwards  George  I  of  England)  :  but 
soon  journeyed  to  England,  where  he  entered  upon  a  notable  career  first  as 
opera  composer  and  then  with  his  remarkable  series  of  oratorios,  <»f  which 
the  Messiah  has  since  retained  an  undiminished  popularity.  A  breakdown 
in  health,  tw7o  financial  failures  and  even  blindness,  which  came  on  about 
1753,  could  not  daunt  his  courage,  and  he  died  April  14,  1759,  soon  after 
conducting  a  performance  of  the  Messiah. 

During  his  three  years'  service  as  organist  to  the  wealthy  Duke  of 
Chandos  (from  1718)  he  was  music  master  to  the  daughters  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  and  it  was  for  Princess  Anne  that  he  wrote  his  first  collection  of 
harpsichord  suites.  His  works  include  about  forty  operas,  besides  lesser 
dramatic  works;  choral  compositions,  including  about  twenty  oratorios,  two 
passions,  cantatas,  anthems,  etc.;  also  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  organ 
concertos,  etc. 


By  Handel's  time  the  dances  most  often  associated  with  the 
suite  were  (1)  the  allemande,  (2)  the  courante,  (3)  the  sara- 
bande  and  (4)  the  gigue.  These  four  dances  make  up  his  Suites 
13,  15  and  16,  also  Suite  12,  with  the  omission  of  the  courante. 
The  only  other  dances  used  are  the  minuet  (Suites  10  and  14), 
the  gavotte  with  double  (Suite  14)  and  the  passecaille — a  dance 
built  on  a  repeated  figure,  like  the  chaconne. 

But  Handel  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  dances,  which 
are  often  preceded  by  a  prelude,  or  even,  in  three  suites,  by  a 
fugue.  Some  movements  are  prefaced  simply  by  a  word  signify- 
ing their  tempo,  as  in  Suite  II,  which  consists  of  the  movements: 
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Adagio,  Allegro,  Adagio,  Fuga.  Suites  III,  V  and  X  each  contain 
an  air — the  first  two  with  doubles — and  Suite  VII  begins  with  an 
overture  (Adagio,  Presto,  Adagio),  in  the  style  of  the  French 
operatic  overture.  Such  unusual  movements  are  more  frequent 
in  the  first  collection  of  suites,  which  is  considerablv  more  radical 
and  elaborate  than  the  second. 

There  is,  too,  a  frequent  extension  of  the  two-part  form, 
which,  as  is  usual,  prevails  in  the  dances.  This  extension  is 
especially  used  in  the  second  part,  which  is  often  much  longer 
than  the  first.  Moreover,  a  repetition  of  each  part  is  always  in- 
dicated. The  first  part  of  each  dance  ends  in  a  key  of  contrast, 
generally  the  dominant;  and  the  endings  of  the  two  parts  are 
frequently  alike,  as  in  the  gigue  of  Suite  VII: 


Ending  of  first  part 
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Ending  of  second  part 
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Observe  that  when  the  dance  was  in  minor,  it  was  customary  to  end  the 
first  part  in  the  relative  major.  In  the  above  gigue,  for  instance,  the  final 
ending  is  in  G  minor,  the  tonic  key;  and  the  first  part  ends  in  the  relat 
major,  Bb. 


ive 


Handel  also  anticipates  modern  methods  by  occasionally 
using  the  same  melodic  motive  to  begin  consecutive  dances,  as  in 
Suite  XI: 


ALLEMANDE 


F^nOT-i^g 
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C OUR ANTE 


See  also  Suites  IV,  VII  and  IX. 

As  usual,  the  allemande  is  the  most  complex  of  the  dances 
in  contrapuntal  writing.  Handel  uses  the  Italian  type  of  the 
courante,  with  its  triple  measure  and  flowing  melody,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  French  type,  more  frequent  with  Bach  (see  page  39). 
The  massed  chords  and  formal  dignity  of  the  sarabande  find 
relief  in  the  blithe  gaiety  of  the  gigue,  in  which  Handel's  humor 
bubbles  forth  irrepressibly.  Observe,  for  instance,  the  contrast- 
ing themes  of  the  sarabande  and  the  gigue  of  the  seventh  suite: 


Maestoso 


SARABANDES 


GIGUE< 
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A  new  note  is  struck  in  the  variations,  where  Handel  shows 
the  same  power  of  rising  to  an  effective  climax  that  is  found  in 
the  Messiah.  In  the  Air  and  Doubles  from  Suite  V  (labelled  The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith  by  some  enterprising  publisher),  for  in- 
stance, the  rhythms  quicken  gradually  during  the  five  variations, 
culminating  in  the  rushing  scales  of  the  final  movement. 

Still  greater  versatility  is  shown  in  the  Chaconne  in  C  major, 
whose  sixty-two  variations  display  all  phases  of  virtuosity  of 
the  period.  Among  other  individual  pieces,  we  may  mention  the 
Fantasia  in  C  major'  and  the  Capriccio  in  G  minor.  Handel's 
fugues  pale  beside  those  of  J.  S.  Bach;  but  the  fughettas  are  val- 
uable as  preparatory  studies  in  polyphonic  playing.     Altogether, 
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indeed,  we  may  classify  Handel's  clavier  works  as  healthful  food 
for  the  piano  student,  furnishing,  as  they  do,  a  sane  and  precise 
foundation  for  more  complex  styles. 

BACH 

While  Handel  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  large  forms 
of  the  opera  and  oratorio,  Bach's  interest  lay  primarily  in  the 
domain  of  instrumental  music,  where  his  energies  were  focused 
upon  the  organ  and  its  more  delicate  companion,  the  clavier. 

Unlike  Handel,  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach  inherited  his  mu- 
sical propensities  from  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  ancestors,  who 
had  for  some  time  occupied  lead- 
ing musical  positions  in  Germany. 
Born  in  Eisenach  of  Thuringia, 
March  21,  1685  (only  a  month 
after  Handel),  he  lost  both  par- 
ents when  he  was  but  ten  years 
old,  and  then  lived  with  his 
brother  Johann  Christoph,  who 
taught  him  to  play  the  clavi- 
chord. During  this  time  the  boy's 
enthusiasm  for  music  is  shown  by 
his  persistence  in  copying  by 
moonlight  a  precious  manuscript 
which  his  brother  had  denied 
him.  At  fifteen  he  became  choir- 
boy at  St.  Michael's  Church  in 
Liineburg,  where  he  studied  dili- 
gently the  violin,  clavichord, 
organ  and  composition,  and 
where  he  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  hearing  good  music. 
After  a  short  period  as  violinist  at  Weimar,  he  was  made  organist  of  a  new 
church  in  Arnstadt.  In  1707  he  changed  this  position  for  a  similar  one  at 
Muhlhausen,  shortly  afterwards,  however,  removing  to  Weimar  as  court 
organist — in  which  position,  during  the  years  1708-1717,  he  wrote  many  of 
his  greatest  organ  works.  From  1717  to  1723,  as  director  of  music  for  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  he  wrote  much  of  his  chamber  and  orchestral 
music.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  as  Cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Church  and  town  musician  in  Leipsic,  where  his  great  religious  works  were 
written.  A  year  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1750,  he,  like  Handel, 
became  totally  blind. 

Bach  thus  led  an  uneventful,  busy  life,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
art  and  to  his  large  family  of  twenty-three  children.     He  was  twice  married, 
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in  1707  to  a  cousin,  Maria  Barbara  Bach,  and  in  1721  to  a  concert  singer, 
Anna  Magdalena  Wiilkin.  Some  of  his  children  inherited  a  measure  of 
their  father's  musical  gifts,  which  he  fostered  by  his  personal  instruction. 

Among  Bach's  instrumental  works  are  many  organ  compositions  in  the 
form  of  preludes  and  fugues,  chorale  settings,  besides  works  in  freer  style; 
and  sonatas,  concertos,  overtures,  suites,  etc.  for  solo  instruments  and  or- 
chestra. His  choral  compositions  include  five  Passions,  a  Christmas  Ora- 
torio, nearly  300  cantatas,  also  masses,  motets,  etc. 

Bach  wrote  the  most  of  his  clavier  works  for  the  clavichord, 
which  he  preferred  to  the  harpsichord  on  account  of  its  greater 
possibilities  of  intimate  and  soulful  expression.  The  clavier 
compositions  may  be  thus  grouped: 

(1)  The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  consisting  of  forty- 
eight  preludes  and  fugues. 

(2)  The  easier  pieces,  comprising  dances,  little  preludes 
and  fugues,  and  the  inventions. 

(3)  Suites,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  six  French, 
the  six  English,  and  the  six  Partitas. 

(4)  Miscellaneous  works, — fugues,  toccatas,  fantasias,  over- 
tures, variations,  sonatas,  capriccios,  concertos,  etc.  Here  may 
be  mentioned  his  concertos  for  one,  two,  three  and  four  claviers 
with  accompaniment  of  strings,  and  his  transcriptions  of  concertos 
by  Vivaldi  and  other  early  composers  for  the  violin. 

Foremost  on  the  above  list  stands  The  Well-Tempered  Clavi- 
chord— a  work  so  revered  by  succeeding  composers  and  pianists 
that  it  has  justly  been  called  "The  Musician's  Bible."  Before 
Bach's  time  the  question  of  how  to  tune  keyboard  instruments  had 
long  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  since  according  to  the  "true" 
scale,  prescribed  by  scientists,  the  half-steps  in  the  octave  are 
relatively  unequal,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  play  in  only  a  few 
keys  on  the  same  instrument.  Bach  welcomed  the  suggestion  that 
these  half-steps  be  made  arbitrarily  equal,  or  "tempered";  and 
having  tuned  his  own  instruments  in  this  manner,  proceeded  to 
write  a  prelude  and  fugue  in  each  of  the  twenty-four  major  and 
minor  keys.  This  group  of  pieces,  completed  while  he  was  at 
Cbthen,  was  followed  by  a  similar  group  in  1740. 

Examining  first  the  fugues  in  this  work,  we  are  immediately 
struck  by  the  great  variety  of  moods  involved  in  the  subjects,  and 
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by  their  distinctly  instrumental  and  "clavieristic"  character.     In 
Volume  1,  for  instance,  compare  the  serious  subject  of  No.  1: 


Moderate* 
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with  the  jolly  subject  of  No.  2: 
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and  the  stately  swing  of  No.  5 
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Thus  by  wide  divergencies  of  rhythmic  pattern  and  melodic  out- 
line, the  fugues  are  stamped  as  grave,  pensive,  gay  or  exultant. 

Having  thus  announced  his  subject,  Bach  proceeds  to  develop 
it  according  to  the  suggested  mood:  No.  1,  for  instance,  displays 
the  intellectual  subtleties  of  continual  strettos;  No.  2  gambols 
about  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp;  while  No.  5  wends  its  way  inflexibly 
to  a  whirling  climax. 

Three  voice-parts  prevail,  although  two,  four  and  sometimes 
live  are  found.  In  his  masterly  command  of  contrapuntal  de- 
vices, Bach  interweaves  these  parts  with  continual  suspensions, 
dissonances  and  chromatic  progressions  infinitely  more  profound 
than  the  obvious  devices  of  Handel.  Counter-subjects  and  sub- 
sidiary figures  are  ingeniously  interwoven.  Complex  problems 
are  Bach's  delight,  as  in  this  passage  from  Fugue  8  of  Volume  1 ., 
where  the  subject  appears  in  the  lower  voice  while  the  middle 
voice  sings  it  in  notes  of  twice  the  value : 
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The  relation  of  prelude  to  fugue  is  one  of  either  similarity 
or  contrast.  Some  preludes — Vol.  1,  No's.  1,  3,  6,  11,  15,  etc. — 
glide  along  in  gracefully  waving  figures;  in  others — Vol.  1,  No's. 
2,  5,  21 — these  figures  culminate  in  a  dramatic  denouement. 
Occasionally  the  prelude  itself  is  fugal  in  construction,  as  in  No's. 
4  and  7  of  Volume  1,  the  latter  of  which  involves  a  complete 
fugue  in  four  voices.  In  Prelude  5  of  Volume  2,  Bach  anticipates 
the  sonata-allegro  form  (see  page  57). 

Of  especial  beauty,  however,  are  the  lyric  preludes.  No.  8 
of  Volume  1  has  been  called  a  Romance,  with  its  lover-like  duet, 
supported  by  delicate,  harp-like  chords: 


Lento 


The  close-knit  chords  of  Vol.  1,  No.  22  show  Bach's  use  of  har- 
mony as  an  emotional  factor,  in  contrast  to  Handel's  harmonies, 
which,  as  a  rule,  simply  define  the  structure.  No.  22  of  Vol.  2 
is  tender  and  pleading  in  its  lyric  accents. 

Of  the  easier  pieces,  most  of  which  were  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  his  children,  the  dances  and  little  preludes  and 
fugues  furnish  excellent  preparation  for  the  more  complex  works. 
Of  especial  musical,  as  well  as  pedagogic  value  are  the  fifteen 
two-part  Inventions,  each  of  which  is  paralleled  by  a  Symphony, 
or  three-part  invention.  Attractive  little  themes  are  here  bandied 
about  from  voice  to  voice,  sometimes  inverted,  and  in  compact, 
symmetrical  structure. 

Evidently  the  six  little  French  Suites  were  so-called  because 
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they  savor  of  the  delicate  style  of  the  old  French  school.  In 
each  of  these  the  four  regular  dances  (see  page  32)  furnish  the 
main  material,  supplemented  by  an  air,  or  by  other  dances — a 
minuet,  gavotte,  bourree,  anglaise  (English  dance),  loure,  or 
polonaise.  In  Suite  III  there  are  two  minuets,  the  first  in  two 
voice-parts  and  the  second  in  three  (trio),  after  which  the  first 
minuet  returns — a  form  afterwards  much  in  vogue. 

The  six  English  Suites  (named,  according  to  the  preface  to 
the  Peters'  Edition,  for  "an  Englishman  of  great  distinction") 
while  still  built  upon  the  four  accepted  dances,  are  much  more 
elaborate  in  scope  and  in  harmonic  richness  than  the  preceding. 
The  First  Suite,  in  A  major,  for  instance,  contains:  Prelude,  Alle- 
mande,  Courante  I,  Courante  II  (with  two  Doubles),  Sarabande, 
two  Bourrees  and  a  Gigue.  The  prelude  which  opens  each  suite 
is  sometimes  very  elaborate,  especially  in  Suite  VI,  where  it 
consists  of  two  movements,  a  Lento  and  a  long  Allegro.  Bour- 
rees, gavottes,  minuets  and  passepieds  appear  in  pairs.  Observe 
that  the  second  gavotte  (Suites  III  and  VI)  imitates  the  musette, 
a  mediaeval  instrument  with  a  drone  bass,  like  the  bagpipe. 

Similar  in  scope  to  the  English  Suites  are  the  six  Partitas, 
although  other  names  than  Prelude  are  generally  used  in  these 
for  the  introductory  movement:  preambule,  overture,  and,  in  one 
case,  "an  argumentative  fantasia."  Partita  II  ends  with  a  whim- 
sical rondeau  and  capriccio,  Partita  III  has  a  burlesca  and 
scherzo,  and  Partitas  IV  and  VI  contain  airs. 

Bach,  it  is  evident,  adheres  to  the  conventional  dance  forms 
more  closely  than  does  Handel;  but  these  he  treats  with  a  rhyth- 
mic variety,  a  contrapuntal  expertness  and  a  harmonic  freedom 
that  is  foreign  to  Handel's  style.     For  the  courante,  for  instance, 

Bach  chooses  more  frequently  the  French  type,  in  %  or  §-  meas- 
ure with  many  dotted  notes,  as  in  the  English  Suite  1 : 
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Of  the  fourth  group  of  compositions,  many  of  which  are 
very  elaborate,  two  deserve  special  mention.  The  Italian  Con- 
certo (for  harpsichord  alone)  is  in  the  conventional  form  of  the 
Italian  Overture,  having  three  movements,  an  allegro,  andante 
and  presto.  The  first  and  third  of  these  are  bright  and  active, 
with  a  spontaneous  elegance  of  style  and  an  Italian  smoothness  of 
melody.  The  second  movement  consists  of  a  dignified  motive  in 
the  lower  part,  interpreted  by  a  kind  of  emotional  obbligato 
above,  violin-like  in  its  elasticity  of  melody. 

None  of  Bach's  works  anticipates  the  modern  style  so  deci- 
dedly as  his  Chromatic  Fantasy,  with  its  rushing  arpeggios  and 
intricate  chromatic  harmonies  that  lead  up  to  a  series  of  tenselv- 
wrought  recitatives  like  a  dramatic  climax  in  an  opera.  A  long 
fugue  of  four  voices  follows,  based  upon  this  chromatic  subject: 

Allegro  moderato 


Unique  among  Bach's  works  are  his  Art  of  Fugue,  the  Mu- 
sical Offering,  and  the  Capriccio  on  the  Departure  of  a  Friend  (his 
brother).  The  first  of  these  "is  an  attempt  to  show  by  example 
the  possible  manifold  development  of  one  subject  theme."1  The 
second  was  the  result  of  a  visit,  in  his  old  age,  to  the  court  at 
Potsdam,  where  his  son  C.  P.  E.  Bach  was  leader  of  the  orchestra. 
Here  Bach  was  received  with  high  honor  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  gave  him  an  original  theme  on  which  he  extemporised,  and 
from  which  he  afterwards  developed  the  Musical  Offering,  dedi- 
cated to  the  king.  The  Capriccio  is  a  quaint  sample  of  program 
music,  the  several  movements  of  which  depict  the  sadness  of  those 
left  behind,  and  finally  the  sounding  of  the  postilion's  horn,  which 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  fugue. 
iWesterby:  The  Pianoforte  Works  of  the  Great  Composers. 
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Besides  his  numerous  other  achievements,  Bach  ushered  in 
a  new  era  in  clavier  technic  by  curving  his  fingers  and  bringing 
up  the  thumb  so  that  it  could  work  on  a  par  with  the  other  fingers, 
whenever  necessary.  By  this  means  the  old  awkward  overlapping 
of  the  fingers  in  scale  passages  was  abolished,  and  the  way  was 
paved  for  infinitely  greater  facility  in  rapid  passage  work. 

Compositions  for  Study 

EARLY  COMPOSERS 

In  Anthology  of  German  Piano  Music,  Vol.  1,  edited  by  Moszkowski 
(Musicians  Library),  Froberger  is  represented  by  a  Toccata  and  Ca- 
priccio,  and  Pachelbel  by  a  Fugue  and  Variations  upon  a  Chorale. 

Pieces  by  Froberger,  Kerl,  Buxtehude  and  Pachelbel  are  in  The  Golden 
Treasury  of  Music,  Vol.  1   (Schirmer). 

HANDEL 

Complete  editions: 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel  Edition,  Volumes  1784-6. 

Peters  Edition:  Suites,  Volumes  4a  and  4b;  Lessons,  Pieces  and  Fugues, 

Vol.  4c;  Fuguettes,  Vol.  4d. 

Anthology  of  German  Piano  Music,  Vol.  1,  edited  by  Moszkowski  (Musi- 
cians Library)  contains  Capriccio  in  G  minor  (IV)  ;  Allemande  from 
Fifth  Suite  (V)  ;  and  Fugue  in  E  minor  from  the  Fourth  Suite  (IV-V). 

Typical  Piano  Pieces  and  Songs  (Ditson)  contains  the  Air  and  Doubles 
(Harmonious  Blacksmith)  (IV);  and  the  Sixteenth  Suite  (IV), — both 
valuable  for  study. 

Of  various  albums,  Miniature  Classics,  Vol.  1,  (Bach  and  Handel)  ( Ditson  ^ 
contains  ten  little  pieces,  and  the  First  Year  Handel  edited  by  Arthur 
Foote  (Schmidt)  contains  twelve  little  pieces  of  grades  II-III.  The 
Fantasia  in  C  major  (IV)   is  also  edited  by  Foote  (Schmidt). 

Billow's  Edition  of  the  Suite  in  D  minor,  No.  3  (IV-V)  and  of  the  Gigue 
from  the  Seventh  Suite   (V)   are  valuable. 

BACH 

Complete  editions: 

Peters  Edition,  23  Volumes:  No's.  1,  2,  200-219,  1959. 

Another  edition  of  Vol's.  3-10,  edited  by  Ruthardt,  are  also  published 

in  No's.  1791-8. 

The  most  important  solos  are  published  in  twelve  volumes  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  edited  by  Carl  Reinecke   (Books  2-8,  1484,  1854-5,  1922-3. 

Of  many  editions  of  The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  the  critical  edition  by 
Dr.  Percy  Goetschius   (Ditson)   is  especially  recommended. 
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Preludes  and  Fugues  in  The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord  of  especial  value  for 
study  or  teaching  are : 
Vol.  1,  Prelude   (III-IV)  and  Fugue  (IV-V)  No.  1. 

Prelude   (IV)   and  Fugue   (IV-V)    No.  2. 

Prelude   (IV)   and  Fugue   (IV-V)    No.  3. 

Prelude   (IV)  and  Fugue  (IV-V)   No.  S. 

Prelude   (IV)    and  Fugue  (V)   No.  6. 

Prelude  No.  8  (IV) . 

Prelude  (IV)  and  Fugue   (V)    No.  IS. 

Prelude  (IV)    and  Fugue   (V)    No.  21. 

Prelude   (V)    No.  22. 
Vol.  2,  Prelude   (IV-V)   and  Fugue  (V)    No.  12. 

Prelude   (V)   and  Fugue  (V)   No.  15. 
Prelude  No.  8  of  Vol.  1  is  excellently  arranged   with  fuller  setting  by 
Richard  Burmeister    (Ditson)     (V).  and    his  edition   of  the  Chromatic 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  is  recommended. 

The  Thirty  Inventions  are  published  in  the  Ditson  Edition,  Vol.  135,  edited 
by  Prout  and  with  preface  by  Goetschius.  Of  tin-  Two-part  Inventions, 
the  following  are  most  useful : 


No. 

1 

(III). 

No. 

8 

(III). 

No. 

9 

(IV). 

No. 

13 

(IV). 

No. 

14 

(IV). 

The  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues  (Ditson  Edition  No.  350)  are  useful  for 
teaching  in  the  earlier  grades  (II-I1I).  The  Album  of  Twenty-one 
Favorite  Pieces  (Ditson  Edition  No.  349)  is  also  available.  The 
Octave  Studies  after  J.  S.  Bach,  arranged  by  Isidor  Philipp  (Ditson 
Edition  No.  140)    are  invaluable  for  advanced  technical  study. 

A  modernized  version  of  the  Partita  in  Bb,  arranged  by  Harold  Bauer,  is 
published  by  Schirmer. 

Of  the  two  volumes  of  Bach's  compositions  in  The  Musicians  Library  (edited 
by  Ebenezer  Prout),  Vol.  1  contains  The  Shorter  Compositions:  Little 
Preludes  and  Dances  (II-III)  ;  selected  movements  from  the  Suites; 
and  the  fifteen  Two-part  Inventions,  each  accompanied  by  its  three-part 
Symphony.  Vol.  2,  The  Larger  Compositions,  contains  longer  Suites, 
three  Toccatas,  three  Fugues,  the  Italian  Concerto  (V) ,  the  Chromatic 
Fantasy  and  Fugue  (V-VI),  etc. 

Bach's  Clavecin  Book,  written  for  Anna  Magdalena  Bach  and  containing 
nineteen  easy  pieces  (II-III)  is  published  as  No.  40  of  the  Boston  Music 
Company  Edition. 

First  Year  Bach,  twenty  easy  compositions  edited  by  Arthur  Foote 
(Schmidt)  is  recommended,  also  Miniature  Classics,  Vol.  1,  (Bach  and 
Handel)    (Ditson)    which  contains  fourteen  easy  pieces. 
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HANDEL  AND  BACH 

Books  for  Further  Reading 

BIE History   of    the   Pianoforte    and    Pianoforte   Players, 

Chapter  4. 


WEITZMANN      . 

KREHBIEL  .  . 
HAMILTON  .  . 
LANDORMY  .  . 
PRATT  .... 
!   MOSZKOWSKI    . 

ABDY  WILLIAMS 

ROLLAND       .     . 


A    History    of    Pianoforte    Playing    and    Pianoforte 
Literature,  Section  1. 

The  Pianoforte  and  its  Music,  Chapter  7. 

Outlines  of  Music  History,  Chapter  5. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapter  7. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapters  15-17. 

Introduction   to   Anthology  of   German  Piano  Music 
(Musicians  Lihrary). 

Lives  of  Handel   and   Bach    (The   Master  Musicians 
Series) . 

Life  of  Handel. 


NORMAN  FLOWER     George    Frideric    Handel,    Mis    Personality    and    his 

Times. 

PARRY Life  of  Bach. 


WESTERBY 


The  Piano  Works  of  the  Great    Composers    (Handel, 
Bach) . 


do  .     .     .     The   History   of    Pianoforte    Music,    Part    I,    Chapter 

10,  11. 


Chapter  IV 


THE  BUILDERS  OE  THE  SONATA 


ACH'S  works  mark  the  climax  of  purely  contrapuntal  methods 
as  applied  to  instrumental  music.  During;  and  even  before 
his  time,  however,  a  reaction  was  setting  in  in  favor  of  the  new 
monophonic  music,  in  which  a  single  melody  is  supported  by 
plain  chords.  This  style  originated  with  the  Italian  Opera,  which, 
beginning  about  the  year  1600,  rapidly  developed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  formal  solo  melodies,  with  a  simple  harmonic  background 
that  was  furnished  by  the  orchestra. 

Applying  the  monophonic  style  to  clavier  music,  composers 
wrote  tunes  in  the  familiar  forms  of  popular  dances  and  street 
songs,  accompanying  these  by  chords  that  were  broken  up  into 
little  figures,  adapted  to  the  light  tone  of  the  instrument.  A 
much-used  figure  of  this  sort,  for  instance,  was  the  so-called 
Alberti  bass,  named  from  Domenico  Alberti  ( 17i7?-1740? ) ,  an 
Italian  composer  who  is  accredited  with  its  invention.  This  figure 
occurs  in  the  following  fragment  from  one  of  his  sonatas: 

Allegro  moderato 


Early  instrumental  compositions  in  Italy  were  often  called 
sonatas,  or  sound- pieces,  in  distinction  from  cantatas,  or  song- 
pieces.  At  first  the  term  sonata  was  used  very  vaguely,  therefore, 
sometimes  referring  to  a  piece  in  one  movement,  but  oftener  to 
one  in  which  several  movements  were  combined.  A  suite,  indeed, 
was  frequently  called   a  sonata;   as  a  rule,  however,  the  sonata 
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was  a  composition  of  some  pretentiousness  and  complexity. 
Kuhnau,  the  German  composer,  for  instance,  says  of  his  clavier 
sonatas,  "In  composing  these  I  have  kept  in  mind  all  kinds  of 
inventions  and  changes  by  which  Sonatas  are  superior  to  mere 
Suites"-— in  other  words,  he  introduced  movements  of  a  higher 
intellectual  type  than  mere  dances. 

Violin  playing  was  stimulated  by  the  demands  of  the  orches- 
tra in  Italy;  and  a  number  of  early  sonatas  were  the  work  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  Italian  violinists,  headed  by  Archangelo 
Corelli  (1653-1713)  and  his  pupils.  These  sonatas  fall  into  two 
classes,  (1)  the  sonata  di  chiesa  (church  sonata),  written  in  con- 
trapuntal forms,  and  (2)  the  sonata  da  camera  (chamber 
sonata ) ,  in  which  dances  were  predominant.  Three  or  four  move- 
ments were  the  rule;  and  these  were  often  designated  by  the 
tempo  mark,  as  we  have  seen  in  some  of  Handel's  suites  (page 
32).  Corelli's  Sonata  in  A  minor,  for  instance,  has  these  four 
movements:  1.  Vivace,  2.  Grave,  3.  Adagio,  4.  Allegro;  while  a 
Sonata  in  G  major  has  these  three  movements:  1.  Preludio 
(Adagio),  2.  Adagio  and  Grave  (E  minor),  3.  Tempo  di  Gavotta 
(Allegro).  Contrary  to  the  custom  in  the  suite,  one  of  the  move- 
ments— generally  the  second — was  often  written  in  a  new  key, 
as  in  the  sonata  last  cited. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  agreed  that  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  sonata  should  be  the  most  elaborate  in  structure. 
Already  in  the  suite,  the  dignified  allemande  was  accepted  as  a 
figure-head.  JNow,  in  applying  the  sonata  to  the  clavier,  com- 
posers began  a  long  series  of  experiments  to  produce  a  mono- 
phonic  form  for  the  first  movement  that  should  compare  in 
architectural  perfection  of  design  with  the  contrapuntal  form  of 
the  fugue.     Let  us  study  some  of  the  results  of  these  experiments. 

The  two-part  form  on  which  most  of  the  Old  Dances  were 
based  may  be  represented  by  the  following  diagram: 

Part  I  Part  II 

-y  y^ 
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x  here  represents  the  tonic  key,  from  which  the  music  proceeds 
to  y,  the  key  of  contrast.  After  a  repetition  of  this  part,  Part  II 
begins  in  the  key  y,  and  proceeds  back  to  x  during  the  second  part, 
which  is  also  repeated.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  key  of  con- 
trast was  regularly  the  dominant  major  when  the  tonic  key  was 
major,  and  the  relative  major  when  the  tonic  key  was  minor: 
thus  if  the  dance  began  in  C  major  the  key  of  contrast  was  G 
major,  but  if  it  began  in  C  minor  the  key  of  contrast  was  Eb 
maj  or. 

Taking  the  above  form  as  a  basis,  composers  attempted  to 
enlarge  upon  it  by  the  use  of  various  plans,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  typical : 

A  compact  little  tune,  or  subject,  announced  at  the  begin- 
ning, reflected  Italian  fondness  for  formal  melody.  The  tran- 
sitional passage  that  followed  ended  in  a  cadencing  passage  that 
afterward  developed  into  a  second  subject.  After  the  repetition, 
as  before,  Part  II  started  with  a  reannouncement  of  the  principal 
subject  in  the  key  of  contrast,  and  a  new  transitional  passage, 
sometimes  considerably  prolonged,  led  to  an  ending  which  re- 
sembled that  of  Part  I,  only  in  the  tonic  key..  The  key  of  contrast 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  tonic  key  as  in  the  simple  Old  Dance 
form. 

Hence  we  now  have  the  following  diagram:. 


^rt  I 


Part  II 


SI — the  first  subject,  and  S2 — the  second  subject   (or  cadencing  passage). 

While  the  first  part  of  the  above  plan  was  often  followed, 
the  second  part  was  open  to  considerable  modification.  Some- 
times the  principal  subject  was  merely  referred  to  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  its  place  was  taken  by  other  material.  Figures  derived 
from  it  might  then  appear  in  other  keys;   or  the  subject  might 
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return  at  the  very  end,  in  its  original  key.  Eventually,  Part  II 
was  made  much  longer  than  Part  I,  and  contained  certain  features 
that  were  fixed  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  that  will  be  explained 
in  the  following  chapter. 

If  other  movements  were  introduced  into  the  sonata,  they 
were  written  in  forms  that  varied  at  the  will  of  the  composer. 
Experiments  were  made  with  sonatas  of  one,  two,  three,  four  and 
even  more  movements;  but  the  three-movement  form  ultimately 
triumphed,  with  its  fast,  slow,  and  lively  divisions. 

Further  details  of  this  experimental  period  will  be  noted  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  composers. 

ITALY 

One  of  the  earliest  Italian  musicians,  if  not,  indeed,  the  very 
first,  to  use  the  term  sonata  in  connection  with  clavier  compo- 
sitions was  Bernardo  Pasquini  (page  15),  who  wrote  such  pieces 
for  one  or  two  harpsichords.  Weitzmann,  in  his  History  of 
Pianoforte  Playing,  prints  a  sonata  in  F  major  by  Pasquini  that 
consists  of  two  movements,  the  first  in  the  style  of  a  prelude,  and 
the  second  in  fugal  structure.  Although  he  belonged  primarily 
to  the  contrapuntal  school,  Pasquini  was  considered  a  radical  in 
his  day,  and  his  compositions  are  often  essentially  monophonic. 

With  Domenico  Scarlatti,  however,  the  fetters  of  counter- 
point are  at  last  cast  aside,  and  a  virtuoso  style  results  that  wins 
for  him  the  title  of  "father  of  pianoforte  technic." 

Domenico  Scarlatti  was  the  son  of  the  eminent  opera  composer  Ales- 
sandro  Scarlatti  (1659-1725),  who  also  wrote  clavier  music.  Born  in  Naples, 
October  26,  1685  (seven  months  after  J.  S.  Bach),  he  early  won  such  a 
reputation  as  harpsichord  player  that  he  was  chosen  to  compete  with  Handel 
on  the  latter's  visit  to  Rome  in  1709,  and  was  adjudged  Handel's  equal  as 
a  clavier  player,  although  Handel  was  acknowledged  his  superior  on  the 
organ.  After  positions  as  maestro  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  as  conductor 
of  the  Italian  opera  in  London,  he  became  court  harpsichordist  at  Lisbon. 
The  years  1729-1754  were  spent  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1757. 

A  collection  of  thirty  of  Scarlatti's  so-called  "exercises"  or 
"sonatas"  was  published  while  he  was  in  Madrid.     Other  collec- 
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Scarlatti,  Tartini,  Martini,  Locatelli  and  Lanzetti. 

tions  appeared  later  in  Amsterdam  and  in  London.  A  Roman 
abbot  is  said  to  have  possessed  349  of  bis  pieees  for  clavier  and 
organ  alone. 

The  sonatas  almost  invariably  consisl  <>f  bill  one  move- 
ment, written  in  two-part  form.  Scarlatti  himself  disclaimed  any 
great  depth  in  these  pieces.  "They  are  only  a  frolic  of  art.  he 
says  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  collections,  "intended  to  increase 
thy  confidence  in  the  clavier."  Hence  we  find  in  them  little  of 
the  Teutonic  elaboration  of  themes  and  coherency  of  structure. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  spontaneous  melodies,  sparkling  rhythms, 
graceful  ornaments;  and  there  is  a  general  atmosphere  of  light- 
hearted  gaiety.  Each  piece  is  based  upon  some  striking  motive, 
such  as  this:  Presto 


¥^f 


^ 


lUrt 


which  bobs  up  repeatedly,  in 
one  guise  or  another.  Scarlatti 
is  the  first  great  clavier  composer  in  the  homophonic  forms; 
and  his  harmonies,  though  thin,  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
emancipated  from  contrapuntal  interweavings.  The  radical  ten- 
dencies of  earlier  composers,  such  as  Pasquini,  he  carried  to 
unprecedented  bounds,  employing  technical  figures  and  devices 
that  were  evidently  original  with  himself,  and  far  in  advance  of 
his  day. 
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Crossing  and  interlocking  hands   are  his   delight,  as  in  the 
following  passage  from  Sonata  No.  3:1 


Andante 


s^PiliPi 


P  . ^ etc. 


-XT 


Long  staccato  leaps  give  hrightness  and  vitality,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  Sonata  No.  13: 


Presto 


^ 


/ 


m 


$t- 


m 


f- 


etc. 


m 


Passages  in   double  notes  are  frequent,  as   in  this   fragment 
rom  Sonata  No.  I : 


Presto 


Sonata  No.  1(>  ends  with  that  modern  device,  the  glissando: 

Molto  allegro  gi,s^a' 

m 


Many  other  daring  inventions  could  be  mentioned,  such  as 
broken  chords   in  contrary  motion,  the  use  of  quickly  repeated 


lumbers  of  the  sonatas  are  those  used  in  The  Musicians  Library:  volume, 
Early  Italian  Music. 
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notes,  passages  in  octaves,  etc.  On  occasion,  too,  Scarlatti  can 
employ  polyphonic  forms:  witness  his  Cat's  Fugue,  with  the 
whimsical  theme  said  to  have  heen  suggested  by  a  favorite  pussy's 
perambulations  over  the  keyboard: 


Moderato 


m  r  r  41  j.  ,j.  i^nrKxs^m 


A  contemporary  of  Scarlatti's,  the  Neapolitan  Francesco 
Durante  (1684-1755),  was  renowned  as  teacher  and  composer  of 
church  music.  Six  harpsichord  sonatas  are  each  divided  into  a 
Studio — a  preluding  movement  of  free  fugal  nature — and  a 
Divertimento,  short  but  animated,  and  in  two-part  form.  In  a 
Sonata  in  C  minor,  printed  in  Weitzmann's  book,  the  studio  is 
slow  and  dignified,  while  the  divertimento  is  a  gigue  of  61 
measures,  in  duple  time  and  with  a  frequent  alternation  of  three 
and  two  notes  to  a  beat. 

Among  other  writers  of  sonatas  who  followed  Scarlatti,  we 
may  mention  Giambattista  Martini  (1706-1781).  the  learned 
theorist,  familiarly  called  "Padre  Martini":  Baldassare  Galuppi 
(1706-1785),  organist  and  opera  composer;  and  Pietro  Domenico 
Parodies  (1710-1792),  who  lived  in  London  from  1747  as  a 
popular  teacher  of  the  harpsichord.  With  Paradies  the  structure 
of  the  sonata  becomes  symmetrical  and  well-defined.  His  sonata 
in  A  major  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  two-movement  form, 
with  its  opening  Vivace  in  ^  measure  and  the  following  Allegro 
con  fuoco,  invaluable  for  technical  study. 

GERMANY 

It  was  in  the  Teutonic  nations,  however,  that  the  promise  of 
the  new  musical  forms  was  fulfilled.  Throughout  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  instrumental 
music  was  growing  in  intensity  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Private 
musical  establishments,  each  with  its  kapellmeister  (chapel- 
master)  as  director,  were  supported  by  the  wealthy  families; 
among  those  of  lesser  means  a  string  quartet  was  often  r.ecruited 
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from  the  servants;  and  in  still  humbler  households,  members  of 
the  family  themselves  enlivened  the  evenings  by  instrumental 
performances.  Under  such  fostering  conditions  it  was  little 
wonder  that  instrumental  music  grew  apace,  and  that  the  new 
ideas  of  the  Italians  should  be  rapidly  welcomed  and  acted  upon. 
The  structure  of  the  sonata,  with  its  several  movements,  when 
applied  to  the  orchestra  became  the  symphony,  and  when  applied 
to  other  groups  of  instruments  became  the  string  quartet,  quintet, 
the  trio  for  clavier  and  strings,  etc.  Meanwhile,  too,  the  clavier 
sonata  rapidly  rose  in  favor,  in  its  more  florid  form  becoming  the 
concerto  for  clavier  and  orchestra. 

The  first  German  to  apply  the  Italian  sonata  da  camera  to 
clavier  works  was  Johann  Kuhnau  (1660-1722),  Bach's  prede- 
cessor at  the  St.  Thomas  Church  in  Leipsic,  and  a  lawyer  by 
profession.  Kuhnau's  sonatas  are  mainly  fugal  in  character, 
though  there  are  interesting  excursions  into  the  monophonic  style. 
The  movements  are  irregular  in  number.  A  sonata  in  Bb  pub- 
lished in  1695  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  a  group  of  seven 
sonatas  which  he  quaintly  called  Fresh  Clavier  Fruits,  and  in 
which  the  ornaments  are  said  to  be  the  "sugar  that  sweetens  the 
fruits."  Four  or  five  movements  are  employed  in  these,  and 
sections  in  monophonic  style  alternate  with  contrapuntal  pas- 
sages. 

In  his  Six  Bible  Sonatas,  of  the  year  1700,  Kuhnau  frankly 
enters  the  field  of  program  music,  adapting  the  number  and  stvle 
of  movements  to  the  story  that  is  illustrated,  and  pointing  out 
explicitly  their  application.  The  "Combat  between  David  and 
Goliath,"  No.  1  of  these  sonatas,  describes  (1)  The  Bravado  of 
Goliath;  (2)  The  Terror  of  the  Israelites  and  their  Prayer  to  God 
(a  chorale)  ;  (3)  David's  Courage  before  the  Terrible  Enemy; 
(4)  The  Dispute  and  the  Slinging  of  the  Stone  by  David — the 
latter  expressed  thus: 


Lento 


rap  i  do 
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followed  by  Goliath's  fall: 


Lento 


rit  .    tm 


^ 


f 


d=== 


( 0,  7,8)  Paeons  oj  victory 
early    friend    and    rival    <>f 


(5)  The  Flight  of  the  Philistines;  an< 
by  the  Israelites. 

Johann  Mattheson  (1681-1764), 
Handel,  published  one  sonata  in  a  single  long  movement.  Later, 
however,  he  says,  "In  the  various  changes  of  the  Sonata  a  sad 
person  will  meet  with  something  plaintive  and  sympathetic,  an 
angry  one  something  vehement,  a  sensitive  person  something  ex- 
quisite, etc.  The  composer  must  bear  this  aim  in  mind  for  Ins 
Adagio,  Andante,  Presto,  etc.;  then  his  work  will  find  success." 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  became  emperor  in  1740;  and 
a  series  of  wars  that  ended  only  in  1763  disturbed  the  course  of 
art  in  Germany.  Nevertheless  a  number  of  musical  periodicals 
and  other  collections  of  musical  works  were  published,  marking 
continual  advancement  in  clavier  writing. 

Gottfried  Heinrich  Stblzel  (1690-1749),  court  chapel-master 
in  Saxe-Gotha,  wrote  an  enharmonic  sonata,  in  which  the  chord 
ft-a-c-eb  modulates  to  a  chord  founded  on  gb,  the  enharmonic  of 
ft.  Georg  Benda  (1722-1795),  Stolzel's  successor  at  Gotha,  a 
noted  opera  composer,  published  six  sonatas  and  two  concertos. 

Probably  the  earliest  pieces  for  piano  duet  were  the  three 
sonatas  of  Christian^  Heinrich  Muller  (1734-1782),  cathedral 
organist  at  Halberstadt.  Another  four-hand  sonata  was  the  work 
of  Ernst  Wilhelm  Wolf  (1735-1792) ,  court  chapel-master  at  Saxe- 
Weimar,  who  wrote  also  solo  sonatas  and  clavier  concertos. 
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Johann  Adolph  Hasse  (1699-1783)  ;  Georg  Christoph  Wag- 
enseil  (1715-1777);  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Marpurg  (1718-1795); 
and  Carl  Fasch  (1736-1800),  each  made  important  contributions 
to  the  clavier  sonata.  Especially  noteworthy,  however,  is  the 
work  of  three  sons  of  J.  S.  Bach,  all  of  whom  inherited  some 
measure,  at  least,  of  their  father's  genius.  All  of  them,  too,  real- 
izing that  the  possibilities  of  the  classic  fugue  had  been  well-nigh 
exhausted  by  their  father,  struck  out  boldly  into  harmonic  forms. 

Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach  (1710-1784) ,  the  eldest  son,  spent 
twenty  years  as  organist  at  Halle  (whence  he  is  called  the  Halle 
Bach).  Though  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  organist  and  clavier 
player  of  his  day,  as  well  as  a  composer  of  extraordinary  ability, 
he  fell  a  victim  of  dissipated  habits  and  died  in  destitution.  The 
brilliancy  of  his  harmonic  style  may  be  gleamed  from  the  follow- 


ing sonata  theme: 
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The  youngest  surviving  son,  Johann  Christian  Bach  I  I  735- 
1782),  derived  his  melodic  fluency  from  long  residence  in  Italv. 
fn  1759  he  became  concert-director  in  London  (whence  the  name 
London  Bach),  where  he  was  also  music-master  to  the  royal 
family.  His  clavier  sonatas,  though  monotonous  in  their  gentle 
melodies,  show  an  enrichment  of  the  existing  forms,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  a  well-defined  second  subject  for  the  first  move- 
ment. 

Most  noted  of  the  three  sons,  however,  was  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach — called  the  Berlin  or  Hamburg  Bach. 

His  clavier  compositions  include  210  solo  works — sonatas, 
rondos,  fantasias,  variations,  etc. — besides  52  concertos  and  other 
pieces  for  clavier  and  accompanying  instruments.  In  all  these 
works  his  principal  contribution  lay  in  the  development  of  the 
harmonic  structure,  especially  in  the  sonata. 
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C.  P.  E.  Bach,  third  son  of  J.  S.  Bach,  was 
born  in  Weimar,  March  8,  1714.  Though  destined 
for  the  law,  like  Handel,  his  musical  propensities 
finally  triumphed.  In  1738  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where,  two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  chamber- 
musician  and  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  own  musical  ability 
and  even  wrote  sonatas  for  his  favorite  instru- 
ment, the  flute.  After  twenty-nine  years  spent  in 
this  position,  Bach  became  director  of  the  music 
in  the  principal  church  in  Hamburg,  where  he 
stayed  until  his  death,  in  1788. 

c.  P.  E.  BACH 

We  have  seen  how  the  chief  subject  of  the  sonata  was  at  first 
a  formal  tune,  built  on  the  lines  of  the  song.  Gradually  this 
subject  became  more  and  more  instrumental  in  character,  involv- 
ing short,  definite  figures  or  motives  that  were  adapted  for  varied 
treatment.  Here,  for  instance,  is  such  a  subject  from  C.  P.  E. 
Bach's  Sonata  in  A  minor: 


Allegro  deciso 


*/         */ 


It  was  in  the  second  part  of  the  enlarged  Old  Dance  form 
(see  page  46)  that  C.  P.  E.  Bach  made  use  of  such  thematic 
material  to  produce  a  kind  of  free  fantasia  that  was  finally  called 
the  development  section,  by  sometimes  repeating  fragments  of 
the  subject  on  different  degrees  of  the  scale,  sometimes  extending 
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such  fragments  in  various  ways,  and  again  forming  running  pas- 
sages from  the  subject  or  other  material  in  the  first  part.  Mean- 
while, modulations  into  unexpected  keys,  enharmonic  changes  and 
similar  devices  were  freely  used.  C.  P.  E.  Bach's  sonatas  consist 
almost  invariably  of  three  movements  each,  of  which  the  first  and 
third  (quick)  are  in  the  same  key,  while  the  second  (slow  and 
contemplative)  is  in  a  nearly  related  key.  Popular  forms  of 
embellishments  abound.  In  his  latest  sonatas,  which  were  writ- 
ten distinctively  for  the  piano,  then  rapidly  growing  in  favor, 
syncopated  accents  and  other  dynamic  effects  are  indicated, 
anticipating  the  methods  of  Beethoven.  The  range  in  these 
sonatas  also  extends  over  nearly  six  octaves,  whereas  that  of  the 
early  sonatas  is  about  four  and  two-thirds  octaves. 

The  period  under  review  was  productive  of  a  number  of 
treatises  on  clavier  technic,  of  which  C.  P.  E.  Bach's  Essay  on  the 
True  Method  of  Playing  the  Clavier,  illustrated  by  Examples  and 
by  Eight  Specimen  Pieces  was  the  most  important.  This  treatise 
is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  part,  published  in  1753,  he  treats  of 
technic  and  ornaments.  The  hands,  he  says,  should  be  equally 
trained  to  produce  clearness,  finish,  and  a  singing  style.  Con- 
trary to  early  tradition,  the  thumb  is  to  be  used  as  the  most 
important  finger,  though  sparingly  on  the  black  keys.  "One 
should  play  with  bent  fingers  and  relaxed  tendons:  this  last 
direction  is  frequently  misunderstood,  and  much  consideration 
should  be  given  to  it."  He  stresses  the  importance  of  bringing 
out  the  musical  ideas:  "Play  from  the  heart,  not  like  a  trained 
bird."  The  complicated  embellishments  then  in  vogue  are  also 
explained  and  discussed  at  some  length. 

Existing  rules  of  harmony  ("thorough-bass")  are  set  forth 
in  Part  II,  which  also  discusses  free  improvisation,  then  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  clavier  playing. 

Compositions  for  Study 
ITALIAN 

• 

Early  Italian  Piano  Music  edited  by  M.  Esposito  (Musicians  Library)  con- 
tains 19  sonatas  and  the  Cat's  Fugue  by  D.  Scarlatti,  besides  a  Sonata 
by  B.  Pasquini,  a  Studio  by  Durante,  a  movement  from  a  Sonata  in  C 
minor  by  Martini,  Galuppi's  Sonata  in  D  major  and  Paradies"  Sonata 
in  A  major. 
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Durante,  Galuppi,  Martini  and  Paradies  are  represented  in  Les  M  ait  res  dn 
Clavecin,  Vol.  II   (Litolff  Edition,  No.  397). 

Peters  Edition  includes  the  following  compositions  l>\  I).  Scarlatti:  No. 
3245,  25  Sonatas  (Saner)  :  No.  3014.  5  Sonatas  (Tausig)  ;  No.  277,  18 
Pieces  (von  Billow) . 

No's.  8298a,b,  of  the  Augener  Edition  air  occupied  with  Old  Italian  Tom- 
posers  (Pauer). 

Separate  teaching  pieces  (Oliver  Ditson  Company)    are: 

D.  Scarlatti: 

Cat's  Fugue  (IV-V). 
Pastorale  (Tausig)    (IV). 
Sonata  III,  in  G  minor  (I\  I . 
Sonata  XVII,  in  A  major    (IV) 
Sonata  XX.  in  B  minor   i  1 1 1  -I  \  I . 

Paradies : 

Sonata  in  A  major   (IV). 

Toccata   (from  the  same  sonata)    (IV). 

GERMAN 

Samples  of  the  work  of  most  of  the  composers  studied  in  this  chapter  arc  in 
Les  Maitres  du  Clavecin,  Vol.  1  (Litolff  Edition,  No.  396 ) ,  also  in  the 
two  volumes  of  Old  German  Composers,  edited  by  E.  Pauer  (Augener 
Edition,  No's.  8297a,b). 

Anthology  of  German  Piano  Music,  Vol.  1,  edited  by  M.  Moszkowski  (Mu- 
sicians Library)  contains  pieces  by  Kuhnau  (Sonata  in  D  major). 
Mattheson,  W.  F.  Bach  and  C.  P.  E.  Bach. 

Peters  Edition,  No.  276,  contains  six  sonatas  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach   (von  Billow  i  . 

Two  of  Kuhnau's  Bible  Sonatas  (David  and  Goliath.  Saul  and  David)  are 
published  by  Novello. 

C.  P.  E.  Bach's  Solfeggietto  in  C  minor  (III-IV)  is  an  excellent  study  in 
finger  technic. 

Books  for  Further  Reading 

BIE History  of  the  Pianoforte  and  Pianoforte  Players.  Chap- 
ters 3-5. 

WEITZMANN      .     A  History  of  Pianoforte  Playing  and   Pianoforte  Litera- 
ture, Sections  1  and  2. 

HAMILTON    .     .     Outlines  of  Music  History,  Chapter  6,  Section  1. 

SHEDLOCK    .     .     The  Pianoforte  Sonata. 

WESTERBY    .     .     The  Piano  Works  of  the  Great  Composers  (D.  Scarlatti 

and  C.  P.  E.  Bach) . 

do  ...     The   History   of   Pianoforte    Music.   Part   I,   Chapter  9; 

Part  II,  Chapters  2,  3. 


Chapter  V 

ESTABLISHED  FORMS.     HAYDN  AND   MOZART 

SOCIETY  in  the  eighteenth  century  reached  a  climax  of  artifv 
ciality  in  customs,  manners  and  dress.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore.-  that  the  many  experiments  which  we  have  narrated  in  the 
preceding  chapter  should  be  summed  up  during  this  century  in 
certain  conventionalized  forms,  which  should  serve  as  the  basis 
for  further  progress  in  instrumental  composition.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  forms  was  due  chiefly  to  Haydn,  although  his  work 
was  ably  supplemented  and  enriched  by  Mozart. 

Each  of  these  forms  was  used  for  individual  pieces.  Each 
of  them,  too,  played  its  part  in  the  Sonata,  which  steadily  in- 
creased in  popularity  and  scope.  The  three  movement  plan— 
moderately  fast,  slow,  fast — emphasized  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  was 
generally  followed,  although  for  the  more  elaborate  orchestral 
symphonies  a  dance  movement  was  interpolated  before  the  finale. 

For  the  first  movement,  a  form  was  evolved  from  the  Old 
Dance  in  the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  (see  pages 
45-47)  that  became  so  identified  with  this  movement  as  to 
win  the  name  of  the  sonata -allegro  form.  This,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  widely  used  of  all  the  monophonic  forms,  came  finally 
to  consist  of  three  sections, — the  exposition,  the  development,  and 
the  recapitulation.  In  the  exposition  (which  was  repeated),  two 
principal  subjects  were  presented  in  contrasting  keys,  with  a 
transitional  passage  between.  In  the  development  (which  had 
been  elaborated  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach),  materials  from  the  exposition 
were  variously  treated  in  harmony,  rhythm  and  melodic  contour; 
and  finally  a  return  was  made  to  the  tonic  key.  In  the  recapitu- 
lation, thus  introduced,  both  subjects  were  re-presented,  with  a 
transitional  passage  connecting  them,  as  in  the  exposition,  except 
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that  both  were  now  in  the  tonic  key.  The  whole  scheme  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  SI  and  S2  repre- 
sent the  subjects,  and  x  and  y  the  principal  keys: 

Exposition  Development  Recapitulation 

y 


THE  SONATA-ALLEGRO  FORM 

Observe  that  while  the  greatest  of  the  polyphonic  forms — the  fugue- 
is  essentially  mono  thematic  (one  theme),  the  sonata-allegro  is  duothematic 
(two  themes) . 

Let  us  now  consider  other  enlargements  of  the  two-part  form 
of  the  Old  Dance,  of  which  a  diagram  is  given  on  page  45,  and  of 
which  the  two  divisions  may  be  represented  by  the  letters  a  and  b. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  division  did  not  always  modulate 
to  a  contrasting  key,  but  that  it  might  end  in  the  original  key. 
Additional  symmetry  was  given  this  form  when,  after  its  second 
division,  a  return  was  made  to  the  first  division,  which  then  in- 
variably ended  in  the  tonic  key.  Thus  arose  a  simple  three-part 
form  {a1  b  a2),  of  which  the  first  division  (a1)  was  repeated,  as 
in  the  two-part  form,  and  the  other  two  divisions  (b  a2)  were 
often  repeated  together. 

Neither  of  these  simple  forms,  however,  could  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  sonata  writers  for  more  extended  vehicles  of 
expression.  Hence  in  using  them  recourse  was  had  to  a  practice 
found  among  the  earlier  composers,  of  writing  two  consecutive 
dances  in  either  a  b  or  a1  b  a2  form,  and  then  repeating  the  first 
dance,  the  whole  resulting  in  the  large  three-part  form  (ABA). 
In  early  dances  thus  combined,  while  the  first  often  had  but  two 
voice-parts,  the  second  had  three — whence  its  name  of  trio,  a 
name  retained  after  its  contrapuntal  character  was  abandoned. 
For  the  third  movement  of  their  symphonies,  Haydn  and  Mozart 
introduced  a  minuet  with  trio,  on  account  of  the  popularity  of 
this  dance  in  Vienna;  whence  the  name  Minuet  and  Trio  Form. 
by  which  the  large  three-part  form  is  often  designated. 
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Another  form  much  employed  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  the 
Rondo — a  form  considerably  developed  by  earlier  composers, 
such  as  F.  Couperin  and  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  In  the  rondo,  a  principal 
theme  a  appeared  several  times,  always  in  the  same  key,  its  ap- 
pearances interrupted  by  episodes — b,  c,  d,  etc.  The  chief  theme, 
written  in  one  of  the  simpler  forms,  was  generally  light  and 
flowing  in  character;  and  in  the  episodes,  which  had  more  or  less 
of  a  transitional  character,  other  themes  might  be  introduced. 
After  its  first  announcement,  the  principal  theme  was  often 
abbreviated  or  otherwise  modified  as  it  appeared  between  the 
episodes. 

Other  forms  that  were  further  developed  were  the  Theme  and 
Variations,  in  which  the  variations  were  enriched  by  interesting 
devices  of  melodic  ornamentation,  rhythmic  schemes  and  har- 
monic texture;  and  the  Fantasia,  which  now  consisted  of  several 
movements,  like  the  sonata,  but  more  closely  connected  and  freer 
in  form  and  substance. 

HAYDN 

Both  Haydn  and  Mozart  belong  to  the  brilliant  Viennese 
group  of  composers — so-called  because  its  members  accomplished 
their  chief  work  in  or  near  Vienna. 

Of  over  fifty  clavier  sonatas  written  by  Haydn,  thirty-five 
have  been  published,  one  of  which  is  for  four  hands.  In  examin- 
ing these  we  are  immediately  impressed  by  the  nice  balance  of 
phrases,  the  clearness  with  which  each  division  is  marked  off,  and 
the  symmetrical  proportions  of  each  movement.  Following  the 
lead  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Haydn  generally  adopts  the  three-movement 
plan — although  the  quaint  sonata  which  he  first  published  has 
four  movements,  and  several  others  have  but  two  movements  each. 
Except  in  a  sonata  in  A  major,  in  which  the  movements  are 
closely  connected,  and  in  two  sonatas  where  the  middle  movement 
closes  on  the  dominant,  the  movements  are  kept  quite  distinct. 
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HAYDN 


Franz  Josef  Haydn  was  a 
native  of  Croatia,  and  hence 
belonged  to  the  Slavic  race. 
Of  sturdy  peasant  stock,  he 
was  born  March  31,  1732,  in 
Rohrau — on  the  Leitha,  not  far 
from  Vienna.  At  the  age  of 
five  he  was  taken  in  charge  by 
a  schoolma-i«'i  relative,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  neighbt  r- 
ing  town  of  Hamburg.  At 
eight,  he  became  choirboy  at 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Vienna, 
where  he  stayed  until  his  voice 
broke.  A  period  of  hardship 
followed,  during  which  he  made 
a  precarious  livelihood  by  musi- 
cal hack  work,  solacing  himself 
by  playing  an  old  harpsichord 
in  his  attic  room  and  studying 
the  sonatas  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach. 
Attracting  the  attention  of  the 
popular  opera  librettist,  Metas- 
tasio,  who  lived  in  the  same 
house,  Haydn  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  distinguished  vocal  teacher  and 
writer  of  operas,  Niccolo  Porpora,  who  made  good  use  of  him  as  accompanist 
and  general  lackey.  After  a  year  (1758-9),  as  music  director  to  Count 
Morzin,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  Bohemian 
family  of  Esterhazy,  in  which  he  remained  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
As  music  director  of  the  princely  establishment  at  Esterhaz,  Hungary,  Haydn 
led  an  existence  of  unceasing  activity,  writing  symphonies,  string  quartets, 
operas,  etc.  for  the  competent  band  of  musicians  under  his  command,  and 
winning  meanwhile  an  international  reputation. 

Released  from  active  service  in  1790,  Haydn  afterward  made  two  notable 
visits  to  London,  producing  there  twelve  new  symphonies.  His  remaining 
life  was  spent  in  Vienna,  where  he  wrote  his  tw7o  oratorios — The  Creation 
and  The  Seasons — and  where  he  passed  an  honored  old  age.  He  died 
May  31,  1809,  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Vienna  by  the  French  army. 

"Papa  Haydn"  was  a  kindly  and  genial  man,  of  sterling  integrity  and 
methodical  habits.  Untroubled  by  radical  notions,  he  was  content  to  bow 
to  the  will  of  his  indulgent  patrons,  and  to  accept  with  humility  the  dis- 
tinctions which  he  ultimately  enjoyed.  His  chief  work  w7as  done  in  con- 
nection with  orchestral  and  chamber  music — a  work  so  important  as  to  win 
for  him  the  title  of  "father  of  instrumental  music."  About  125  symphonies, 
77  string  quartets,  30  trios  and  many  other  pieces  of  chamber  music  bear 
witness  to  his  industry. 

The  prevailing  mood  in  the  sonatas  is  almost  invariably  one 
of  cheerfulness  and  even  gaiety.  Minor  strains  are  but  cloudlets 
that  momentarily  obscure  the  sun.  Haydn,  indeed,  was  a  born 
practical  joker;  and  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  critics  of  the  dav 
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for  the  frequent  levity  of  his  music,   shown  in  such  humorous 
themes  as  the  following:1 
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With  few  exceptions,  the  first  movement  is  cast  in  the  per- 
fected sonata-allegro  form  (page  58).  The  first  subject  is  short 
and  concise,  savoring  in  its  vigorous,  sometimes  jerky  rhythms 
of  the  Croatian  folk-tunes.  After  a  crisp  transitional  passage, 
the  second  subject  appears,  sometimes  like  the  first,  or  again 
contrasting  with  it,  and  more  diffuse,  in  that  it  has  several  varying 
divisions. 

In  the  development  section,  portions  of  the  themes  often 
grow  in  intensity  until  they  break  into  cascades  of  tone,  as  in  the 
following  passage:1 


Allegro  moderate 


1      IV-       V      1      fp         ^^ 


f 


mf 


Or  again,  Haydn  introduces  passages  like  the  following  in 
which  his  command  of  contrapuntal  methods  is  evident:2 


Allegro  con  brio 


Finally,  the  development  wavers  daintily  in  the  balance,  on 
the  dominant  chord  of  the  new  key:1 


iFrom  Sonata  in  F  major,  No.  20  in  Peters  Edition. 
2From  Sonata  in  D  major,  No.  7  in  Peters  Edition. 
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Recapitulation 


after  which  the  recapitulation  enters,  to  pursue  its  regular  course. 
Simple  forms  (a  b  or  a  b  a)  as  a  rule  characterize  the  middle 
movement,  which  is  slow  and  lyric  in  style,  except  in  a  few 
instances  where  a  minuet  and  trio  is  used.  Haydn's  experience 
as  an  opera  writer  here  bears  fruit  in  the  smoothly  flowing  themes, 
often  befrilled  with  decorative  devices.  Occasionally  he  rises  to 
dramatic  heights,  as  in  the  adagio  of  his  greatest  sonata,  in  Eb,1  or 
the  preluding  largo  e  sostenuto  from  the  Sonata  in  D  major:2 

Largo  e  sostenuto 


m^ 


The  last  movement,  or  finale,  Haydn  treats  as  a  jeu  d'esprit, 
relaxing  the  emotional  tension  by  a  gay  little  rondo  or  theme  with 
variations  which  throws  aside  all  semblance  of  seriousness. 

Clavier  players  of  the  day,  catering  to  the  prevailing  taste 
for  variations,  were  accustomed  to  extemporize  embellishments 
upon  the  themes  of  compositions,  on  their  recurrence.  Both 
Haydn  and  Mozart  reflect  this  custom  in  the  graceful  decorations 
that  often  accompany  a  repeated  phrase,  as  in  this  motive  from 
Haydn's  Sonata  in  F  major:3 

Decorated: 


Original 
Allegro  moderato 


Although  Haydn's  earliest  sonatas  were  very  slight  in  scope 


iNo.  1  in  Peters  Edition. 
2No.  7  in  Peters  Edition. 
•"•No.  20  in  Peters  Edition. 
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and  texture,  these  defects  became  less  apparent  in  sonatas  of  a 
later  date;  and  in  his  most  elaborate  sonatas — especially  the  two 
in  Eb  (No's.  3  and  1  in  Peters  Edition) — he  shows  his  reaction  to 
Mozart's  influence  and  the  growing  importance  of  the  piano  by  a 
firmer  and  broader  touch. 

In  his  20  concertos  and  divertimenti,  38  trios  and  4  sonatas 
for  piano  and  violin,1  Haydn  combines  the  clavier  with  other  in- 
struments. Of  these  compositions,  the  ones  best  adapted  for 
modern  use  are  the  violin  sonatas. 

Of  smaller  solo  pieces,  there  are  five  sets  of  variations,  a 
capriccio,  a  fantasia,  two  adagios,  and  "various  little  pieces." 
The  Theme  and  Variations  in  F  minor  stands  as  one  of  his  finest 
works,  with  its  chaste  and  tasteful  embellishments  of  a  long  but 
interesting  theme. 

Despite  the  thinness  of  their  texture,  Haydn's  clavier  works 
are  invaluable  for  the  cultivation  of  clarity  of  style,  accuracy  of 
detail  and  delicacy  of  touch.  Constituting,  as  they  do,  the 
fountainhead  of  modern  piano  music,  they  emphasize  that  subtlety 
and  finesse  of  execution  which  is  often  neglected  in  the  rush  of 
modern  complexities. 

MOZART 

In  studying  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  marked  influence  which  each  had  upon  the  other, 
to  the  decided  advantage  of  both.  Although  Mozart  was  twenty- 
four  years  the  younger,  he  not  only  learned  from  Haydn,  but  also 
was  able  to  enrich  decidedly  the  later  works  of  the  older  master. 

Between  Munich  and  Vienna,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  both,  is  the 
town  of  Salzburg,  where  Haydn  was  buried,  and  where,  on  January  27,  1756, 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  was  born.  His  musical  career  began  at  the  age 
of  four,  when  he  was  taught  to  play  the  clavichord,  together  with  his  older 
sister  Maria  Anna,  by  their  father,  a  distinguished  violinist.  Soon  the 
little  Wolfgang  began  to  compose  pieces  of  his  own;  and  the  father,  realiz- 
ing the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  children,  took  them  on  a  concert  tour 
(1762)  to  Munich  and  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  was  delighted  by  the 
"little  magician."     Equally  successful  was  a  visit,  in  the  next  year,  to  the 

iEight  of  these  are  published,  but  four  are  arrangements. 
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French  court,  where  two  sonatas  by  Wolfgang  were  published;  and  to 
England,  where  they  played  before  the  royal  family,  and  where  they  re- 
mained over  a  year,  becoming  intimate  with  J.  C.  Bach  and  other  noted 
musicians.  After  a  triumphal  tour  in  Italy  (1769-71),  Mozart  returned  to 
Salzburg,  where  he  had  previously  been  appointed  concert-master  to  the 
Archbishop.  Finding  this  position  irksome,  he  set  out  for  Paris,  in  1777, 
stopping  on  his  way  at  Augsburg,  where  he  tried  the  Stein  pianos,  which  he 
thereafter  used  in  his  concerts;  and  at  Mannheim,  where  he  heard  the 
Elector's  celebrated  orchestra. 

Coldly  received  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  position  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, but  resigned  the  post  definitely  in  1781,  thereafter  living  in  Vienna. 
Subsequent  to  his  marriage,  in  1782,  to  Constanze  Weber,  he  became  in- 
volved in  numerous  troubles  arising  out  of  poor  domestic  management  and 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  his  output  of  important  works,  including 
several  of  his  greatest  operas  and  symphonies,  he  received  no  lucrative 
appointment,  and  was  consequently  reduced  to  poverty.  He  died  December 
5,  1791,  a  victim  of  over-work  and  disappointed  ambition. 


Young  Mozart  with  his  father  and  sister 
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In  the  winter  of  1781,  Haydn,  on  a  visit  to  Vienna,  first  met  Mozart. 
The  result  was  a  firm  friendship  between  the  two  men  which  terminated 
only  in  the  latter's  death. 

The  instrumental  works  of  Mozart  include  41  symphonies,  besides  other 
orchestral  compositions;  26  string  quartets,  10  quintets,  and  chamber  works 
with  piano,  to  be  mentioned  later.  A  number  of  early  dramatic  works 
were  followed  by  his  six  greatest  operas,  of  which  Don  Giovanni  (1787)  is 
the  strongest.     He  also  wrote  much  church  music,  songs,  concert  arias,  etc. 

Mozart  was  a  painstaking  and  conscientious  teacher — a  fact 
that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  his  piano  works, 
since  many  of  these  were  written  primarily  for  his  pupils,  and  are 
therefore  pedagogical  in  character.  On  this  very  account,  how- 
ever, they  are  the  more  valuable  as  teaching  material. 

All  the  piano  works,  nevertheless,  are  characterized  by  that 
graceful  and  spontaneous  style  which  is  Mozart's  special  preroga- 
tive. Smoothly-flowing  scales,  arpeggios,  trills,  etc.,  that  savor 
of  Mozart's  virtuosity,  alternate  with  or  embellish  a  fund  of  pure 
melody,  in  which  his  fondness  for  the  Italian  style  and  his  study 
of  J.  Christian  (the  London)  Bach  are  evident. 

In  his  forms,  he  follows  Haydn's  leadership  closely.  But 
there  is  an  added  finish  and  a  wider  range  of  expression  which, 
in  his  greatest  works,  attain  a  height  far  above  that  reached  by 
Haydn.  A  greater  wealth  of  modulation  is  also  apparent,  and  a 
dainty  use  of  chromatics,  as  in  this  passage  from  the  Sonata  in 
C  minor,  No.  18 11 


Molto  allegro 


The  nineteen  solo  sonatas  are  in  the  accepted  three-movement 
form,  with  the  exception  of  two  easy  sonatas  in  C  and  F  (No's. 
15  and  5),  each  of  which  have  but  two  movements,  and  a  sonata 
in  Bb,  which  has  four  movements.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  same  little  rondo,  transposed,  is  used  for  the  second  movement 
of  both  the  two-movement  sonatas. 


!The  numbers  of  the  sonatas  are  those  given  in  the  Peters  Edition. 
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In  the  first  movements  of  the  sonatas  there  is  a  much  greater 
contrast  of  themes  than  with  Haydn.  Observe,  for  instance,  these 
themes  from  the  Sonata  in  G,  No.  14.  The  first  is  assertive,  frag- 
mentary and  instrumental,  while  the  second  is  lyrical  and  fanci- 
ful, decorated,  too,  in  its  second  phrase: 

1st  theme 
Allegro 


Mozart's  transitional  passages  are  often  merely  a  succession 
of  runs  that  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  thematic  ma- 
terial, as  in  the  same  sonata: 
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The  development  section  of  this  sonata  illustrates,  too, 
Mozart's  departure  from  conventional  procedure,  since  it  is  com- 
posed of  practically  new  material. 

Rare  melodic  beauty  characterizes  the  slow  movements,  and 
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an  elegance  of  melodic  outline  that  is  sometimes  marked  by 
sustained,  singing  tones,  and  again  by  elaborate  decorative 
figures.  Especially  ornate  are  the  cadences,  which  are  often 
subtly  delayed,  as  in  the  following  from  the  Sonata  in  Bb  :l 


Andante  cantabile 


As  a  rule,  Mozart's  final  movements  are  more  highly  organ- 
ized and  polished  than  those  of  Haydn.  The  most  common  form 
for  these  is  the  Rondo,  which  is  often  of  considerable  length,  as 
in  the  Sonata  in  F  (No.  1). 

Most  pretentious  of  the  solo  sonatas  are  those  in  A  minor 
(No.  7);  F  major  (No.  1);  and  C  minor  (No.  18).  The  first 
of  these  was  written  for  the  young  daughter  of  Cannabich,  leader 
of  the  Mannheim  orchestra.  The  second  shows  Mozart's  skill  in 
imitative  counterpoint.  Both,  however,  suffer  from  extreme 
length  and  from  the  prevalence  of  virtuoso  devices  that  are  now 
old-fashioned.  The  third  sonata,  in  C  minor,  however,  written  in 
1784,  is  a  masterpiece,  suggesting  Beethoven  in  its  virile  rhythms, 
its  sonorous  harmonies,  and  its  depth  of  expression.  Mozart 
himself  wished  this  sonata  to  be  prefaced  by  the  fantasia  in  the 
same  key,  written  in  the  following  year.  This  fantasia  is  made 
up  of  contrasting  movements  in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  which, 
moreover,  rise  to  dramatic  climaxes.  Note,  for  instance,  the 
majestic  dissonant  chords  with  which  the  fantasia  begins: 

Allegro 
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!No.  4  in  the  Peters  Edition. 
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Such  daring  flights  drew  down  the  ire  of  Mozart's  critics,  one  of 
whom  spoke  of  his  music  as  "hideous  stuff." 

Of  several  other  fantasias,  another  in  C  minor  (written  in 
1782)  is  equally  bold  in  its  long,  rushing  arpeggios,  its  scale 
runs — sometimes  in  thirds — and  its  fiery  cross-hand  passages.  An 
easier  fantasia  in  D  minor  has  a  long  lyrical  movement  that  is 
brokenly  delicate  cadenzas  and  is  followed  by  a  lively  rhythmic 
finale. 

In  his  sets  of  variations,  Mozart's  plan  is  to  follow  the  theme 
by  two  or  more  variations  in  which  the  melody  is  increasingly 
decorated.  A  contrasting  and  more  sombre  variation  (minor e) 
is  then  followed  by  a  succession  of  climactic  variations,  in  which 
tempo,  rhythms  and  harmonies  work  up  to  a  brilliant  finale.  An 
interesting  illustration  of  the  variation  style  is  found  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (No.  12),  which  departs  from  the 
accepted  form  for  this  movement. 

Scattered  rondos  include  the  easy  Rondo  in  D  major  and  a 
long  but  typical  Rondo  in  A  minor. 

Mozart's  duet  playing  with  his  sister  doubtless  inspired  his 
four-hand  pieces,  which  include  five  sonatas,  all  of  chaste  and 
attractive  style,  and  also  a  four-hand  sonata  for  two  pianos. 
There  are  forty-two  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  somewhat  more 
elaborate,  as  a  whole,  than  the  solo  sonatas;  besides  eight  trios, 
two  piano  quartets  and  a  quintet,  in  which  the  piano  plays  with 
oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  twenty-five  piano  concertos 
for  soloist  and  orchestra,  to  which  may  be  added  a  double  con- 
certo for  two  pianos  and  a  triple  concerto  for  three  pianos,  both 
also  with  orchestra.  In  these,  the  most  important  of  Mozart's 
piano  works,  he  successfully  enlarges  upon  a  form  already  at- 
tempted with  but  indifferent  results  by  the  earlier  writers. 
Mozart  assigns  to  the  orchestra  an  important  part,  while  the 
piano,  in  responding,  surrounds  its  themes  with  all  the  virtuosity 
of  the  period.  Like  the  sonatas,  the  concertos  have  three  move- 
ments; but  the  first  one,  especially,  is  much  extended  in  scope. 
A  long  exposition  by  the  orchestra  alone  is  followed  by  a  second 
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exposition,  phrased  in  terms  of  the  piano.  Shorter  orchestral 
tuttis  introduce  the  development  and  the  recapitulation;  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  latter  the  orchestra  pauses  on  an  indeter- 
minate chord  which  introduces  the  cadenza,  in  which  the  soloist 
was  accustomed  to  extemporize  at  will  upon  the  principal  themes.1 
A  long  trill  at  the  end  of  this  cadenza  gives  the  cue  to  the  con- 
ductor to  join  in  the  brilliant  concluding  passage  for  piano  and 
orchestra  together. 


Mozart  from  the  portrait  in  the  H.  E.  Krehbiel  collection. 
!Mozart  wrote  out  a  number  of  these  cadenzas. 
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Especially  interesting  are  the  concertos  in  D  minor,  Eb  major 
and  D  major  (Coronation).  The  Romanza  in  the  first  of  these 
has  this  attractive  theme: 


Andante  cantabile 


Three  things  Mozart  declared  to  be  necessary  for  a  good  per- 
former: the  head,  the  heart  and  the  fingers.  With  these  as  guides, 
the  pianist  should  play  with  restrained  pace,  in  strict  time,  and 
with  a  singing  tone.  In  the  matter  of  technic,  he  insisted  on  "a 
quiet  and  steady  hand,  with  its  natural  lightness,  smoothness,  and 
gliding  rapidity  so  well  developed  that  the  passage  should  flow 
like  oil," — requirements  that  were  eminently  adapted  to  the  deli- 
cate action  of  the  Viennese  pianos  which  he  favored. 


Compositions  for  Study 

HAYDN 

Twenty  Piano  Compositions  by  Franz  Joseph  Haydn,  edited  by  Xaver 
Scharwenka  (Musicians  Library),  contains  eleven  selected  sonatas, 
also  other  important  pieces.  The  sonatas  especially  useful  for  teaching 
are: 

No.    3,  in  Eb  major  (V)  ;  No.    4,  in  E  minor  (IV)  ; 

No.    5,  in  C  major   (IV)  ;  No.    7,  in  D  major  (IV)  ; 

No.  10,  in  Eb  major   (IV-V)  ;  No.  11,  in  Eb  major   (V). 

Other  pieces  in  this  collection  are: 

Arietta  with  12  Variations,  in  Eb  major   (IV-V) . 
Arietta  with  18  Variations,  in  A  major  (IV-V) . 
Andante  con  Variazioni,  in  F  minor  (V). 
Fantasia  in  C  major  (V). 

Peters  Edition,  No.  484  contains  miscellaneous  compositions.     No's.  713a-d 
contain  34  sonatas.     The  first  two  books  of  the  latter,  containing  the 
twenty  best  sonatas,  are  republished  in  the  following  American  editions: 
Schirmer  Library,  Ijfo's.  295,  296. 
Edition  Wood,  No's!  752,  753. 
Presser  Collection,  No's.  181  and  182. 

The  Sonata  in  F  major,  No.  20  in  these  editions,  is  particularly  recom- 
mended. This  sonata  appears  in  Typical  Piano  Pieces  and  Songs 
(Ditson). 
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The  sonatas  are  also  published  in  the  Augener's  Edition,  No.  8169. 
In   addition    to    the    separate   pieces    listed   above,   the   following    are   also 
useful : 

Rondo  in  A  major  (III-IV) . 

Gipsy  Rondo   (from  the  fifth  Trio)    (IV). 

Haydn  and  Mozart   (Miniature  Classics,  Vol.  II)    Ditson 

MOZART 

Twenty  Piano  Compositions  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  edited  by  Carl 

Reinecke    (Musicians   Library),  contains  four    sonatas,   four  fantasias, 

two  sets  of  variations  and  miscellaneous  compositions.     Of  these,   the 

following  are  especially  adapted  to  teaching: 

Sonata  in  A  major  (IV-V)  ;   Sonata  in  F  major    (V)  ; 

Fantasia  and  Sonata  in  C  minor   (V-VI)  ; 

Fantasia  No.  2,  in  C  minor  (V)  ; 

Fantasia  No.  3,  in  D  minor  (III-IV)  ; 

Rondo  in  D  major  (III-IV) . 
Volumes  of  Mozart's  works  in  the  Peters  Edition  are  as  follows: 

No.    485,  18  Sonatas;  No.  6,  Fantasias  and  Rondos; 

No.    273,  Variations;  No.  765,  Eight  Concertos; 

No.      12,  Compositions  for  four  hands,  one  piano; 

No.  1327,  Sonata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  2  pianos,  4  hands; 

No.  3169,  Sonata  in  F  major,  2  pianos,  4  hands. 

The  following  additional  sonatas,  numbered  as  in  the  Peters  Edition,  are 
useful  for  teaching: 

No.    1,  in  F  major  (V)  ;  No.    5,  in  F  major  (IV)  ; 

No.  14,  in  G  major  (IV)  ;  No.  15,  in  C  major  (III) . 

Second  piano  parts  written  by  Grieg  to  Sonatas,  No's.  1,  14,  15  and  18 
(with  Fantasia)  are  published  in  the  Peters  Edition  and  in  the  Schirmer 
Library. 

Augener's  Edition,  No.  9250  contains  the  sonatas. 
American  editions  are  as  follows: 

Schirmer  Library:  No.  65,  19  Sonatas;   No.  964,  Fantasias  and  Rondos; 

No's.  661-665,  5  Concertos. 

Edition  Wood:   No.  800,  19  Sonatas;    No.  814,  14  Easy  Compositions. 

Haydn  and  Mozart   (Miniature  Classics,  Vol.  II)    Ditson 

First  Year  Mozart:  No.  151   of  Schmidt's  Educational  Series,  contains 

a  number  of  pieces  of  Grades  II-III. 

Presser  Collection:  No.  194,  19  Sonatas;    No's.  160,  193,  the  same  in 

two  volumes;  No.  279,  Favorite  Compositions., 

Books  for  Further  Reading 

PAUER Musical  Forms   (Music  Students  Library) . 

GOETSCHIUS      .     .     Lessons  in  Music  Form    {Music  Students   Library). 

MACPHERSON        .     Form  in  Music. 

BIE History   of   the    Pianoforte    and    Pianoforte   Players, 

Chapter  5. 
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A    History    of    Pianoforte    Playing    and    Pianoforte 
Literature,  Sections  2  and  3. 

The  Pianoforte  and  its  Music,  Chapter  8. 

Outlines  of  Music  History,  Chapter  6. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapter  19,  21. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapters  11,  12. 

The  Pianoforte  Sonata. 

The  Piano  Works  of  the  Great  Composers,  (Scarlatti, 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart). 

The  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  Part  II,  Chapters 

2,  4,  6. 

Life  of  Haydn. 

Life  of  Mozart. 

Beethoven  and  his  Forerunners. 

Introduction     to     Twenty     Piano     Compositions     by 
Joseph  Haydn   (Musicians  Library). 

Introduction     to     Twenty     Piano     Compositions     by 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (Musicians  Library*. 


Chapter  VI 

MINOR  CLASSIC   COMPOSERS 

TTAYDN  and  Mozart  are  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  classic 
-^  school  of  monophonic  composition — a  school  which  stands 
primarily  for  formal  beauty,  and  which  justified  the  definition 
of  music  given  by  the  eighteenth  century  music-philosopher, 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  as  "the  art  of  combining  sounds  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  ear."  Seeking  this  formal  beauty,  composers 
strove  constantly  to  add  to  the  architectural  details  of  their  works 
within  the  prescribed  bounds  of  symmetry,  variety  and  unity, 
until  the  satisfying  structure  of  the  sonata  was  brought  to  per- 
fection. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  master — Beethoven — who  still  fur- 
ther glorified  these  forms  and  pressed  on  to  new  achievements, 
let  us  glance  at  the  work  of  a  few  of  the  minor  composers  of  the 
classic  school  who,  though  finally  eclipsed  by  their  greater  con- 
temporaries, yet  shone  brilliantly  for  a  time,  and  made  each  his 
own  contribution  to  the  lustre  of  the  period. 

ETUDE  WRITERS 

The  increased  interest  in  instrumental  music  and  the  multi- 
plication of  instrumental  compositions  led  to  the  appearance  of 
many  virtuosi,  whose  meteoric  career  as  performers  was  sup- 
plemented by  equally  important  work  as  teachers.  In  this  latter 
office,  they  devoted  much  attention  to  the  formulation  of  rules 
for  the  manipulation  of  their  instrument,  and,  in  addition  to  more 
pretentious  compositions,  wrote  exercises,  studies  and  pieces 
strictly  for  pedagogical  purposes.  So  successful,  indeed,  were 
they  in  effecting  this  object  that  many  of  their  educational  works 
are  still  regarded  as  foundation  stones  in  the  art  of  piano  playing, 
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while  the  more  elaborate  works  are  entirely  forgotten.  This  is 
especially  true  of  their  etudes,— little  pieces  constructed  in  simple 
but  correct  forms,  and  based  upon  some  technical  figure  or  pro- 
gression which  is  exploited  throughout  a  given  piece  as  a  means 
toward  the  acquirement  of  dexterity.  J.  S.  Bach's  Inventions 
may  be  included  in  this  class. 

A  musician  who  left  a  remarkable  imprint  upon  the  piano 
playing  of  his  day  was  the  Italian  Muzio  Clementi.  Born  while 
Handel's  fame  was  at  its  zenith,  he  witnessed  the  achievements  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  even  outlived  Beethoven. 

A  native  of  Rome,  where  he  was  born  in  1752, 
Clementi  became,  as  a  boy,  so  proficient  as  an 
organist  and  composer  of  contrapuntal  works,  that 
he  was  taken  in  charge  by  an  Englishman,  who 
encouraged  his  studies  at  his  home  in  Dorset- 
shire until  Clementi  made  a  successful  debut  as 
pianist  in  London,  in  1770.  A  continental  tour 
as  virtuoso  in  1781  included  a  contest  with 
Mozart,  who  described  him  as  "a  mere  mechani- 
In  the  ensuing  years,  however,  Clementi, 


cian. 


through  attentive  listening  to  expert  singers,  be- 
came especially  noted  for  his  cantabile  touch. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  chiefly 
in  London,  where  he  occupied  a  leading  position 
as  player,  teacher,  composer,  and  founder  of  the  clementi 

music  house  of  Clementi  and  Company.     On  other 

tours,  from  1802,  he  again  aroused  enthusiasm,  especially  in  Petrograd, 
where  he  introduced  some  of  his  proficient  pupils.  He  died  in  Evesham, 
England,  in  1832. 

Over  dementi's  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, "father  of  pianoforte  playing" — a  tribute  well  merited,  since 
he  was  the  first  great  composer  to  discard  wholly  the  earlier  in- 
struments in  favor  of  the  piano. 

Of  over  one  hundred  sonatas,  there  are  sixty-four  for  piano 
solo,  one  duo  for  two  pianos,  six  four-hand  duets,  and  others  in 
the  form  of  duos  for  piano  and  violin  or  flute,  and  trios  for  the 
same  combination  with  the  'cello  added.  "Some  of  the  solo 
sonatas  were  written  for  educational  purposes,  and  others  for 
cultivation  of  bravura  style,  others  again  combine  deep  expression 
with    masterly    form    and    effectiveness."1     Despite    their    many 
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merits,  however,  they  have  now  fallen  into  disuse,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Sonatinas,  Op.  36,  37,  and  38,  which  are  still  valuable 
as  teaching  pieces  in  the  elementary  grades,  through  their  simple 
directness  of  style.  As  an  example  of  his  pretentious  works,  we 
may  cite  the  Sonata,  Op.  50,  No.  3,  to  which  he  gave  the  program- 
matic title,  Didone  abbandonata:  Scena  Tragica  (Dido  deserted: 
Tragic  Scene).  An  introduction  of  fifteen  measures  begins  with 
this  theme  of  lamentation: 


Largo  patetico  e  sostenuto 


Three  elaborate  movements  follow,  in  which  Clementi  shows  his 
command  of  melodic  invention,  variety  of  modulation  and  fond- 
ness for  dynamic  effects,  often  indicated  by  the  sign  5/.  The 
development  sections,  however,  are  diffuse,  with  alternations  of 
contrapuntal  passages  such  as  the  following  canon: 


Allegro 


i 


nn 


do  Ice 


m 


I 


f- 


m 


? 


1=1 


etc. 


and  barren  harmonic  progressions. 

Other  piano  works  are  in  the  form  of  caprices,  preludes, 
fugues,  toccatas,  variations,  a  piano  method — -Introduction  to 
the  Act  of  Touch — and,  most  important  of  all,  the  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum  (Steps  to  Parnassus),  a  collection  of  100  etudes  in- 
volving all  the  technical  materials  of  Clementi's  experience.  In 
this  collection,  canons  and  fugues  furnish  finger-twisting  devices; 
lyric  melodies  occur  over  decorated  accompaniments;  conven- 
tional technical  figures  disport  themselves  in  double  notes,  scales, 
arpeggios,  or  octave  passages  such  as  the  following: 
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Veloce 


While  many  of  these  etudes  are  now  antiquated,  others  are 
essential  to  the  training  of  every  well-equipped  pianist. 

Of  dementi's  pupils  who  won  renown  as  teachers,  the  most 
noted  was  Johann  Baptist  Cramer  (1771-1858),  who  was  born 
in  Mannheim,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  London,  where  he 
shone  as  pianist  and  teacher,  and  where  he  also  founded  a  pub- 
lishing house.  His  many  piano  compositions,  which  include  105 
sonatas  and  countless  fantasias,  variations,  etc.,  are  now  forgotten 
with  the  exception  of  his  84  Studies,  in  two  parts  of  42  each, 
selections  from  which  are  in  every  piano  teacher's  curriculum. 
Cramer  made  much  of  the  equalization  of  both  hands  in  playing, 
a  trait  which  is  emphasized  in  the  studies  by  abundant  opportun- 
ities for  the  left  hand.  While  occupied  mainly  with  technical 
figures,  the  studies  are  yet  straight-forward  and  pithy  in  style. 

Ludwig  Berger  (1777-1839).  the  Berlin  pianist  and  teacher 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  August  Alexander  Klengel  (1783-1852), 
learned  writer  of  canons  and  fugues,  are  other  well-known  pupils 
of  Clementi.  John  Field,  another  pupil,  will  be  further  men- 
tioned in  a  following  chapter. 

Two  other  writers  of  etudes,  although 
of  later  date,  yet  belong  logically  to  this 
group.  The  first  of  these  is  Carl  Czerny 
(1791-1857),  pupil  and  protege  of  Bee- 
thoven. Born  in  Vienna,  he  early  aban- 
doned his  career  as  pianist  for  that  of 
teacher,  including  among  his  pupils  many 
who  won  laurels  iri  the  concert  field.  Of 
his  compositions,  which  number  over  1000, 
the  etudes  alone  have  survived.  These  are 
of  every  grade,  from  the  very   easiest  to 
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the  most  difficult;  and  altogether,  they  constitute  "a  mighty  ar- 
senal of  mechanical  appliances."  While  they  often  approach  the 
dryness  of  technical  exercises,  yet  as  pianistic  drill-masters  they 
still  retain  their  prestige. 

Again,  Ignaz  Moscheles  (1794-1870), 
son  of  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Prague,  won 
laurels  on  tours  as  a  virtuoso.  In  1821  he 
settled  in  London  as  teacher  and  composer, 
thereafter  making  frequent  trips  to  the 
continent.  On  one  of  these  trips  he  met 
the  boy  Mendelssohn  in  Berlin,  with  whom 
he  was  afterwards  closely  associated  as 
teacher  and  friend,  finally  becoming  in- 
structor of  piano  in  the  Conservatory  of 
moscheles  Leipsic. 

Moscheles'  piano  works,  in  all  prevailing  forms,  reflect  his 
own  brilliant  and  scholarly  playing.  His  Twenty-Four  Char- 
acteristic Studies,  Op.  70,  reveal  a  new  sphere  for  the  etude  in 
that  many  of  these  are  of  real  musical  value.  Themes  of  con- 
siderable distinction,  such  as  the  following,  are  handled  with 
taste  and  elegance: 


Lentamente  con  tenerezza 


Other  Pianists  and  Teachers 

Several  other  musicians  of  this  school  deserve  particular 
mention. 

A  Bohemian,  Johann  Ladislaus  Dussek  (1761-1812),  at  first 
an  organist,  then  a  pupil  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  had  a  notable  career 
as  pianist  in  Paris,  London  (where  he  was  associated  with 
Clementi)  and  other  continental  cities,  arousing  enthusiasm  by 
the  charm  and  fluency  of  his  playing,  and  his  singing  touch,  the 
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invention  of  which  he  disputed  with  Clementi.  His  piano  works, 
which  number  nearly  100,  and  which  include  12  concertos  and 
53  sonatas,  are  marked  by  a  profusion  of  ideas,1  which  are  lav- 
ished in  a  somewhat  diffuse  manner.  Some  of  the  sonatinas  and 
scattered  pieces  are  still  in  the  teacher's  repertory. 

Another  writer  of  pedagogically  useful  sonatas  and  sonatinas 
for  two  and  four  hands  was  Friedrich  Kuhlau  (1786-1832),  who 
was  born  in  Olzen,  Hanover,  and  lived  in  Copenhagen  from  1810 
as  teacher  and  composer. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  homage  paid  to  virtuosity  resulted 
in  many  compositions  written  solely  for  sensational  effect,  and 
made  up  of  clap-trap  devices.  The  Battle  of  Prague,  by  a  Bohe- 
mian pianist  named  Kotzwara  for  piano  with  accompaniment  ad 
libitum  of  violin  and  'cello,  became  the  rage  throughout  Europe, 
and  was  followed  by  many  similar  descriptive  pieces,  potpourris 
of  popular  airs,  etc.  In  this  respect  the  arch-offender  was  Daniel 
Steibelt  (1765-1823),  a  native  of  Berlin.  Despite  a  shallow 
style  which  induced  Bie  to  call  him  "one  of  the  disgraces  of  the 
age,"  Steibelt  enjoyed  immense  popularity  for  a  long  time,  es- 
pecially in  Paris  and  London,  where  his  fantasias,  variations, 
tempests,  battle  scenes  and  bacchanales  (with  tamborine  accom- 
paniment) tickled  the  fancy  of  the  multitudes.  A  kind  of  trem- 
olo with  both  hands  was  one  of  his  favorite  technical  devices. 

Joseph  Wolfl  (1772-1812),  who  rivalled  Beethoven  as  pian- 
ist, was  a  man  of  similar  ideas. 

A  man  of  more  serious  aims,  however,  was  Johann  Nepomuk 
Hummel,  whose  remarkable  accomplishments  both  as  virtuoso 
pianist  and  as  composer  followed  logically  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Mozart. 

Hummel's  compositions,  which  number  137,  are  mostly  for 
piano,  although  he  also  wrote  operas,  masses,  etc.  The  piano 
works  include  several  concertos,  of  which  Op.  85  in  A  minor  and 
Op.  89  in  B  minor  are  still  played;  six  sonatas — four  for  two- 
hands,  one  for  four  and  another  for  three  hands;  rondos,  fan- 
tasias, etc.,  besides  works  for  piano  with  other  instruments.     In 

Mendelssohn  called  him  "a  prodigal." 
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all  these  we  find  simple,  cantabile  melodies  that  savor  of  Mozart, 
such  as  the  following  from  the  Sonata  in  Eh  major: 

Allegro 


and  graceful,  rhythmic  themes,  such  as  the  following  from  the 
finale  of  the  same  sonata: 


Allegro  con  spirito 
ten. 


In  the  development  of  these,  however,  Hummel  runs  riot  with 

profuse  decoration  and  a  technical  facility  that  is  more  artificial 

than  soulful. 

Born  at  Presburg  November  14,  1778,  Hum- 
mel was  taken  at  eight  to  Vienna,  where  his 
father  had  been  appointed  conductor  of  a  leading 
theatre.  Here  Mozart  became  so  interested  in  the 
child's  ability  that  he  took  him  to  live  with  him 
and  personally  supervised  his  musical  studies.  A 
debut  in  1787  as  Mozart's  pupil  was  the  signal 
for  a  long  series  of  similar  activities,  during  which 
Hummel  made  frequent  tours  as  virtuoso,  acted 
as  deputy  for  Haydn  at  the  Esterhazy  palace 
(1804-11),  was  court  conductor  at  Stuttgart 
(1816-1819)  and  afterwards  at  Weimar  (1819- 
1837),  conducted  a  season  of  German  opera  in 
London,  and  incidentally  won  renown  as  teacher 
of  the  piano.     He  died  at  Weimar,  in  1837.  hummel 

Hummel  had  definite  ideas  about  technic,  which  he  advanced 
in  a  somewhat  pedantic  "method."  In  this  he  classifies  meticu- 
lously all  kinds  of  technical  devices  and  treats  at  length  of  finger- 
ing.    The  pedal  he  used  very  sparingly. 

TECHNIC 
Many  "methods"  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above  were 
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published  during  this  period,  in  which  divers  theories  were 
brought  forward  regarding  the  correct  position  of  the  hands,  the 
use  of  the  fingers,  etc.  These  theories  were  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  various  styles  of  pianism  developed  by  the  individual 
masters.  Regarding  these  styles,  Czerny  says  that  "Clementi  is 
to  be  played  with  a  steady  hand,  firm  touch  and  tone,  distinct  and 
flowing  execution,  precise  declamation;  Cramer  and  Dussek  can- 
tabihnente,  without  glaring  effects,  with  gentle  legato  and  due  use 
of  the  pedal;  Mozart  with  less  pedal,  clearly,  staccato,  with  spirit 
and  vigor;  Hummel  and  Moscheles  brilliantly,  rapidly  and  grace- 
fully, with  definition  in  the  proper  parts  and  intelligent  but 
elegant  declamation."1 

Dominant  over  all  these  styles,  however,  were  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Clementi.  "These  principles  depended  mainly  on 
the  construction  of  compositions  from  five-finger  passages,  scales 
and  arpeggios.  The  rules  of  fingering  required  that  a  five-finger 
position  should  always  be  taken  when  possible;  that  a  position 
once  taken  should  not  be  changed  unnecessarily;  that  all  passages 
derived  from  scales  and  arpeggios  should  be  fingered  like  the 
arpeggios  or  scales  on  which  they  were  founded;  that  the  thumb 
and  little  finger,  being  shorter  than  the  others,  should  not  be  used 
on  black  keys,  except  in  positions  where  their  shortness  produced 
no  disadvantage."2  dementi's  technic  gained  much  dynamic 
variety  from  his  use  of  the  English  pianos,  with  their  greater 
sonority  of  tone.  This  tone,  however,  he  never  forced  as  did 
many  of  the  virtuosi  who  followed  him. 

Compositions  for  Study 

The  principal  writers  of  etudes  are  represented  each  by  ten  typical  studies, 
abbreviated  for  modern  teaching  purposes,  in  these  four  volumes  of  the 
Ditson  Edition: 

dementi's  Essential  Studies. 
Cramer's  Essential  Studies. 
Czerny's  Essential  Studies. 
Moscheles'  Essential^  Studies. 

Sonatinas  by  Kuhlau,  Clementi  and  Dussek  are  included  in  the  Sonatina 
Album,  No.  131  of  the  Ditson  Edition. 

!Bie — History  of  the  Pianoforte. 

2J.  C  Fillmore — History  of  Pianoforte  Music. 
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CLEMENTI 

Sixty-four  Sonatas  are  published  in  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  Edition,  No's. 
471-3.  Selections  from  these  sonatas  are  found  in  most  of  the  standard 
cheap  editions,  as  is  also  the  book  of  Preludes  and  Exercises. 

Ditson  Edition,  No.  337  contains  the  Sonatinas,  Op.  36,  and  No.  128,  the 
Sonatinas  Op.  36,  37  and  38,  all  edited  by  Goetschius. 

No.  221  contains  selected  studies  from  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  edited  by 
Carl  Tausig. 

The  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  in  its  original  form,  is  found  in  the  Augener 
Edition,  No's.  8095  a-c. 

CRAMER 

The  original  84  studies  are  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No's.  142-5.  Fifty 
Selected  Studies  (von  Billow)  are  in  the  Ditson  Edition,  No.  224  (complete) 
or  No's.  225-8  (in  four  books). 

CZERNY 

Besides  the  volume  mentioned  above,  the  Ditson  Edition  contains  26  Vol- 
umes of  Czerny's  studies,  from  the  easiest  to  the  most  difficult.  Most 
popular  for  teaching  are  The  School  of  Velocity,  40  Studies,  complete  in 
No.  117,  or  in  four  books,  No's.  118-121;  and  The  Art  of  Finger  Dexterity, 
Op.  740,  50  Studies,  complete  in  No.  102  or  in  six  books,  No's.  103-108. 

MOSCHELES 

Twenty-four  Studies,  Op.  70  are  in  the  Ditson  Edition.  No's.  256-7.  Selec- 
ted Compositions  are  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No's.  182-3. 

KUHLAU 

Nineteen  Sonatinas,  edited  by  Goetschius,  are  in  the  Ditson  Edition,  No's. 
129,  130. 

DUSSEK 

Schirmer  Library,  No.  41,  contains  Six  Sonatinas,  Op.  20. 
Other  compositions  by  Dussek  adapted  for  teaching  are: 

La  Matinee,  Rondo  (IV). 

La  Chasse  (IV) . 

HUMMEL 

Compositions  are  published  in  Peters  Edition,  No's.  714,  2952,  275  a-c, 
2097;  in  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  Edition,  2  vol's,  1496-7,  etc. 

Selected  compositions  are  in  Schirmer  Library,  No's.  45,  46.  No.  47  con- 
tains the  two  concertos,  Op.  85,  89. 

Teaching  pieces  are: 

Rondo  in  C,  Op.  52  (III). 

La  Galante,  Op.  120,  a  Rondo  in  Eb  (V) . 
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Books  for  Further  Reading 

WEITZMANN     .     A  History  of  Pianoforte  Playing  and  Pianoforte  Litera- 
ture, Section  3-5. 

BIE History  of  the  Pianoforte  and  Pianoforte  Playing,  Chap- 
ters 6  and  7. 

KREHBIEL     .     .     The  Pianoforte  and  its  Music,  Chapters  8  and  10. 

SHEDLOCK    .     .     The  Pianoforte  Sonata. 

WESTERBY    .     .     The  Piano  Works  of  the  Great  Composers   (Clementi). 

do  ...     The  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  Part  II,  Chapters  5,  6: 

Part  III,  Chapter  2. 


Chapter  VII 


BEETHOVEN 


T I  ^HUS  far,  the  object  of  the  piano  music  which  we  have  studied 
A  has  been  mainly  to  satisfy  the  general  sense  of  beauty 
through  attractive  melody,  piquant  rhythm  and  nicely-adjusted 
details  of  form.  We  come  now  to  a  master  who  not  only  employs 
these  formal  factors  with  consummate  skill,  but  who  also  goes 
much  farther  in  effectually  subordinating  them  to  the  demands 
of  personal  expression. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn-on-the-Rhine,  December  16, 
1770.  Both  his  grandfather,  who  came  to  Germany  from  Antwerp,  and  his 
father,  were  singers  in  the  Electoral  Chapel.  At  four  he  began  music 
lessons,  urged  on  by  his  father,  who  wished  to  make  him  a  second  Mozart. 
After  instruction  in  violin,  piano  and 
organ  playing  by  local  teachers,  he 
was  appointed  second  court  organist, 
in  1784,  with  a  salary  of  about  sixty 
dollars  a  year.  In  1787  he  visited  Vi- 
enna, where  he  was  praised  by  Mozart, 
from  whom  he  received  a  few  lessons. 
After  playing  viola  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Court  Theatre  in  Bonn,  he  re- 
turned to  Vienna  in  1792,  settling 
there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
with  only  occasional  trips  to  nearby 
localities. 

While  in  Bonn,  Beethoven  made 
influential  friends  who  ultimately  se- 
cured his  entree  into  Viennese  society. 
There,  despite  his  uncouth  manners, 
he  became  a  favorite  through  the  new 
note  of  vitality  and  expressiveness  in 
his  playing.  As  a  composer,  too,  his 
genius  was  increasingly  recognized, 
until  he  was  granted  a  pension  by 
three  princely  patrons,  in  1809. 

In  referring  to  Mahler's  portrait  of 
Beethoven  reproduced  here,  Thayer  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven,  Vol.  II,  says:— 
"The  extended  right  hand  was  evidently  painted  with  great  care.  It  is 
rather  broad  for  the  length,  is  muscular  and  nervous,  as  the  hand  of  a  great 
pianist  necessarily  grows  through  much  practice ;  but,  on  the  whole,  is  neatly 


beethoven  in  1804  or  1805 
{Portrait  by  W.  J.  Mahler) 
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formed  and  well  proportioned.  Anatomically,  it  corresponds  so  perfectly 
with  all  the  authentic  descriptions  of  Beethoven's  person,  that  this  alone 
proves  it  to  have  been  copied  from  nature  and  not  drawn  after  the  painter's 
fancy." 

An  ear  trouble,  which  began  just  before  1800,  resulted  in  total  deafness 
about  1816.  His  guardianship  of  a  scapegrace  nephew,  whom  he  proved 
quite  incompetant  to  govern,  added  to  his  troubles,  which  were  further  ac- 
centuated by  frequent  ill-health  and  a  growing  irritableness  of  disposition 
that  tried  the  constancy  of  his  friends.  Nevertheless,  in  his  darkest  hours 
he  poured  forth  some  of  his  most  sublime  strains — the  Ninth  Symphony,  the 
Solemn  Mass  in  D  and  the  later  string  quartets.  He  died  March  26,  1827, 
universally  honored  as  a  musician. 

Beethoven  was  a  man  of  high  ideals,  but  of  a  suspicious  and  im- 
practical nature  that  led  to  frequent  broils  with  friends  and  publishers. 
In  politics,  he  embraced  with  enthusiasm  the  democratic  ideals  of  his  day; 
in  religion,  nominally  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  really  a  deist,  recognizing 
"God  in  nature."  His  finest  inspirations,  indeed,  were  gleaned  from  his 
frequent  rambles  in  the  country,  during  which  he  jotted  down  in  sketch- 
books ideas  that  were  afterwards  revised  and  incorporated  into  his  works. 
Fondness  for  conviviality  and  a  strong  sense  of  rough  humor  found  their 
reaction,  especially  in  later  life,  in  periods  of  depression,  during  which  he 
isolated  himself  from  the  world.  Notwithstanding  many  honorable  love 
affairs,  he  never  married.  Despite  his  unreasonable  outbreaks  of  temper, 
Beethoven  never  lacked  for  friends,  whom  he  attracted  not  only  by  his 
genius  as  a  musician,  but  also  by  his  appreciation  of  the  talents  of  others 
and  his  readiness  to  perform  charitable  acts. 

As  a  composer,  Beethoven's  ideas  matured  slowly  and  were  elaborated 
with  minute  care.  Often  four  or  five  works  were  in  progress  at  the  same 
time,  each  developing  logically  along  its  own  lines.  His  chief  medium  of 
expression  was  the  orchestra,  for  which  he  wrote  his  immortal  nine  sym- 
phonies, eleven  overtures,  and  lesser  works.  Among  many  masterly  chamber 
compositions,  his  sixteen  string  quartets  take  first  place.  An  opera,  Fidelio, 
an  oratorio,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  two  masses  and  a  number  of  solo  songs 
are  included  in  his  vocal  works. 

The  piano,  however,  was  the  instrument  which  he  employed 
in  working  over  and  experimenting  upon  his  ideas.  This,  added 
to  the  fact  that  Beethoven  was  himself  a  consummate  master  of  the 
keyboard,  accounts  for  the  prominent  position  which  he  occupies 
in  the  domain  of  piano  music. 

For  purposes  of  study,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  Beethoven's 
works  into  three  groups,  the  first  including  those  written  to  about 
1800,  the  second  those  from  1800  to  1815,  and  the  third  those 
written  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Let  us  employ  this 
division  in  considering  his  principal  piano  works,  the  thirty-two 
solo  sonatas.  In  addition  to  these  are  three  early  sonatas  and 
three  easy  sonatinas,  all  of  which  are  unimportant. 
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Beethovens  Broadwood  Piano 
From  a  drawing  made  March  30,  1827. 

FIRST  PERIOD 

The  sonatas  of  the  first  group  were  composed  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

1795  Op.  2,  No.  1   (in  F  minor),  No.  2  (in  A  major),  No.  3 
(in  C  major) . 

1796  Op.  49,  No.  2  (in  G  major),  Op.  7  (in  Eb  major). 

1797  Op.  10,  No.  1  (in  C  minor) ,  No.  2  (in  F  major) ,  No.  3  (in 
D  major) . 

1798  Op.   13,    {Pathetique,  in  C  minor),  Op.   14,  No.  1    (in  E 
major) ,  No.  2  (in  G  major) . 

1799  Op.  49,  No.  1  (in  G  minor) . 

1800  Op.  22  (in  Bb  major). 

In  general,  Beethoven  adheres  closely  to  previous  models 
during  this  period:  there  is  no  decided  break,  indeed,  between  his 
earlier  sonatas  and  the  later  ones  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  But 
from  the  first  we  find  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  both 
form  and  expression.  In  six  sonatas — the  first  four,  Op.  10, 
No.  3  and  Op.  22 — for  instance,  he  employs  four  movements  in- 
stead of  the  customary  three.  Also,  beginning  with  the  third 
sonata,  the  coda  becomes  more  elaborate;  and  to  Op.  13  an  intro- 
duction is  prefixed. 
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His  temperamental  nature  is  shown,  too,  in  the  compelling 
character  of  his  themes  and  the  vivid  contrast  between  the  two 
subjects  in  his  first  movements.     This  contrast  is  strikingly  ap- 
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parent  in  the  very  first  sonata, 
where  the  upward  -  bounding 
first  motive: 

is  balanced  by  the  smooth, 
downward  lilt  of  the  second 
theme : 


No  time  is  wasted,  either,  upon  vapid  or  irrelevant  passage- 
work.  Examine,  for  instance,  the  transitional  passage  between 
the  two  themes  just  quoted.  Beginning  (measure  9)  with  the 
announcement  of  the  first  motive  in  the  bass,  fragments  of  it  are 
heard  for  several  measures,  when  the  mood  gradually  changes  to 
that  of  the  more  quiet  second  theme,  which  then  enters  unob- 
strusively.  In  such  ways  does  Beethoven  "break  down  the  fences" 
between  the  different  sections,  articulating  them  logically  and  em- 
phasizing the  continuity  of  the  thought. 

Especially,  however,  are  these  qualities  exhibited  in  the  de- 
velopment sections,  where  every  thing  is  concentrated  upon  the- 
matic material  presented  in  the  exposition,  and  where  this 
material  often  appears  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  forms  and  keys, 
and  with  rich,  closely  woven  texture.     Observe,  for  instance,  the 

development  section   in  the  first  move-  ra= 

ment  of  Op.  14,  No.  2,  where  the  pun-         Jrff     =  J  ^J  |  J^jzz 
gent  first  motive: 
appears  now  on  top,  now  be- 
low,  in    various   keys,    some- 
times dismembered: 


sometimes  enlarged:  s 

but  always  claiming  the   attention. 
Again,    in    Op.     13     (Pathetique) , 

freest  of  all  the  sonatas  of  this  period,  the  majestic  theme  of  the 
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introduction  dominates  the  whole  of  the  , 

first  movement ;  while  the  motive  of  the         V'A   j  J    jj  f 
second  theme: 


becomes  a  leader  in  the  finale: 


ga 
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At  the  close  of  the  development,  too,  we  often  find  Beethoven 
mystifying  the  hearer  by  passages  that  grow  increasingly  vague, 
until  the  first  theme  suddenly  reappears,  to  begin  the  recapitula- 
tion, as  in  Op.  10,  No.  1 : 
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Undoubtedly,  Beethoven's  prestige  as  a  pianist  was  due  not 
so  much  to  his  expert  technic  as  to  the  new  dramatic  expression 
which  he  revealed.  This  quality  crops  out  in  his  works  in  the 
frequent  dynamic  signs  (//?,  5/,  etc.)  which  we  have  seen  culti- 
vated by  Clementi  (page  75),  and  which  increasingly  besprinkle 
Beethoven's  pages.  Fired  with  this  dramatic  power  are  his  slow 
movements,  which  immediately  voice  an  unprecedented  depth  and 
sincerity  of  emotion.  Consider  the  Largo  of  Op.  7,  character- 
istically marked  con  grand'  espresslone.  Here  we  find  rich, 
sonorous  chords,  made  more  impressive  by  the  rests  which  follow, 
as  at  the  beginning : 
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unexpected  modulations,  such  as  that  to  Ab  in  measure  24; 
sudden  contrasts  of  /  and  pp  and  use  of  contrasting  registers,  as 
in  measures  37-50;  and  the  emphasis  of  important  chords  by 
cadenza-like  runs,  as  in  measures  10  and  12. 

Beethoven's  sense  of  humor  often  runs  riot,  as  in  the  whim- 
sical finale  to  Op.  10,  No.  1,  and  in  the  frequent  scherzo  (jest)  — 
a  quickened  and  enlivened  form  of  the  old-time  minuet.  Unsatis- 
fied, too,  with  the  trivial  last  movements  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
Beethoven  elaborates  for  these  a  form  which  combines  that  of 
the  sonata-allegro  and  the  rondo,  somewhat  as  follows: 


Exposition  (Development)  Recapitulation 

A,    transition,    B  I      A C  I      A,    transition,    B 

Keys:        x  y  |      x  z  |      x  x 


coda 
x 


In  this  formula  for  the  sonata-rondo,  the  exposition  and  re- 
capitulation evidently  conform  to  the  sonata-allegro  type;  but 
instead  of  the  regular  development,  the  first  theme  is  repeated 
and  a  new  theme  (C)  appears.  Examples  of  this  form  are  found 
in  the  finales  of  Op.  2,  No's.  2  and  3;  Op.  7,  and  Op.  22. 

SECOND  PERIOD 

The  sonatas  of  the  second  group  were  composed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

1801  Op.  28  (Pastorale,  in  G  major)  ;  Op.  26  (in  Ab)  ; 

Op.  27,  No.  1   (in  Eb  major),  No.  2    (Moonlight,  in  C& 
minor) . 

1802  Op.  31,  No.  1  (in  G  major) ,  No.  2  (in  D  minor) . 

1803  Op.  31,  No.  3  (in  Eb  major) . 

1804  Op.  53  (Waldstein,  in  C  major). 

1805  Op.  54  (in  F  major). 

1806  Op.  57  (Appassionato,  in  F  minor). 

1808  Op.  79  (in  G  major). 

1809  Op.  78  (in  F#  major)  ;  Op.  81a   (Absence  and  Return,  in 
Eb  major) . 

1814     Op.  90  (in  E). 
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In  this,  the  golden  epoch  of  his 
inspiration,  Beethoven,  without  re- 
jecting old  forms,  rearranges  these  to 
suit  his  original  ideas.  In  neither 
Op.  26  nor  Op.  27,  No.  1,  for  in- 
stance, is  there  a  movement  in  sonata- 
allegro  form;  while  in  Op.  27,  No.  2 
this  form  is  used  only  in  the  last 
movement.  Op.  31,  No.  2,  on  the 
contrary,  has  this  form  for  all  the 
movements. 

There  are,  too,  excursions  into 
the  picturesque,  as  in  the  Pastorale* 
Op.  28,  the  Absence  and  Return,  Op. 
81a,  and  the  last  movement  of  Op. 
31,  No.  2,  which  Beethoven  char- 
acterized as  representing  the  hoof- 
beats  of  a  galloping  horse.  (The  title  Moonlight,  given  by  an 
enterprising  publisher  to  Op.  27,  No.  2,  was  unauthorized  by 
Beethoven).  Of  Op.  90,  Beethoven  compared  the  first  movement 
to  a  "struggle  between  head  and  heart,"  and  the  second  movement 
to  "a  dialogue  with  the  beloved." 

Tendencies  toward  freer  expression  noted  in  the  first  period 
now  become  more  marked  in  the  greater  length  and  more  personal 
tone  of  many  movements.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  buoyant 
themes  and  joyous  atmosphere  of  Op.  53  with  the  grandeur  and 
emotional  depth  of  the  Appassionata,  Op.  57.  The  coda  often 
rises  to  the  importance  of  a  fourth  section  of  the  sonata-allegro 
form,  furnishing  an  elaborate  peroration  to  the  whole  movement, 
as  in  Op.  53,  first  movement,  where  it  occupies  nearly  sixty 
measures.  In  this  same  movement,  too,  Beethoven  departs  from 
the  custom  of  announcing  the  second  theme  in  the  dominant  by 
putting  it  in  E,  a  major  third  from  the  tonic: 
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dolce  e  molto  legato 


1  IjjP  P  § 


Orchestral  effects  are  constantly  in  evidence,  suggested  es 
pecially  in  sudden  changes  of  registers,  such  as  these  in  Op.  53: 


Flui 


Finally  we  mention  Beethoven's  power  of  dramatic  climax, 
as  evidenced  in  the  slowly  mounting  phrases  of  the  Marcia 
Funebra  of  Op.  26,  and  the  strenuous  flights  in  the  last  movement 

of  Op.  27,  No.  2. 

THIRD  PERIOD 

This  group  includes  the  final  five  piano  sonatas: 
1816     Op.  101  (in  A  major). 
1818     Op.  106  (in  Bb  major). 

1820  Op.  109  (in  E  major). 

1821  Op.  110  (in  Ab  major). 

1822  Op.  Ill  (in  C). 
In  these  sonatas,  composed 

during  the  period  of  Beethoven's 
severest  troubles  and  total  deaf- 
ness, he  casts  aside  all  barriers 
of  tradition,  employing  and  a- 
dapting  forms  on  s  an  entirely 
new  basis.  The  fugue  now  ap- 
pears as  a  frequent  constructive 
factor,  and  in  complex  workman- 
ship    as     the     finale     of     three 
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sonatas.  Variations  are  elaborated  beyond  all  previous  bounds. 
The  number  of  movements  is  erratic,  ranging  from  two  in  Op.  Ill 
(with  introduction)  to  five  in  Op.  106.  Some  of  these  are  of 
great  length;  complex  rhythms  and  sudden  changes  of  tempo 
abound.  Moods  vary  from  the  pervading  calm  of  Op.  101  to  the 
powerful  and  dominant  tone  of  Op.  111. 

There  are  moments,  however,  when  Beethoven's  genius  runs 
riot  and  oversteps  those  boundaries  of  unity  and  coherency  which 
are  so  admirably  observed  in  preceding  works.  Nevertheless,  a 
personal  note  is  struck  which  reveals  "such  elements  of  progress 
that  these  wonderful  works  have  become  the  point  of  departure 
for  all  of  our  modern  symphonic  music."1 

Next  in  importance  of  the 
compositions  for  piano  solo 
are  the  twenty-one  sets  of  vari- 
ations. Beethoven's  facility  in 
manipulating  themes  makes 
him  revel  in  this  elastic  form, 
which  he  sometimes  treats  with 
technical  deftness,  as  in  the  32 
Variations  in  C  minor;  some- 
times as  a  mere  jeu  d'esprit.  by 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  fanciful 
devices,  as  in  the  33  Variations 
on  a  Waltz  by  Diabelli,  Op. 
120;  and  again  in  a  more  seri- 
ous vein,  as  in  the  6  Variations, 
Op.  34,  where  each  one  is  a 
characteristic  piece,  of  indi- 
vidual mood  and  key.  Most  of  the  variations  are.  early  works, 
chiefly  of  pedagogic  importance.  In  the  more  mature  sets,  how- 
ever, Beethoven  enlarges  the  scope  of  this  form,  frequently  finish- 
ing with  a  coda  that  is  an  elaborate  movement  in  itself.  Of  this 
more  advanced  type  are  most  of  the  variations  that  occur  in  the 
sonatas. 
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There  are  four  rondos,  one,  an  early  work,  in  A  major;  two 
included  in  Op.  51;  and  a  Rondo  a  capriccio  in  G,  which  Beetho- 
ven whimsically  called  "the  search  for  a  lost  penny."  Op.  51, 
No.  1,  in  C,  is  a  smoothly-flowing  piece  of  easy  grade;  while  No.  2 
of  the  same  opus  is  Mozartean  in  its  graceful  decorations. 

Other  piano  pieces  include  three  sets  of  Bagatelles  (Trifles), 
—Op.  33  (7),  Op.  119  (11)  and  Op.  126  (6)  ;  a  Polonaise,  Op. 
89;  an  Andante  favori  in  F;  seven  Minuets,  thirteen  handler, 
etc. — all  of  which  are  useful  in  the  teacher's  repertory.  For  four 
hands,  there  are  a  sonata,  three  marches  and  two  sets  of  variations. 

We  now  pass  to  Beethoven's  compositions  for  piano  with 
other  instruments. 

Of  ten  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  five  were  written  in 
each  of  the  first  two  periods.  As  a  rule,  these  sonatas  are  less 
distinctive  than  those  for  piano  solo,  although  important  excep- 
tions are  the  noble  Sonata,  Op.  47,  dedicated  to  the  violinist 
Kreutzer,  and  the  poetic  and  pastoral  Sonata,  Op.  96. 

Five  sonatas  for  'cello  and  piano  are  especially  interesting  in 
structure,  since  there  is  generally  a  double  exposition  of  each 
melodic  phrase,  and  since  four  of  the  five  open  with  a  preluding 
introduction.  Two  of  these  sonatas  (Op.  102)  belong  to  the  last 
period. 

The  nine  trios — together  with  two  sets  of  variations  also 
written  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello — "furnish  the  most  perfect 
example  of  the  union  of  three  instruments  in  the  whole  range  of 
music."1  Other  chamber  music  includes  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
horn,  Op.  17;  a  quintet  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and 
horn;  a  quartet  for  piano  and  strings  arranged  from  the  preced- 
ing; also  three  juvenile  quartets. 

For  piano  and  orchestra  Beethoven  wrote  five  concertos: 
No.  1,  Op.  15,  in  C  major;  No.  2,  Op.  19,  in  Bb  major;  No.  3, 
Op.  37,  in  C  minor;  No.  4,  Op.  58,  in  G  major;  No.  5,  Op.  73,  in 
Eb  major.  No's.  1  and  2  (of  which  No.  2  was  written  first,  and 
both  of  which  were  products  of  the  year  1795)  show  no  marked 
ICrowest — Life  of  Beethoven. 
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progress  over  Mozart's  best  concertos,  and  are  cast  in  the  same 
general  mold.  In  No.  3,  however,  the  master's  hand  is  felt  in 
the  virile  style  and  constructive  strength  immediately  asserted  in 
the  march-like  first  theme: 


Allegro  con  brio 


A  still  further  crescendo  of  genius  appears  in  No.  4  and  No.  5— 
The  Emperor — ,  in  both  of  which  Beethoven  departs  from  estab- 
lished custom  by  asserting  the  piano  from  the  very  beginning.  In 
these  last  two,  also,  he  strikes  a  blow  at  the  extemporized  cadenza, 
making  it  optional  in  No.  4  and  incorporating  it  in  the  text  of 
No.  5 — a  custom  followed  by  succeeding  composers. 

A  triple  concerto,  Op.  56,  for  piano,  violin,  'cello  and  or- 
chestra, a  rondo  for  piano  and  orchestra  and  a  Choral  Fantasia 
in  which  a  chorus  also  joins,  should  also  be  mentioned.  In  all 
these  works  Beethoven  shows  the  same  consummate  skill  in  the 
management  of  his  instruments  which  has  placed  his  nine  sym- 
phonies at  the  head  of  all  orchestral  compositions. 

Beethoven  advanced  no  new  theories  as  to  the  manipulation 
of  the  keyboard,  preferring  to  stress  interpretation  rather  than 
technic.  Employing  at  first  the  Viennese  pianos,  he  later,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Clementi,  adopted  the  more  solid  English 
instruments, — a  change  to  which  his  piano  music  reacted  by  a 
more  sonorous  style,  wider  compass  and  frequent  use  of  the 
pedals.  It  is  noteworthy  that  his  Sonata,  Op.  22  was  the  first 
one  written  distinctively  for  the  piano. 

Compositions  for  Study 

The  Piano  Compositions  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  (2  volumes),  edited  by 
Eugen  d'  Albert  (Musicians  Library)  contain  a  carefully  selected  list  of 
works  for  teaching  or  study. 

The  complete  works  are  published  in  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Peters  and 
Litolff  Editions. 
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For  the  Sonatas,  the  Ashdown  Edition  (two  volumes)  is  especially  recom- 
mended. They  are  also  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  2  volumes. 
No's.  1  and  2,  and  3  volumes,  No's.  301-303. 

The  Variations  are  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No's.  6,  7.  A  volume 
of  easy  compositions  is  found  in  No.  5  of  Schirmer  Library;  Edition  Wood, 
No.  35;  Presser  Collection,  No.  178,  etc. 

The  Concertos  are  found  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No's.  621-625. 
Compositions  especially  adapted  to  teaching  are  as  follows: 

Sonatas:  Op.  2,  No.  1  (IV-V)  ;  Op.  10,  No.  1  (IV-V)  ;  Op.  10,  No.  2  (V)  ; 
Op.  13  (V)  ;  Op.  14,  No.  1  (IV-V)  ;  Op.  14,  No.  2  (IV-V)  ;  Op.  26 
(V-VI)  ;  Op.  27,  No.  2  (V-VI)  ;  Op.  31,  No.  3  (V-VI)  ;  Op.  49,  No.  2 
(III)  ;  Op.  53  (VI)  ;  Op.  57  (VI-VII)  ;  Op.  79  (III-IV)  ;  Op.  90 
(V-VI)  ;  Op.  109   (VI).     Also  Sonatinas  in  F  and  G  major  (III). 

Variations:  Six  Variations  on  Nel  cor,  in  G  major  (III). 
Six  Easy  Variations  on  a  Swiss  Song   (II). 
Six  Variations  in  F,  Op.  34  (V) . 
Thirty-two  Variations  in  C  minor  (V-VI). 

Rondos:  Op.  51,  No.  1,  in  C  (IV). 
Op.  51,  No.  2,  in  G  (V). 

Concertos:  No.  1,  in  C  (V)  ;  No.  3,  in  C  minor  (V-VI). 

Miscellaneous  compositions: 

Bagatelle  in  Eb,  Op.  33,  No.  1   (IV). 
Albumleaf,  Filr  Elise  (III-IV). 
Andante  favori,  in  F  (V) . 
Minuet  in  Eb  (III). 

Books  for  Further  Reading 

BIE History  of  the  Pianoforte  and  Pianoforte  Players,  Chap- 
ters 6  and  7. 

WEITZMANN      .     A  History  of  Pianoforte  Playing  and  Pianoforte  Litera- 
ture, Section  4. 

KREHBIEL     .     .     The  Pianoforte  and  its  Music,  Chapter  9. 

-  HAMILTON    .     .     Outlines  of  Music  History,  Chapter  7,  Section  1. 
uLANDORMY       .     The  History  of  Music,  Chapter  13. 

"  PRATT       .     .     .     The  History  of  Music,  Chapter  24. 

-  CROWEST      .     .     Life  of  Beethoven. 
*"  DTNDY       .     .     .     Life  of  Beethoven. 

THAYER    .     .     .  Beethoven    (3  volumes). 

'"  D.  G.  MASON       .  Beethoven  and  his  Forerunners. 

WESTERBY    .     .  Trie  Piano  Works  of  the  Great  Composers  (Beethoven*. 

do  ...  The  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  Part  II,  Chapters  6,  7. 

KULLAK    .     .     .  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Playing. 

SHEDLOCK    .     .  The  Pianoforte  Sonata. 

D' ALBERT      .     .     Introduction   to   Piano   Compositions   of  L.  van  Beetho- 
ven (Musicians  Library) . 


Chapter  VIII 

THE  CLASSIC-ROMANTIC  COMPOSERS. 
FIELD,  WEBER,  SCHUBERT,  MENDELSSOHN 

IV  T  E  have  seen  how  Beethoven  tended  in  his  later  works  to 
**  break  away  from  conventional  models  and  to  insist  on  a 
greater  freedom  of  expression.  In  so  doing,  he  simply  reflected 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  influenced  all  forms  of  art  and  which 
culminated  in  what  is  known  as  romanticism.  Untrammelled 
personal  expression  was  the  key-note  of  this  movement;  and  in 
pursuit  of  this  ideal,  musicians  gradually  abandoned  the  general- 
ities and  homogeneous  style  of  the  classicists  in  favor  of  each 
one's  personal  taste  and  characteristics.  Some,  for  instance, 
turned  to  descriptive  writing,  others  to  the  illustration  of  stories 
or  events,  others — the  largest  class — to  the  expression  of  subjec- 
tive states  of  mind.  While  the  classicists,  too,  had  reared  forms 
of  complex  architectural  details,  such  as  that  of  the  sonata,  the 
new  composers  abandoned  or  altered  these  forms  in  favor  of  short, 
concentrated  musical  lyrics,  each  of  which  dealt  with  the  phases 
of  a  single  emotional  experience. 

Before  romanticism  gained  full  sway,  however,  a  number  of 
composers  who  had  been  educated  in  the  older  school  still  ad- 
hered fundamentally  to  classic  forms,  venturing  more  or  less, 
however,  into  romantic  regions.  It  is  with  these  "classic-roman- 
ticists" that  the  present  chapter  is  concerned. 

JOHN  FIELD 

One  of  the  first  of  this  group  was  dementi's  distinguished 
pupil,  the  Irish  John  Field  (1782-1837),  mentioned  on  page  76, 
who  charmed   audiences   throughout  Europe  by  his   poetic   ren- 
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ditions  during  his  tours  as  virtuoso,  and 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  Russia,  where  he 
became  an  established  favorite  as  pianist 
and  teacher.  As  a  classicist,  Field  wrote 
seven  concertos,  four  sonatas,  besides  ron- 
dos, variations,  etc.  In  his  dreamy  Noc- 
turnes (Night  Pieces),  of  which  eighteen 
were  published,  Field  set  the  pace  for  the 
many  lyric  pieces  which  followed  him 
under  such  titles  as  Songs  without  Words, 
Impromptus,  Romances,  etc.  In  these 
nocturnes  a  song  melody  reigned  supreme. 
chaste  and  tasteful  decorations. 


FIELD 


often  recurring  with 


WEBER 

A  more  assertive  style,  however,  was  cultivated  by  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber,  who,  though  an  able  exponent  of  piano  playing,  won 
his  chief  laurels  as  the  founder  of  the  German  romantic  opera. 


Descendant  of  an  aristocratic  family,  von 
Weber  was  born  at  Eutin,  North  Germany,  Dec- 
ember 18,  1786.  During  his  early  years,  which 
were  spent  wandering  about  with  his  father's 
theatrical  troupe,  he  studied  with  various  notable 
teachers,  becoming  an  expert  pianist.  After  ex- 
periences as  performer,  composer  and  conductor 
of  operas,  he  won  national  renown  by  his  Der 
Freiscliiitz — a  romantic  opera  thoroughly  Teu- 
tonic in  plot  and  expression.  Of  two  other 
operas — Euryanthe  and  Ober on— the  latter  was 
produced  in  London  only  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  there  in  1826. 

Although  delicate  in  body,  von  Weber  was 
a  man  of  unceasing  activity.  Imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  German  folk-music,  his  works  sparkle  with  tuneful  melodies  and 
stirring  rhythms.  \ 

Weber's  chief  works  for  piano  solo  in  the  classic  vein  are 
his  four  sonatas,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  four  movements. 
Of  these  the  Sonata  in  Ah,  Op.  39,  has  the  greatest  merit,  although 
the  Rondo  in  C  from  Op.  24 — the  so-called  Perpetual  Motion — 
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still  retains  popularity.  The  sonatas  are  brilliant  and  pleasing; 
but  they  lack  that  solidity  of  structure,  especially  in  the  develop- 
ment sections,  which  is  the  glory  of  Beethoven's  works. 

In  seven  sets  of  variations,  Weber  often  plays  upon  the  theme 
by  alterations  of  the  fundamental  harmonies.  Other  solo  works 
include  the  Rondo  brillant  in  F,  Op.  62;  the  Polacca  brillante 
in  E,  Op.  72;  and  the  Invitation  to  the  Dance,  Op.  65 — all  of 
which,  and  especially  the  last-named,  served  as  show  pieces  for 
succeeding  virtuosi,  such  as  Tausig  and  Liszt. 

For  piano  and  orchestra  Weber  wrote  two  concertos,  which 
are,  however,  eclipsed  by  the  Konzertstuck,  Op.  79 — a  thrilling 
tour  de  force  illustrative  of  a  mediaeval  love  story  which  inspired 
Weber  to  give  free  rein  to  his  romantic  tendencies.  There  are 
also  several  pieces  of  chamber  music  in  which  the  piano  takes 
part;  and  a  number  of  four-hand  duets  which  include  four  easy 
and  melodious  sonatas. 

A  spirit  of  vitality  and  optimism  pervades  Weber's  work 
that  does  much  to  atone  for  rather  commonplace  harmonies  and 
a  lack  of  profundity.  Sparkling  runs  are  often  based  on  the 
sequential  repetition  of  some  graceful  figure,  as  in  this  passage 
from  the  Rondo  brillant : 


J  brillante 


The   above   passage,  as  also   the   principal   theme   of  this   rondo 
show  his  fondness  for  figures  that  turn  about  a  given  note: 


Moderato  e  con  grazia 


Weber  here  places  his  second  theme  in  a  novel  relation  to  the 
accompaniment : 
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Tricks  of  virtuosity  are  rampant  in  the  Konzertstiick,  where 
Weber's  large  hand  is  suggested  by  rapid  octaves,  full  chords  and 
wide  stretches,  such  as  these  in  the  accompaniment: 


a 


V 


V 


V 


V 


&:•- 


Ml 


The   first   theme   is    presented   over  staccato   chords — a   favorite 
device  with  Weber : 


Larghetto 


-  i,J      J> 
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con  duolo  e  ben  tenuto  la  melodia 
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Altogether,  Weber's  piano  works,  while  sometimes  franklv 
sensational  in  their  theatric  glitter,  are  yet  healthful  in  their 
evident  sincerity.  To  following  composers,  too,  he  left  a  legacy 
of  new  and  fruitful  devices  for  pianistic  brilliancy  and  variety. 

SCHUBERT 

An  important  phase  of  the  romantic  movement  was  the 
development  of  the  German  song,  or  lied.  Inspired  by  the  in- 
creasing group  of  romantic  poets,  many  German  musicians  turned 
aside  from  the  writing  of  complex  sonatas  to  the  composition 
of  proper  settings  for  their  lyrics,  which  opened  an  enticing  vista 
for  personal  expression.  Of  these  musicians  the  outstanding 
figure  was  Franz  Peter  Schubert,  who  reacted  to  the  suggestions 
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of  poetry  in  a  flood  of  melodies  that  has  easily  placed  him  at  the 
very  head  of  all  song-writers.  Fortunately,  his  attention  was 
also  directed  toward  instrumental  composition,  with  substantial 
results  in  orchestral  symphonies,  string  quartets,  etc.,  and — what 
is  more  to  our  present  purpose — a  varied  collection  of  music  for 
the  piano. 


Schubert  and  his  Friends. 


From  a  worldly  point  of  view,  Schubert's  life  was  commonplace  and 
unsuccessful.  Born  in  Lichtenthal,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  January  31,  1797, 
he  was  early  taught  music  by  his  father,  a  schoolmaster,  and  by  his  brothers. 
When  about  eleven  years  old  he  became  a  member  of  the  court  choir,  which 
involved  instruction  in  the  Imperial  Convict,  or  training  school.  Here  he 
played  in  the  school  orchestra  and  wrote  youthful  but  pretentious  music. 
After  leaving  the  Convict,  he  taught  in  his  father's  school  till  1816,  mean- 
while studying  musical  composition  and  writing  operas,  masses  and  some 
of  his  most  inspired  songs,  such  as  the  Erlking.  Finally,  yielding  to  the 
call  of  music,  he  abandoned  his  school  teaching  and  went  to  live  with  a 
friend  in  Vienna.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  occa- 
sional trips  to  nearby  regions,  devoted  to  his  art,  and  meanwhile  struggling 
with  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  his  impractical  nature  and  by 
the  lack  of  general  appreciation  of  his  genius.  He  died  in  1828,  a  victim 
of  neglect,  never  having  even  heard  many  of  his  greatest  works. 

Schubert  wrote  over  600  solo  songs,  besides  part-songs,  cantatas,  masses, 
choral  works,  operas,  etc.  His  chief  orchestral  works  are  ten  symphonies 
and  seven  overtures.  Of  chamber  works  there  are  thirteen  string  quartets, 
besides  trios,  quintets,  an  octet,  etc. 
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Passing  now  to  his  piano  compositions,  we  note  first  his 
twenty-one  solo  sonatas,  which  vary  widely  in  merit.  Some  of 
these  are  early  works,  commonplace  in  style;  others,  more 
mature,  set  forth  a  profusion  of  ideas  which,  however,  are 
often  lavished  with  a  lack  of  compact  organization  that  is  in  wide 
contrast  to  Beethoven's  concentrated  style.  Instead  of  articulated 
development  we  find  repetition  of  themes,  either  exact  or  in 
different  keys,  and  a  fondness  for  lingering  over  these  themes 
which  often  results  in  inordinate  length.  Having  established  a 
rhythm,  too,  Schubert  frequently  adheres  to  it  slavishly  through 
long  passages  or  an  entire  movement.  Yet  such  faults  are  bal- 
anced by  moments  of  great  beauty,  and  by  enticing  lyrical  themes 
such  as  the  following,  which  initiates  the  Sonata,  Op.  120: 

Allegro  moJerato 

T 


As  an  example  of  Schubert  at  his  best,  we  may  cite  the 
Sonata  in  A  minor.  Op.  42,  of  which  the  first  movement,  called 
"well-nigh  perfect"  by  Shedlock,  begins  with  this  appealing 
theme: 


Moderato 


Following  this  movement  is  a  series  of  variations  of  rare  beauty, 
and  a  buoyant  scherzo.     The  final  rondo  is  prolix. 

Op.  53,  in  D  major,  and  Op.  120,  in  A  major,  both  written 
in  1825,  are  also  of  especial  interest.     Op.  78,  in  G  major,  con- 
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sisting  of  a  Fanlasie,  Andante,  Minuetto  and  Allegretto,  is  a  cross 
between  a  fantasia  and  a  sonata.  The  Minuetto  in  B  minor  is  a 
favorite  piano  piece. 

Another  elaborate  composition  is  the  Fantasia,  Op.  15.  In 
several  instances  Schubert  uses  the  melody  of  one  of  his  songs 
as  a  theme  for  an  instrumental  composition;  and  in  this  fantasia 
he  bases  the  Adagio  movement  on  his  song  "The  Wanderer." 
His  romantic  tendencies  are  evident  in  his  choice  of  keys:  the 
Allegro,  beginning  in  C  major,  ends  on  the  dominant  of  C#  minor; 
the  Adagio,  written  in  the  latter  key,  introduces  the  Presto  in  Ab 
major,  which  in  turn  leads  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  move- 
ment, in  C.  Such  unconventional  modulations  are  frequent  in 
his  works. 

In  contrast  to  the  length  of  Schubert's  sonatas  are  his  many 
short  dances — waltzes,  landler,  etc.,  most  of  which  are  but  a  few 
bars  in  length.  The  rhythmic  charm  of  the  waltzes  has  been 
perpetuated  in  Liszt's  Soirees  de  Vienne,  in  which  some  of  the 
most  attractive  ones  are  contrastingly  grouped. 

Schubert's  romanticism,  however,  is  most  keenly  felt  in  his 
lyric  pieces — Impromptus  and  Moments  Musicals — in  which,  as 
in  Field's  Nocturnes,  the  emotional  possibilities  of  the  short 
piece  are  revealed.  Of  the  four  Impromptus,  Op.  90,  the  first, 
in  C  minor,  savors  of  a  fantasia  in  its  varied  sequence  of  contrast- 
ing themes  and  passages.  Here  we  find  the  triplet  accompani- 
ment used  in  his  songs,  notably  the  Erlking: 


Allegro  molto  moderato 


In  the  second  Impromptu,  in  Eb,  Schubert  sets  the  pace  for 
many  following  compositions  by  alternating  an  etude-like  part 
with   one  that  is  distinctively  lyric.     No.   3,   in   Gb    (generally 
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transposed  to  G)  lingers  lovingly  over  a  sustained,  song-like 
melody;  and  No.  4,  in  Ab,  combines  such  a  melody  with  figurated 
passages. 

Of  the  four  Impromptus,  Op.  142,  the  most  popular  are  the 
concise  No.  2,  in  Ab,  and  No.  3,  a  theme  with  variations  in  Bb,  in 
which  each  of  the  five  variations  is  a  little  piece  of  marked  in- 
dividuality. Here  many  of  Schubert's  peculiar  traits  are  in 
evidence,  such  as  his  naive  fondness  for  repeated  notes  in  the 
melody: 


Andante 
i 


1  i 1 
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and  his  further  emphasis  of  the  stronger  beats  by  a  quickly  fol- 
lowing accent  (nachschlag)  : 


m  jrfif  IVFfTff 


Of  especial  charm,  too,  are  the  six  little  pieces,  Op.  94,  which 
he  aptly  called  Moments  Musicals.  The  well-known  No.  3  of 
this  set  shows  his  frequent  quick  changes  between  the  minor  and 
major  modes;  for  beginning  in  F  minor,  it  passes  gracefully  in 
the  coda  to  F  major: 

Allegro  moderate 
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Schubert's  fondness  for  piano  duets  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  compositions,  of  which  his  fourteen  marches  are 
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favored  by  pianists.  Some  of  these  are  heroic,  others  are 
military,  others  characteristic  in  style.  The  Marche  Militaire  in 
D  major,  which  has  been  arranged  as  a  piano  solo  by  Tausig,  is 
the  best  known  of  the  group. 

In  the  songs,  the  piano  plays  an  important  part  with  its  il- 
lustrative background  that  emphasizes  the  dominant  mood  and 
enhances  its  fluctuations.  The  piano  is  also  a  factor  in  four 
sonatas  for  violin,  four  trios,  a  quintet  and  smaller  compositions. 

MENDELSSOHN 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  hand-to-mouth  existence  of  Schu- 
bert is  the  brilliant  career  of  Felix  Mendelssohn.  The  inheri- 
tance of  wealth  and  culture  which  he  enjoyed,  and  which  would 
have  lured  most  young  men  to  a  life  of  idleness  or  dilettantism, 
he  employed  to  the  uttermost  toward  the  furtherance  of  his  excep- 
tional musical  gifts  and  ideals. 


Grandson  of  the  noted  philosopher  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  and  son  of  a  prosperous  banker, 
Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg,  February  3, 
1809.  In  1812  the  family  moved  to  Berlin;  and 
there  he  was  given  systematic  musical  instruction 
at  first  by  his  mother  and  then  by  the  best  teach- 
ers obtainable,  including  Zelter  for  theory, 
Berger  for  piano  and  Henning  for  violin.  By  the 
time  he  was  ten  years  old  he  had  written  over 
fifty  compositions,  including  a  trio,  a  cantata, 
songs  and  piano  pieces.  His  phenominal  de- 
velopment was  additionally  furthered  by  the  Sun- 
day morning  concerts  given  at  the  Mendelssohn 
home,  at  which  young  Felix  appeared  as  soloist, 
orchestral  conductor  and  composer,  together  with 
his  talented  sister  Fanny. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  received  instruction  from  Moscheles; 
visited  Paris,  where  he  was  praised  by  Cherubini;  and  wrote  other  impor- 
tant works,  including  an  opera,  the  Octet,  Op.  20,  and  the  Overture  to  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  An  enthusiast  over  Bach,  he  revived  interest 
in  the  master's  works  by  a  performance  of  the  Passion  Music,  in  1829. 
During  the  latter  year  he  began  his  travels,  visiting  first  the  British  Isles 
and  afterwards  Italy,  stopping  en  route  for  two  weeks  with  the  veteran 
Goethe,  who  was  fascinated  by  his  genius.  Although  his  attractive  person- 
ality won  hosts  of  other  friends  wherever  he  went,  he  diligently  pursued  his 
musical  work,  constantly  adding  to  his  list  of  compositions. 


MENDELSSOHN 
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The  remainder  of  his  life  was  one  of  ceaseless  activity.  In  continual 
demand  as  conductor  and  pianist,  he  appeared  in  both  capacities  on  several 
other  visits  to  England,  also  leading  several  Rhenish  festivals  and  assuming 
charge,  in  1835,  of  the  important  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipsic.  In  1837 
he  married;  in  1840  he  inaugurated  the  music  section  of  a  new  Academy  of 
Arts,  at  Berlin;  and  in  1843  he  founded  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Leipsic  with  a  notable  staff  of  instructors,  including  Moscheles,  Schumann 
and  David  (for  violin).  He  died  in  1847,  soon  after  receiving  news  of  the 
death  of  his  beloved  sister  Fanny. 

Mendelssohn  exerted  an  immense  influence  over  the  whole  course  of 
music  by  his  magnetic  personality,  his  wealth  and  culture,  his  wide  circle 
of  musical  interests  and  the  high  ideals  which  he  steadfastly  furthered. 
Idolized  as  an  incomparable  genius  during  his  lifetime,  he  afterwards  suf- 
fered from  an  inevitable  reaction  to  overpraise;  and  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  his  work  has  attained  a  just  perspecti\e. 

Preeminent  in  the  field  of  choral  music.  Mendelssohn  has  left  the 
oratorios  St.  Paul,  Elijah,  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  and  many  lesser  religious 
works,  such  as  settings  of  psalms,  anthems,  etc.  There  are  also  many  solo 
and  part  songs.  Of  great  dignity  and  seriousness  of  style  are  his  organ 
works,  of  which  his  six  sonatas  are  especial!)  important.  His  chamber 
works  include  for  strings  ten  quartets,  tun  quintets,  a  sextet,  an  octet,  etc. 
For  orchestra  he  wrote  five  symphonies — of  which  the  Italian  and  Scotch 
are  best  known — eight  overtures,  etc. 

In  appraising  his  piano  compositions,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
first,  that  Mendelssohn,  like  Schubert,  entered  the  arena  when 
very  young  as  a  full-fledged  genius,  and  that  his  later  compo- 
sitions show  none  of  the  marked  contrast  over  the  earlier  ones  that 
is  apparent  in  the  case  of  Beethoven;  and  second,  that  while  he 
was  by  education  a  classicist,  by  nature  he  tended  strongly  toward 
the  romantic  school.  It  is,  indeed,  in  picturesque  and  lyrical 
expression  that  he  excels;  while  his  compositions  in  the  strictly 
classic  vein  are  often  arid  and  monotonous.  Accordingly,  like 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn  was  most  at  home  in  short  pieces  of  con- 
centrated emotional  expression.  In  this  vein  are  his  forty-eight 
Songs  without  Words,  published  at  intervals  during  his  active 
life  in  eight  books,  each  containing  six  pieces.  Songs  of  various 
moods  are  represented.  Some,  such  as  No's.  1,  2,  4,  9,  16,  35  and 
44,  may  be  classed  as  religious  lyrics,  through  their  calm,  organ- 
like rhythms  and  sustained,  compact  harmonies.  There  are  others, 
such  as  No's.  7,  11,  13,  19,  20,  25,  31,  37,  40,  42,  which  come 
rather  under  the  head  of  quiet,  love  lyrics;  while  still  others,  such 
as  No's.  5,  8,  10,  15,  17,  21,  24,  26,  38,  39,  43,  47,  are  passionate 
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outbursts.  The  folksong  is  glorified  in  No's.  14,  16,  23,  23,  33 
and  43;  while  genre  pictures  are  presented  in  the  Hunting  Song, 
No.  3;  the  Funeral  March,  No.  27;  the  Spinning  Song,  No.  30; 
the  Spring  Song,  No.  34  and  the  so-called  Berceuse,  No.  36. 
Reactions  to  Italian  impressions  are  shown  in  the  Venetian  Boat 
Songs,  No's.  6,  12  and  29;  and  in  the  Tarantelle,  No.  45. 

All  of  these  are  written  in  simple  forms,  and  with  a  smoothly 
flowing  melody  in  which  there  is  a  refreshing  absence  of  the 
meaningless  decorations  that  often  marred  the  compositions  of 
the  day.  The  bounds  of  refinement  and  good  taste  are  never  over- 
stepped: a  rough  chord,  once  asserted,  is  immediately  placated 
by  polished  progressions,  as  is  the  following  chord  of  the  ninth 
from  No.  22: 


Perhaps  the  highest  level  of  originality  is  reached  in  the 
genre  group.  While  there  are  other  gems  of  refined  sentiment, 
however,  in  many  of  the  lyrics,  one  is  apt  to  weary  of  Mendels- 
sohn's polite  mannerisms.  Monotony  of  rhythm,  for  instance,  is 
often  felt  in  the  unvaried  recurrence  of  an  accompaniment  figure, 
overtopped  by  a  serene  melody,  as  in  No.  1 : 
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The  motive  consisting  of  four  downward  scale-tones  which 
begins  the  above  piece  was  a  favorite  with  Mendelssohn,  as 
evidenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  song-part  in  No's.  2,  6,  13,  and 
in    many    less    conspicuous    places.     Phrase    after    phrase,    too, 
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mounts  up  to  its  wave-like  crest,  which  elegantly  dissolves  into  an 
indirect  or  "feminine"  cadence,  as  in  No.  22: 


Adagio 


T}\. 


JU 


m 


As  typical  of  his  more  extended  piano  works,  we  may  cite 
the  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op.  14,  "one  of  those  compositions  which, 
in  a  restricted  area,  present  a  distinction  of  measure,  balance, 
variety  in  unity,  strength  and  elegance,  perfect  adjustment,  which 
bespeak  the  genuine  art- work."1  An  introduction  in  the  style  of 
a  quiet  Song  without  Words  intensifies  to  a  powerful  climax,  from 
which  we  are  led  to  the  rondo  proper.  In  the  subtle,  staccato 
motive  of  this  rondo  we  hear  an  echo  of  Mendelssohn's  Overture 
to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  reminiscences  of  which  often 
appear  in  other  works: 


Presto 


A  second,  song-like  motive,  which  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  first,  is 
later  embroidered  with  wave-like  arpeggios: 


marcato 


Finally    Mendelssohn    the   virtuoso    peeps    out    in    graceful    ara- 
besques and  rapid  scale-runs: 


^Rapin:  Histoire  du  piano  et  des  pianistes. 
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the  whole  ending  in  an  octave  passage  in  which  alternating  hands 
take  the  place  of  the  hroken  octaves  of  Clementi  and  Beethoven 
(see  page  76)  : 

1 
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Among  other  notable  compositions  is  the  Variations  seri- 
euses,  Op.  54,  comprising  a  theme  and  seventeen  variations,  each 
of  which  is  an  individual  inspiration,  with  an  elaborate  coda. 
Of  several  similar  sets,  Op.  82  in  Eb  major  is  of  special  charm. 
Of  the  three  little  Fantasias  or  Capriccios,  Op.  16 — dedicated  to 
three  young  English  ladies  at  whose  country  home  Mendelssohn 
had  been  a  guest — the  second,  in  which  fairies  play  about  the 
trumpet-vine,  is  especially  picturesque.  The  Fantasia-sonata, 
Op.  28  presents  Mendelssohn  in  a  more  congenial  mood  than  the 
three  early  sonatas,  which  are  dry. 

The  romantic  spirit  is  fused  with  a  severely  classical  form  in 
the  Six  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Op.  35,  where  most  of  the  preludes 
savor  of  the  Song  without  Words,  and  the  fugues  indulge  in  un 
wonted  modulations  and  climactic  flights,  as  in  No.  1,  in  E  minor, 
where  a  glowing  climax  ends  in  the  massive  treatment  of  a 
chorale  tune.  Seven  Characteristic  Pieces,  Op.  7  and  Six  Chil- 
dren s  Pieces,  Op.  72  are  of  chaste  and  pleasing  style;  but  a 
number  of  Capriccios,  Etudes,  Fantasias,  etc.  suffer  from  mo- 
notonous length  and  the  elaboration  of  uninteresting  material. 
Mendelssohn's  predilection  for  minor  chords,  too,  and  occasional 
commonplace  themes  often  induce  a  heaviness  of  atmosphere. 


4 
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Models  of  concentrated  style,  however,  are  found  in  his  two 
piano  concertos,  Op.  25,  in  G  minor  and  Op.  40,  in  D  minor. 
These  concertos — especially  the  first — were  long  reigning  favor- 
ites among  pianists  and  conservatories  on  account  of  their  facile, 
pianistic  style,  their  happy  manner  and  the  terseness  and  close 
connection  between  the  three  movements  of  each.  Op.  25,  begin- 
ning in  G  minor,  modulates  to  E  major  for  the  second  movement, 
and  concludes  with  a  brilliant  finale  in  the  key  of  G  major. 
Lyric  melodies  (gracefully  embroidered  in  the  second  movement; 
alternate  with  fiery  passages,  in  which  Weber's  influence  is  ap- 
parent. 

Of  several  concert  pieces  with  orchestra,  the  Capriccio, 
Op.  22,  is  the  most  attractive.  Chamber  music  with  piano  in- 
cludes three  early  quartets;  a  sonata  with  violin  and  one  with 
'cello;  and  two  trios,  Op.  49  and  66.  In  the  trios  Mendelssohn 
sets  the  example  for  an  orchestral  style  of  writing  much  culti- 
vated by  following  composers. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  work  of  the  three  leading 
classic-romantic  composers — the  brilliant,  theatric  but  straight- 
forward style  of  von  Weber;  the  naive  spontaniety  of  Schubert 
and  the  polished  but  manneristic  measures  of  Mendelssohn.  Of 
the  three  Mendelssohn  exerted  the  most  immediate  influence,  prop- 
agated through  a  long  line  of  imitators  and  followers,  some  of 
whom  will  be  discussed  in  succeeding  chapters.  Despite  his  lack 
of  deep  passion,  too,  Mendelssohn's  elegant  and  cultured  style 
and  his  adherence  to  whatever  is  best  in  tradition  imprinted  an 
added  dignity  and  refinement  upon  the  whole  course  of  piano 
music. 

Compositions  for  Study 

FIELD 

Eighteen  Nocturnes,  edited  by  Liszt,  are  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library, 
No.  42.  Peters  Edition,  No.  491,  contains  Nocturnes,  and  No.  1059  the 
Concerto  in  A  major.  Nine  Popular  Pieces  are  found  in  the  Augener 
Edition,  No.  8135. 

Teaching  pieces  are  as  follows: 

Nocturne,  No.  5,  in  Bb    (III-IV) . 
Nocturne,  No.  2,  in  C  minor  (IV-V). 
Rondo  in  Eb  (V). 
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WEBER 

Complete   piano  works  are   in  the  Peters  Edition,  No's.  717a-c;    Breitkopf 
and  Hartel  Edition,  No's.  276,  277.     Schirmer  Library  contains  4  Sonatas 
(No.  760)  ;  Pieces  and  Variations  (No.  134). 
Original  compositions  for  four  hands  are  in  Peters  Edition,  No.  188a. 

Teaching  pieces  are  as  follows: 
Invitation  to  the  Dance  (V) . 
La  Gaiete.  Rondo  brilliant,  E  (V). 
Polacca  brillant  in  Eb  (V) . 
C oncer tstuck  in  F  minor  (VI). 

SCHUBERT 

Selected  piano  compositions  of  Franz  Schubert,  edited  by  August  Spanuth 
(Musicians  Library)  contains  all  the  Impromptus  and  Moments  Mu- 
sicals, the  Fantasia  in  C,  Op.  15,  the  Sonata  in  A  minor,  Op.  42,  and 
shorter  composition. 

Complete  compositions  for  piano  solos  are  found  in  Peters  Edition,  No's.  7, 
488,  718,  150;  four-hand  pieces,  No's.  155a-d;  in  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
Edition:  solos,  No's.  261,  263;  duets,  No's.  262a-b,  1458.  Schirmer 
Library,  No.  75  contains  the  Fantasias,  Impromptus  and  Moments  Mu- 
sicals; No.  887  contains  ten  Sonatas. 

Teaching  pieces  are  as  follows: 

Impromptu  in  Eb,  Op.  90,  No.  2   (V). 
Impromptu  in  G,  Op.  90,  No.  3  ( V) . 
Impromptu  in  Ab,  Op.  90,  No.  4  (V). 
Impromptu  in  Ab,  Op.  142,  No.  2   (IV). 
Impromptu  in  Bb,  Op.  142,  No.  3  (V). 
Moment  musical  in  C,  Op.  94,  No.  1   (IV). 
Moment  musical  in  Ab,  Op.  94,  No.  2   (IV). 
Moment  musical  in  F  minor,  Op.  94,  No.  3   (III-IV) . 
Moment  musical  in  Ab,  Op.  94,  No.  6  (IV). 
Minuetto  in  B  minor,   (IV-V). 
Sonata  in  D  major,  Op.  120  (V). 

MENDELSSOHN 

Thirty  Piano  Compositions  by  Felix  Mendelssohn,  edited  by  Percy  Goet- 
schius  (Musicians  Library)  contains  a  judicious  selection  of  the  most 
important  piano  works,  such  as  Op.  14,  Op.  16,  Op.  54,  Op.  82,  and 
eight  Songs  without  Words. 

The  Songs  without  Words,  analytic  edition  by  Percy  Goetschius,  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Ditson  Edition,  No.  98. 

The  complete  piano  works  are  found  in  the  Peters  Edition,  5  volumes,  No's. 
1704a-e:  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  Edition,  No's.  1578-80;  Augener  Edition, 
No's.  5060-75. 

Schirmer  Library,  No.  59  contains  miscellaneous  compositions,  and  No's. 
61-2  the  two  concertos. 
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Teaching  pieces  are  as  follows: 

Songs  without  Words,  No's.  1    (IV),  3   (V),  6  (IV),  25   (V),  30   (V), 

34  (V). 

Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op.  14  (VI). 

Fantasia,  Op.  16,  No.  2  (IV-V). 

Prelude  in  E  minor  (IV). 

Six  Children's  Pieces,  Op.  72  (III-IV). 

Concerto  in  G  minor,  Op.  25  (V-VI). 


WESTERBY 

BIE       ... 

KREHBIEL  . 
WEITZMANN 

HAMILTON 
LANDORMY 
PRATT     .    . 
D.  G.  MASON 


MAX  von  WEBER 
E.DUNCAN  .  . 
STRATTON      .    . 

SPANUTH    .    .    . 


Books  for  Further  Reading 

A  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  Part  III,   Chapters  1, 
3-5,  8. 

A   History  of  the   Pianoforte  and    Pianoforte  Players, 
Chapters  7  and  8. 

The  Pianoforte  and  Its  Music,  Chapter  10. 

A  History  of  Pianoforte  Playing  and  Pianoforte  Litera- 
ture, Sections  4  and  5. 

Outlines  of  Music  History,  Chapters  7  and  8. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapter  14. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapters  25,  27,  31. 

The  Romantic  Composers 

Preface  to  Thirty  Compositions  by  Mendelssohn   (Mu- 
sicians Library) . 

Life  of  C.  M.  von  Weber. 

Life  of  Schubert. 

Life  of  Mendelssohn. 

(The  two  last  in  The  Master  Musicians  Series) . 

Introduction  to  Selected  Piano  Compositions  by  Schu- 
bert (Musicians  Library) . 


Chapter  IX 

SCHUMANN  AND   BRAHMS 

/~\F  the  two  composers  who  form  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
^-^  the  first  has  been  called  "the  true  pioneer  of  the  romantic 
movement  in  Germany,"  while  the  second,  heralded  by  Schumann 
as  his  successor,  proved  amply  able  to  carry  forward  the  stand- 
ard thus  delegated  to  him.  Both  men  entered  on  their  work  with 
a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  great  masters  of  the  past;  but  both 
refused  either  to  be  slavish  imitators  of  these  masters  or  to  lower 
their  ideals  in  order  to  win  popular  approval. 

SCHUMANN 

Mingling  as  a  youth  a  voracious  craving  for  novelty  in  both 
literature  and  music,  Robert  Schumann  vacillated  between  the 
two  arts,  producing  music  in  which  literary  traits  were  often  strik- 
ingly apparent.  A  man  of  vivid  imagination  and  unflinching 
sincerity,  he  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  whatever  seemed  to  him 
destined  to  make  for  musical  progress. 

Schumann's  father,  Friedrich  Schumann,  abandoned  mercantile  pur- 
suits for  a  literary  career.  In  1808  he  set  up  a  bookstore  in  Zwickau,  a 
Saxon  mining  town;  and  there  Robert  was  born,  June  8,  1810,  the  youngest 
of  five  children.  In  boyhood  he  was  effectually  "spoiled"  by  his  sentimental 
mother  and  fond  godmother — a  fact  afterwards  shown  by  his  stubborn  in- 
sistence upon  whatever  object  happened  to  possess  his  mind.  At  about 
fourteen,  he  developed  a  dreamy  and  melancholy  disposition,  further  em- 
phasized by  his  perusal  of  the  romantic  poets,  and  especially  of  the  intellec- 
tual vagaries  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  whose  literary  style  afterwards  affected 
his  own  writings.  Meanwhile  he  won  a  reputation  for  expertness  as  pianist 
and  extemporiser. 

After  his  father's  death,  in  1826,  Schumann  endeavored  to  carry  out 
the  former's  wishes  by  enrolling  as  law  student  at  the  Leipsic  University; 
but  here,  and  subsequently  at  Heidelberg,  his  musical  bent  took  easy 
precedence  over  his  academic  work;  and  at  last,  on  the  advice  of  his  musical 
instructor,  the  eminent  pedagogue  Friedrich  Wieck,  he  definitely  decided 
upon  a  musical  career. 
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Robert  and  Clara  Schumann 


Thwarted  in  his  intention  of  becoming  a  pianist  by  an  experiment  that 
lamed  his  fourth  finger,  he  turned  to  composition,  producing  before  1840 
his  most  important  works  for  piano.  With  a  group  of  kindred  spirits  who 
united  to  further  high  musical  ideals  against  the  superficiality  of  the  day, 
he  founded  the  Neite  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik.  a  musical  journal  of  which  he 
remained  editor  for  ten  years.  In  this  paper  he  wrote  many  critical  articles 
under  the  names  of  various  members  of  an  imaginary  society  of  Davids- 
bilndler,  of  which  Eusebius,  the  dreamy  poet,  and  Florestan,  the  vigorous 
man  of  action  are  often  referred  to  as  inspiration  for  his  piano  compositions. 

In  1840,  opposing  her  father's  wishes,  he  married  Clara  Wieck,  who  had 
already  won  laurels  as  a  pianist,  and  who  from  that  time  ably  seconded  his 
genius.  From  1843  he^was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  piano  and  compo- 
sition at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  But  a  growing  nervous  trouble  withdrew 
him  more  and  more  from  active  life.  He  lived  successively  in  Dresden  and 
in  Diisseldorf,  where  he  conducted  a  choral  society  from  1850  to  1853. 
His  last  days  were  spent  in  an  asylum  near  Bonn,  where  he  died  in  1856. 

Schumann  is  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  musical  fraternity.  Of 
dignified  and  intellectual  personality  and  of  acute  critical  insight,  he  wel- 
comed with  joy  any  evidence  of  budding  musical  talent,  and  thus  gave  an 
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impetus  to  many  young  aspirants.  As  a  Teutonic  philosopher,  he  often 
seeks  to  express  in  his  music  thoughts  "too  deep  for  utterance'' ;  with  the 
result  that  he  frequently  writes  in  a  subtly  suggestive  style  that  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  Mendelssohn's  polished  and  complete  measures. 

Concentrated  upon  one  medium  of  musical  expression  at  a  time,  Schu- 
mann at  first  wrote  exclusively  for  piano.  In  1840,  the  year  of  his  marriage, 
he  composed  some  150  songs;  after  which  he  turned  to  orchestral  writing, 
producing  two  symphonies  and  his  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale  in  1841. 
Again,  in  1842,  chamber  music  occupied  his  attention;  and  in  1843  he  wrote 
his  Paradise  and  Peri,  for  soloists,  chorus  and  orchestra.  Other  notable 
works  are  his  third  and  fourth  symphonies  (1846  and  1850),  his  opera 
Genoveva  (1848),  his  cantata  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose,  and  his  Requiem 
Mass,  Op.  148. 

About  one-third  of  Schumann's  music  was  written  for  the 
piano. 

Youthful  enthusiasm  and  romantic  conceits  pervade  the  first 
succession  of  piano  solos,  which  include  all  of  his  published 
compositions  through  Op.  32.  In  the  earliest  of  these,  such  as 
the  Abegg  Variations  and  the  Papillons,  we  realize  that  Schumann 
is  struggling  with  a  lack  of  sufficient  technical  skill  to  express 
himself  competently;  but  by  Op.  9  he  becomes  master  of  his 
material. 

Following  the  example  of  Schubert,  he  often  finds  the  short 
piece  his  most  natural  medium;  but  upon  the  pretext  of  some 
slight  connection  or  kinship  of  style  he  groups  these  pieces  under 
suggestive  titles.  The  word  Abegg — the  name  of  a  young  lady 
whom  he  met  as  a  student — is  translated  into  a  musical  theme 
for  his  Variations,  Op.  1;  festivities  and  maskers  are  depic- 
ted in  the  twelve  Papillons,  Op.  2,  in  the  Carnaval,  Op.  9 
(21  numbers)  and  in  the  five  movements  of  the  Fas chin gsschwank 
aus  Wien  (Vienna  Carnival  Scenes),  Op.  26;  the  Davidsbundler 
(Society  of  Davidites)  hold  communion  in  the  eighteen  numbers 
of  Op.  6;  familiar  scenes  of  childhood  are  illustrated  in  the 
thirteen  Kinderscenen,  Op.  15;  a  theme  by  Clara  Wieck  unites 
the  ten  Impromptus,  Op.  5.  Little  or  no  connection  exists  be- 
tween the  five  Intermezzi,  Op.  4;  the  eight  Fantasiestucke,  Op.  12; 
the  eight  Kreisleriana,  Op.  16  (named  from  a  famous  concert- 
master  who  appears  in  one  of  Hofmann's  poems)  ;  the  eight 
Novelletten,  Op.  21;  the  four  Nachtstilcke  (Nocturnes),  Op.  23; 
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the  three  Romances,  Op.  28;  and  the  Scherzo,  Gigue,  Romanze 
and  Fughetta,  Op.  32.  To  this  period  also  belong  most  of  the 
fourteen  Bunte  Blatter,  Op.  99,  and  the  twenty  Albumblatler , 
Op.  124. 

Schumann  responded  to  the  prevalent  call  for  piano  studies 
by  Twelve  Concert  Etudes  after  Caprices  by  Paganini — the  phe- 
nomenal virtuoso  violinist — which  were  published  as  Op.  3  and 
Op.  10,  in  two  groups  of  six  each,  and  which  were  introduced  by 
suitable  technical  exercises.  Of  orchestral  scope  are  his  Sym- 
phonic Etudes,  Op.  13,  consisting  of  a  theme  and  twelve  vari- 
ations, presented  in  richly  colored  harmonies. 

More  closely  connected  cyclic  forms  of  great  breadth  and 
power  are  found  in  his  Grosse  Sonata  in  F  minor,  Op.  11,  with 
its  introduction  and  four  massive  movements;  his  Second  Sonata, 
Op.  22,  in  G  minor,  of  three  movements;  and  his  Third  Grand 
Sonata,  Op.  14,  in  F  minor,  labelled  Concerto  without  Orchestra, 
on  account  of  the  lavish,  symphonic  style  of  its  four  movements. 
Of  sonata  dimensions  is  also  the  Fantasia  in  C,  Op.  17,  with  its 
three  movements.  This  fantasia,  though  composed  in  1836,  was 
afterwards  devoted  to  the  memorial  festival  in  honor  of  Beetho- 
ven, at  Bonn,  in  1845. 

Individual  pieces  of  large  scope  are  his  Toccata  in  C,  Op.  7, 
with  its  prodigious  technical  demands;  and  his  Allegro,  Op.  8,  in 
B,  with  its  cadenza-like  passage  work.  Graceful  and  original 
figures  characterize  the  lighter  Arabesque,  Op.  18.  The  flowing, 
lyric  style  of  the  Blumenstiicke,  Op.  19,  contrasts  with  the  more 
fantastic  Humoreske,  Op.  20. 

Before  listing  his  later  piano  works,  let  us  glance  at  the 
above  compositions  more  in  detail.  The  same  fondness  for 
quaint  conceits  already  suggested  peeps  out  continually:  the  gay 
scenes  of  the  Papillons  are  finally  hushed  as  the  clock  strikes  six 
and  the  dancers  depart;  the  name  of  a  town  of  romantic  as- 
sociations— A  ES  C  H  (ES=Eb,  H  German  for  B) — which 
also  contains  the  principal  letters  of  his  own  name,  is  made  the 
motto  of  the  Carnaval;  Florestan  and  Eusebius  grow  warm  in 
debate  in  Op.  6;  in  Op.  15,  No.  12  the  music  ends  vaguely  as  the 
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child  falls  asleep,  while  in  the  next  and  concluding  number  the 
philosopher  lingers  over  the  fleeting  joys  of  childhood;  a  strain 
of  the  Marseillaise  lurks  in  the  first  movement  of  Op.  26,  in 
defiance  of  the  ban  then  put  upon  the  tune  in  Vienna. 

As  to  form,  Schumann  not  only  champions  boldly  the  short 
or  even  fragmentary  piece ;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  remold  existing 
forms  or  to  invent  others  for  his  purpose:  the  three  variations  of 
Op.  1  are  followed  by  an  elaborate  Finale  alia  Fantasia;  the 
rondo  takes  on  a  new  aspect  and  unexpected  contrasts,  as  in 
Grillen,  of  Op.  12  and  the  Arabesque,  Op.  18;  while  unwonted 
structural  successions  appear  in  Op.  17  and  Op.  26. 

His  compositions,  too,  "teem  with  sharp  contrasts."  Bold, 
aggressive  harmonies  yield  to  yearning,  poetic  fancies;  obvious 
rhythms  alternate  with  subtle  syncopations.  The  rollicking 
manner chor  of  Schumann's  college  days  is  suggested  in  such 
progressions  as  the  following,  from  Grillen: 


Scherzando    (Mil  humor) 


In  the  above  example  is  also  seen  Schumann's  fondness  for 
frank  sequences  (1,  2,  3),  his  use  of  chords  and  octave  passages 
in  contrary  motion  (measures  2,  3)  and  his  bold  syncopations, 
which  sometimes  press  closely  upon  one  another,  as  in  a  later 
passage  of  the  same  piece: 
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Imitative  passages  involving  chords  often  tax  the  capacity  of 
the  hands,  when  the  pedal  is  used  to  unite  extremes,  as  in  this 
passage  from  the  Aufschwung,  Op.  12: 


Molto  allegro 


W*EEJ 
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Melodies   jostle   as   they   reinforce    each    other    in    irregular 
rhythms,  as  in  the  same  piece: 


Passionate  outbursts  are  voiced  in  impetuous  figures  that 
mount  up  with  clashing  accents,  as  in  the  Kreisleriana,  Op.  16, 
No.  1: 
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Quite  a  different  Schumann  dreams  through  poetic  fancies, 
where  vague  longings  are  half  revealed  in  gently  conflicting 
rhythms,  such  as  these  of  Des  Abends,  Op.  12,  where  the  triple 
meter  of  the  melody  wanders  above  the  duple  accompaniment: 
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in  the  melodic  fragments   that  imitate   one  another   in  different 
voices  as  in  W arum,  Op.  12 : 

Lento  e  teneramente 


in  the  soft  contralto  duet,  submerged  in  the  richly  dispersed  har- 
monies of  the  Romance,  Op.  28,  No.  2: 

Semplice 

-M 


and  in  elusive  chord  progressions,  in  which  Schumann  anticipates 
the  modern  emotional  effects,  as  in  the  Traumeswirren,  Op.  12: 
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There  is  everywhere  a  wealth  of  modulation,  a  tendency  toward 
the  lower  register  of  the  instrument  and  a  demand  for  the  damper 
pedal  as  a  means  of  blending  dispersed  chords  and  diverse  colors. 

Of  later  works  for  piano  solo,  we  may  mention  the  Album  for 
the  Young,  Op.  68 — a  series  of  forty-three  delightful  little  pieces 
in  every  variety  of  style,  which  have  proven  an  inestimable  boon 
to  piano  teachers.  Other  collections  are  four  Marches,  Op.  76; 
the  nine  Waldscenen,  Op.  82;  three  Fantasiestiicke,  Op.  Ill;  and 
three  Sonatas  for  the  Young,  Op.  118a.  There  are  also  several 
studies  and  sketches  for  the  pedal  piano  and  a  few  contrapuntal 
pieces,  including  six  fugues  on  the  word  B-A-C-H,  for  piano  or 
organ.  Several  piano  duets  are  overshadowed  by  the  fine 
Andante  and  Variations,  Op.  46,  for  two  pianos,  four  hands. 

In  his  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54,  Schumann  shuns  mere 
pianistic  display,  placing  piano  and  orchestra  upon  an  intimate 
footing  in  the  elaboration  of  broad  and  dignified  themes.  For 
piano  and  orchestra  there  are  also  the  Introduction  and  Allegro, 
Op.  92  and  the  Concert  Allegro,  Op.  134.  Two  piano  trios  are 
somewhat  heavy  in  style:  but  the  Quartet  in  Eb,  Op.  47,  and  the 
Quintet,  Op.  44,  in  the  same  key,  are  genuine  inspirations. 

Schumann  revealed  a  wealth  of  new  possibilities  in  piano 
music.  Broadening,  as  he  did,  the  whole  gamut  of  its  emotional 
expression,  he  called  for  a  new  technic  that  should  be  equally  at 
home  in  enlarged  chord  progressions  and  in  the  intricate  weave 
of  subtle  melodic  suggestions.  Pianists  were  at  first  shy  in  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  these  unusual  demands,  so  at  variance  with  the 
facile  technic  of  the  day;  and  consequently  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore Schumann's  works  were  appraised  at  their  due  value  and 
were  accorded  the  commanding  place  which  they  justly  deserve. 

BRAHMS 

Although  Johannes  Brahms  belongs  to  a  younger  generation 
than  the  men  whose  works  we  are  now  studying,  his  intimate  con- 
nection with  Schumann  and  the  similarity  in  their  aims  naturally 
link  their  work  together. 
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Johannes  Brahms 


Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833,  in  humble  circumstances. 
From  his  father,  a  double-bass  player,  he  inherited  his  musical  ability; 
and  from  his  mother  he  developed  depth  and  nobility  of  character.  Under 
excellent  teaching  he  early  became  so  expert  as  a  pianist  that  at  fourteen  he 
made  his  debut  in  concert  and  in  1853  he  toured  with  the  Hungarian 
violinist  Remenyi.  It  was  during  this  tour  that  he  excited  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Schumann,  whose  praise  brought  him  into  wide-spread  notice.  For 
a  short  time  he  served  as  conductor  of  an  orchestra  at  Detmold;  but  he 
abandoned  this  position  for  a  period  of  serious  study,  which  lasted  from 
1858  to  1862. 

After  residence  in  Switzerland  and  German  towns,  and  various  concert 
tours,  he  settled  in  Vienna  in  1869,  which  he  thenceforward  regarded  as  his 
permanent  abode,  leaving  it  only  for  occasional  engagements  as  conductor 
or  concert  pianist.  In  later  life  he  enjoyed  wide  celebrity,  and  was  much 
in  demand  as  musical  leader;  but  his  retiring  disposition  and  studious 
habits  withdrew  him  more  and  more  from  public  life.     He  died  in  1897. 

Schumann  welcomed  him  as  a  true  disciple  of  the  romantic  school. 
In  later  life,  however,  Brahms  increasingly  cultivated  the  classic  forms, 
into  which  he  infused  a  new  imaginative  spirit.  This  tendency  caused  him 
to  be  put  forward  by  a  circle  of  advocates  of  "absolute"  music,  against  the 
radical  and  "program"  tendencies  of  Wagner,  Liszt  and  their  adherents. 

Like  Bach,  Brahms  composed  in  all  the  important  forms  save  that  of 
opera;  like  Bach,  too,  he  invariably  wrote  from  inner  conviction,  disregard- 
ing popular  discernment  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  his  works  proved 
incomprehensible  to  all  but  trained  musicians. 

Of  his  choral  works,  the  masterpiece  is  his  German  Requiem,  exalted 
in  mood   and   treatment.     Over   200   solo   songs,    besides    vocal    duets    and 
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quartets,  all  show  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  texts  and  fervid  expression  of 
feeling.  Chief  among  his  compositions  for  orchestra  are  his  four  sym- 
phonies and  his  two  overtures — the  Academic  and  the  Tragic — all  of  which 
are  fruits  of  his  most  mature  experience.  Especially  important,  too,  are 
his  chamber  works,  which  include  some  seven  elaborate  compositions  in 
which  the  piano  is  a  prominent  factor — three  quartets,  a  splendid  quintet 
in  F  minor,  five  trios,  three  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  two  sonatas  lor 
piano  and  'cello  and  two  sonatas  for  piano  and  clarinet.  There  is  also  a 
concerto  for  violin  and  one  for  violin  and  "cello,  both  with  orchestra. 

While  certain  characteristic  traits  are  common  to  all  of  his 
piano  works,  these  may  as  a  whole  he  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  first  comprising  the  earlier  works,  through  Op.  39,  and  the 
second  the  later  works,  beginning  with  Op.  76. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Brahms  plunged  into  ambitious  at- 
tempts with  his  Sonatas  Op.  1  in  C,  Op.  2  in  F  minor,  his  Scherzo 
in  E  minor,  Op.  4,  and,  in  the  next  year,  his  Sonata  in  F  minor. 
Op.  5.  The  sonatas  are  constructed  on  colossal  lines  of  architec- 
ture, the  first  two  each  having  four  and  the  third  five  movements, 
all  of  great  dignity  and  breadth.  In  all  of  these  movements  a 
demand  for  great  muscular  force,  the  massing  of  sound,  takes 
precedence  over  the  cantabile  style.  Handfuls  of  notes  abound : 
Brahms  seems  impatient  of  the  limitations  of  ten  fingers:  witness, 
for  instance,  the  sweep  of  theme  in  the  Scherzo  from  Op.  5: 

Allegro  energico 


Equipped,  too,  with  all  the  contrapuntal   paraphernalia  for 
developing  his  themes,  he  goes  even  further,  striving  to  unify  the 

movements    by    thematic   transpo-      A         dolce^. 

sition.     The  second  theme  of  the     jjgg       =:=      j.    J> 
first  sonata,  for  instance: 


appears  thus  altered  in  rhythm,  in 
the  finale: 


Allegro  con  fuoco 
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With  all  his  complexity  of  thought,  Brahms  was  devoted  to 
the  folksong,  traces  of  which  often  appear  in  his  works,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  slow  movements  of  the  Sonatas,  Op.  1  and  2. 

Of  the  three  sonatas,  Op.  5  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
pianistic  and  pleasing.  These  qualities  it  shares  with  the 
Scherzo,  Op.  4,  of  which  the  theme  suggests  Chopin,  and  which  is 
brilliant  with  contrasts  through  its  two  trios. 

Closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  sonatas  followed  five  sets  of 
variations,  in  which  Brahms,  after  the  precedent  of  Schumann, 
makes  each  variation  a  little  piece  of  individual  character.  The 
variations,  too,  teem  with  musical  erudition,  displayed  in  all  sorts 
of  contrapuntal  devices.  In  the  tenth  variation  of  Op.  9,  for 
instance,  the  theme  is  suggested  in  the  sixteenth  notes  of  the 
middle  voice-part;  its  original  bass  appears  in  the  quarter  notes 
above,  and  an  inversion  of  this  bass  is  found  in  the  quarter  notes 
below: 
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All  these  factors,  be  it  said,  work  together  to  produce  an  effect  of 
deep  emotional  beauty.  The  theme  of  these  variations  is  Schu- 
mann's Albumblatt,  No.  4  of  Op.  99;  and  there  are  other  refer- 
ences to  the  compositions  of  both  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann 
during  the  work.  At  the  end  of  Variation  X,  for  instance,  we 
hear  in  the  middle  voice  the  theme  of  Schumann's  Op.  5,  sug- 
gested by  his  future  wife: 
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Passing  over  the  two  sets  of  Variations,  Op.  21,  the  first  on 
an  original  theme  and  the  second  on  a  Hungarian  theme  in  % 
measure,  we  come  to  the  Variations  and  Fugue,  Op.  24,  on  a 
theme  by  Handel — to  which  Handel  himself  wrote  five  vari- 
ations— and  the  two  books  of  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Paganini, 
Op.  35.  Op.  24  "shows  the  pianoforte  technic  of  Brahms'  earlier 
years  to  perfection,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  not  often 
played  until  the  average  virtuoso's  skill  had  advanced  to  a  point 
where  the  difficulties  of  these  variations  are  part  of  his  ordinary 
day's  work."1  Op.  35  displays  Brahms'  peculiar  technic  to  its 
extreme  limit,  demanding  throughout  an  extraordinary  digital 
expertness  and  muscular  power.  A  series  of  sixteen  waltzes  of 
virile  rhythms  and  "open-air"  style  make  up  Op.  39.  These 
waltzes  were  written  originally  for  four  hands. 

In  his  later  works,  Brahms  adopts  a  simpler  style,  with  less 
obvious  display  of  learning;  although  his  salient  traits  are  still 
in  evidence.  These  works  are  generally  in  the  form  of  shorter 
pieces,  most  of  which  he  called  either  Capricci  or  Intermezzi 
—the  former  name  applied  to  those  of  quick  tempos,  and  the 
latter  to  the  slower  ones.  Of  the  Eight  Clavier  pieces,  Op.  76, 
the  first,  a  Capriccio,  is  gloomy  in  its  minor  figurated  chords;  the 
second,  also  a  Capriccio,  is  the  most  popular,  with  its  bustling 
and  piquant  staccatos;  the  third  and  fourth,  both  Intermezzi, 
are  respectively  tender  and  shy;  the  fifth,  a  Capriccio,  is  im- 
petuous; the  sixth  and  seventh,  Intermezzi,  are  respectively 
calm  and  ballad-like;  and  the  eighth  is  a  joyous  Capriccio,  of 
interesting  harmonic  progressions. 

Of  larger  mold  are  the  two  Rhapsodies,  Op.  79:  the  first 
stern  and  agressive,  but  with  a  tender  intermediate  movement; 
the  second  deservedly  popular,  with  its  combined  strength  and 
veiled  mysticism. 

No's.  1,  3  and  7  of  Op.  116  are  vigorous  Capricci,  of 
which  No.  3  has  been  called  "a  masterpiece  of  sonority,"  while 
No.  7  is  "a  wild  and  rhapsodical  piece."      Of  the  Intermezzi, 

!J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland:  Brahms. 
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No's.  2,  4  and  5  are  gentle  and  subtle  in  color;  while  No.  6  is  a 
minuet,  in  the  Schumann  vein. 

Especially  interesting  are  No's.  1  and  2  of  the  Three  Inter- 
mezzi, Op.  117.  The  first,  based  on  a  Scottish  cradle  song, 
treats  this  theme  with  delicate  but  full  harmonies  and  imitative 
touches  in  the  first  and  third  sections.  The  second  section  is 
made  up  of  rich,  low  chord  progressions  and  vague  rhythms. 

The  second  of  these  intermezzi  shows  Brahms'  command 
of  the  arpeggio  as  a  constructive  factor  and  an  agent  of  deep, 
even  pathetic  expression: 


Andante  non  troppo  e  ron  molto  espressione 
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No.  3  reverts  to  the  ballad  style. 

Two  Intermezzi  begin  Op.  118,  the  first  of  a  warm,  prelud- 
ing type  and  the  second  a  glorification  of  Brahms'  song  style.  A 
vigorous  Ballade  and  an  agitated  Intermezzo  precede  a  Romanze, 
No.  5,  in  which  Brahms'  unusual  rhythmic  schemes  are  exempli- 
fied: 


Andante 


An  Intermezzo  of  lavish  tonal  sonority  closes  the  group. 

The  last  series,  Op.  119,  consists  of  three  Intermezzi — No.  1 
reverent  and  sedate,  No.  2  alternating  restless  rhythms  with  a 
graceful  landler,  No.  3  dainty  and  melodic — and  a  final  vigorous 
Rhapsody,  in  which  his  fondness  for  the  triplet  is  in  evidence: 
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Brahms  also  gave  technically  difficult  versions  of  four  pieces 
by  Chopin,  Weber,  Bach  and  Gluck  respectively;  and  wrote  51 
technical  exercises  which  are  useful  as  preparation  for  his  own 
works. 

Of  other  four-hand  pieces,  the  popular  Hungarian  Dances, 
Op.  65,  in  four  books,  and  the  Love  Waltzes,  Op.  52,  for  four 
hands  and  four  voices,  should  be  mentioned. 

The  Concerto  in  D  minor.  Op.  15,  provoked  a  storm  of 
criticism  when  first  played  by  Brahms  in  1861,  on  account  of  the 
reticence  with  which  the  piano  part  is  treated.  In  the  Second 
Concerto  in  Bb,  Op.  83,  produced  in  1882,  Brahms  conceded 
something  to  popular  taste  in  the  greater  individuality  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  piano  part. 

To  quote  Huneker's  summary:  "(Brahms)  has  a  special 
technic,  sudden  extensions,  interlocking  tenths  and  twelfths. 
There  are  scales,  but  not  many.  His  passage  work  is 
of  the  most  solid  character,  broken  chords,  double  notes,  espec- 
ially thirds  and  sixths,  and  few  arpeggios.  The  triolen  he  has 
idealized  as  did  Wagner  the  essential  turn,  and  his  accompani- 
ment figures  are  always  simple,  indeed  vital  parts  of  the  compo- 
sition."1 

Brahms  has  been  claimed  as  both  classicist  and  romanticist; 
and  indeed  "he  stood  in  the  unique  position  of  one  who  retained 
vital  kinship  with  such  dissimilar  earlier  masters  as  Bach,  Bee- 
thoven and  Schumann,  while  fully  alive  to  the  new  sources  of 
artistic  material  (such  as  the  Hungarian)  and  to  the  new  emo- 
tional drift  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  some  respects  his 
style  showed  an  organic  blending  of  old  and  new  elements  which 

iHuneker:  Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music. 
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have  been  counted  incompatible.     For  all  these  reasons  his  work 
has  singular  interest  and  value."2 


i&' 


Compositions  for  Study 

SCHUMANN 

The    most   valuable  works   are    contained    in   Fifty  Piano   Compositions   by 
Robert  Schumann,  edited  by  Xaver  Scharwenka    (Musicians   Library). 

The  Ditson  Edition  contains  the  following  volumes: 
No.  81,  Fantasy  Pieces,  Op.  12. 
No.  82,  Scenes  of  Childhood,  Op.  15. 

No.  S3,  Album  for  the  Young,  Op.  68  and  Scenes  of  Childhood,  Op.  15 
(includes  also  Schumann's  Rules  for  Young  Musicians) . 

Complete  editions  are  as  follows: 

Breitkopf   and    Hartel   Edition;    No's.   26234    (edited    by    Clara    Schu- 
mann) .     Same  in  6  volumes,  No's.  2617-23. 
Supplementary  volume,  Concerto  in  A  minor,  No.  2643. 
Duets,  No's.  645,  3635,  649. 
Augener  Edition:  Piano  solos,  No's.  8401-4. 
Peters  Edition:  Piano  solos,  No's.  2300a-e. 

Teaching  pieces  are  as  follows: 

Various  pieces  from  Op.  68  (1I-III). 

Op.    12:  Des  Abends   (IV);    Warum    (III-IV)  ;  Grillen    (IV); 

Traumesivirren   (V). 

Op.    15:   Traumerei,  No.  7   (IV). 

Op.    18:  Arabesque   (IV). 

Op.    21:  Novellette  in  F,  No.  1  (V). 

Op.    23:  Nocturne  in  F,  No.  4   (IV). 

Op.    28:  Romance  in  F,  No.  2   (V). 

Op.    82:  Prophet  Bird  (IV-V). 

Op.    99:  Novellette,  No.  9  (V). 

Op.  124:  Slumber  Song  (IV). 

BRAHMS 

Selected   Piano   Compositions   by  J.   Brahms,  edited  by  Joseffy    (Musicians 
Library)  contains  Op.  4,  5,  10,  21,  39,  76,  79,  and  the  Gavotte  of  Gluck. 

The  Ditson  Edition  contains  the  following  volumes: 

No.  177,  Scherzo,  Op.  4;  No.  178,  4  Ballades,  Op.  10;  No.  179,  Waltzes, 
Op.  39;  No.  180,  8  Piano  Pieces,  Op  76;  No.  181,  Rhapsodies,  Op.  79; 
No's.  262-3,  10  Hungarian  Dances  for  four  hands. 

Brahms'  compositions  are  published  in  the  following  numbers  of  the  Peters 
Edition: 

Solos:  No's.  3300a-b;  3663a-b  (Op.  35)  ;  3666  (Op.  39)  ;  3655,  Concerto, 
Op.  15.     Duets  are  in  No's.  3659  and  3655. 

2Pratt:  History  of  Music. 
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Teaching  pieces  are  as  follows: 

Ballade  in  D  minor,  Op.  10,  No.  1   (IV-V). 

Capriccio,  Op.  76,  No.  2  (V). 

Intermezzo,  Op.  76,  No.  7  (IV). 

Rhapsody,  Op.  79,  No.  2  (V). 

Intermezzo,  Op.  117,  No.  1  (IV)  and  No.  2  (V). 

Intermezzo,  Op.  118,  No.  1  (IV-V)   and  No.  2  (V) . 

Ballade,  Op.  118,  No.  3  (V). 

Ballade,  Op.  119,  No.  4  (V-Vl). 

Books  for  Further  Reading 


WESTERBY 


The  History   of  Pianoforte  Music,    Part    III,  Chap- 
ters 6,  13. 


BIE A  History  of  the  Pianoforte  and  Pianoforte  Players, 

Chapters  8  and  9. 

KREHB1EL    .     .     .  The  Pianoforte  and  Its  Music,  Chapters  10  and  12. 

WEITZMANN    .     . 


HAMILTON 
LANDORMY 
PRATT      .     . 
D.  G.  MASON 

do 
REISSMAN    . 
PATTERSON 


A    History   of    Pianoforte    Playing    and    Pianoforte 
Literature,  Section  6. 

Outlines  of   Music  History,  Chapters  8  and  10. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapters  14  and  20. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapter  30  and  35. 

The  Romantic  Composers. 

From  Grieg  to  Brahms. 

Life  of  Schumann. 

Life  of  Schumann   (The  Master  Musicians). 


FULLER-MAITLAND     Life  of  Brahms. 


ERB       

HUNEKER     .     .     . 
X.  SCHARWENKA 

JOSEFFY       .     .     . 


Life  of  Brahms   (The  Master  Musicians). 

Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music. 

Introduction  to  Fifty  Piano  Compositions  by  Schu- 
mann  (Musicians  Library) . 

Introduction    to    Selected    Piano    Compositions    by 
Brahms   (Musicians  Library). 


Chapter  X 
CHOPIN  AND  LISZT 

f^  LASSICISM,  in  its  devotion  to  formal  beauty,  implies  an 
^  underlying  reverence  for  tradition  and  convention ;  romantic- 
ism, on  the  contrary,  of  which  the  ideal  is  the  expression  of  per- 
sonality, results  in  widely  divergent  aims  and  styles.  Schumann's 
romanticism,  for  instance,  peopled  his  music  with  a  crowd  of 
imaginative  ideas  that  naturally  gave  birth  to  unusual  forms; 
that  of  Brahms  expended  itself  in  enriching  and  revivifying  those 
forms  which  were  already  established.  We  have  now  to  deal  with 
two  romanticists  who,  though  bound  together  by  ties  of  deep  sym- 
pathy, were  yet  of  widely  contrasting  natures:  the  sensitive,  poetic 
Chopin  and  the  leonine,  scintillating  Liszt. 

CHOPIN 

The  career  of  Frederic  Chopin  presents  one  of  those  rare 
instances  in  which  an  artist  wins  the  highest  rank  in  a  single 
restricted  field.  "Far  from  being  ambitious  of  the  uproar  of  an 
orchestra,  Chopin  was  satisfied  to  see  his  thought  integrally  pro- 
duced upon  the  ivory  of  the  keyboard;  succeeding  in  his  aim  of 
losing  nothing  in  power,  without  pretending  to  orchestral  effects, 
or  to  the  brush  of  the  scene-painter."1 

A  determinant  factor  in  all  of  Chopin's  works  is  his  instinc- 
tive aversion  for  the  commonplace.  The  results  are  new  schemes 
of  emotional  modulation,  new  treatments  of  chords  and  accom- 
paniments, new  types  of  melodies  and  melodic  decoration. 
Simple  diatonic  runs  which  had  prevailed  up  to  his  time  are  veiled 
in  graceful  chromatic  arabesques.  A  plain  scale  is  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  for  some  dramatic  crisis,  as  at  the  close  of  the 
Ballade  in  G  minor;  instead,  it  is  suggested  in  some  such  figura- 
tion as  the  following  from  the  Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  11: 

1  Liszt:  Chopin:  A  Biographical  Sketch. 
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Allegro  con  hrio 
8 


CHOPIN 


Chopin's  father,  a  cultured  Frenchman,  emi- 
grated to  Poland  in  1787.  where  he  married  a 
Polish  woman  and  became  tutor  to  sons  <>f  the 
nobility,  and  professor  in  the  Warsaw  Lyceum. 
His  son  Frederic,  born  February  22.  1810.  made 
such  \« nit hf ul  progress  in  music  that  lie  played  a 
difficult  program  in  public  at  the  age  of  nine. 
Early  attempts  at  composition  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  a  Rondo,  Op.  1,  in  1825.  which  was 
soon  Followed  by  other  works.  Having  won 
laurels  as  pianist  in  several  German  cities,  he 
started  on  a  concert  tour  in  the  fall  of  1830, 
playing  In  \  ienna,  Munich,  Stuttgart  and  other 
towns.  In  Paris  he  was  received  with  such  ac- 
claim that  he  henceforth  made  it  his  permanent 
home.  Charmed  by  the  delicacy  and  grace  of  his 
playing,  a  host  of  friend-,  including  many  of  the  nobility  and  of  distin- 
guished musicians  and  litterateurs,  soon  gathered  about  him,  and  he  was 
eagerly  sought  as  player  in  concert  halls  and  salons,  and  as  piano  teacher. 

A  lung  trouble  which  began  about  1837  preluded  a  further  career 
as  virtuoso.  Becoming  attached  to  the  novelist  George  Sand,  he  spent  the 
winter  of  1838-9  under  her  care  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  in  the  hope  of 
arresting  the  disease — a  hope  that  was  frustrated,  however,  since  he  grew 
steadily  worse  in  the  ensuing  years.     His  death  occurred  in  Paris,  in  1849. 

As  a  man,  Chopin  was  of  fastidious  tastes,  of  fervid  patriotism  and  of 
mercurial  moods  which  tended  increasingly  toward  morbidity.  His  playing, 
wdiich  struck  a  new  note  of  romanticism,  was  well  described  in  a  critique 
after  a  Vienna  concert :  "The  perfect  delicacy  of  his  touch,  his  indescribable 
mechanical  dexterity,  the  melancholy  tints  in  his  style  of  shading,  and  the 
rare  clearness  of  his  delivery,  are,  in  him,  qualities  that  bear  the  stamp  of 
genius."  Before  a  concert  he  practiced  Bach  assiduously.  As  teacher  he 
emphasized  ease  and  grace,  a  sympathetic  touch  and  poetic  interpretation. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  Polish  songs,  a  trio,  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  "cello  and  the  orchestral  accompaniments  to  a  number 
of  concert  pieces,  Chopin  wrote  entirely  for  piano  alone.  Con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  Schumann  and  Liszt,  he  employs  no  distinc- 
tively descriptive  titles,  preferring  to  group  his  pieces  under 
general  names,  such  as  nocturnes,  preludes,  etc.     Several  of  these 
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groups  consist  of  idealized  dances:  popular  forms  glorified  and 
given  new  significance  by  the  stroke  of  Chopin's  genius. 

Among  these  dances,  the  15  Waltzes  are  the  evident  product 
of  the  Paris  salons.  They  are  high-bred,  aristocratic,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Schumann,  should  be  danced  at  least  by  countesses. 
"Around  the  measures  of  this  most  popular  of  dances  he  has 
thrown  mystery,  allurement,  and  in  them  secret  whisperings  and 
the  unconscious  sigh."1  Some,  such  as  No's.  1,  2,  5,  8,  have  the 
swing  of  the  ballroom;  others,  such  as  No's.  7,  9,  11,  involve 
"fluctuations  of  tempo,  sudden  surprises  and  abrupt  langours."2 
No's.  1,  2,  5  are  long  and  of  many  contrasting  divisions;  brilliant 
figures  dominate  No's.  4  and  14;  poetic  longing  breathes  through 
No's.  3,  7,  9,  12  and  13;  a  gay  trifle  is  No.  6 — "le  valse  de  petit 
chien"  of  George  Sand.  The  swaying  rhythm  is  saved  from 
banality  by  ingenious  devices,  of  which  the  rhythmic  conflict  be- 
tween melody  and  accompaniment  in  No.  5,  in  Ab,  is  especially 
alluring: 


Vivace 


It  is  in  the  56  Mazurkas,  however,  that  Chopin's  Polish  blood 
pulsates  in  leaping  rhythms,  riotous  accents,  erratic  moods. 
Some  of  these  are  but  a  few  measures  in  length;  none,  indeed,  are 
very  long;  but  each  is  a  gem  of  temperamental  setting,  requiring 
for  its  performance  perfect  abandon  coupled  with  an  intimate 
artistic  sense  of  fitness.  Itself  a  popular  Slavonic  dance  in  -3- 
measure  and  of  misplaced  accents,  the  mazurka  gives  Chopin  the 
opportunity  for  using  exotic  scales  and  even  Oriental  effects,  such 
•as  occur  in  No.  5 : 

JHuneker:  Chopin:  The  Man  and  his  Music. 
2Ibid. 
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Passing  from  the  Mazurkas  to  the  Polonaises,  we  leave  the 
atmosphere  of  a  village  fete  for  that  of  a  court  pageant.  The 
polonaise,  indeed,  with  its  statelv  rhythm:  3  p- pa  i— i  r— i  i 
represents  rather  a  ceremonial  procession  "*  ******* 
than  a  dance.  Identified  with  the  pomp  of  Poland,  it  was  often 
exploited  in  the  works  of  earlier  writers.  With  Chopin,  however, 
it  became  the  medium  for  the  expression  of  intense  patriotism, 
whetted  by  the  national  Polish  insurrection  of  1830  and  its 
disastrous  consequences. 

Of  Chopin's  15  Polonaises — "heroic  hymns  of  battle,"  as 
Huneker  calls  them — we  note  first  the  dramatic  pair  listed  as  Op. 
26 — the  popular  No.  1,  in  C#  minor,  alternately  fiery  and  tender 
in  mood,  and  No.  2,  in  Eb  minor,  called  the  "Revolt"  or  "Si- 
berian," through  its  sinister  atmosphere  that  is  announced  in  the 
opening  measures: 


Op.  41,  No.  1,  in  A  major,  le  militaire,  has  been  called  a  picture 
of  Poland's  greatness,  in  distinction  from  No.  2,  in  C  minor,  which 
represents  Poland's  downfall.  The  long  and  barbaric  Op.  44,  in 
F#  minor,  is  followed  by  Op.  53,  in  Ab,  "type  of  a  war  song." 
Others  of  especial  moment  are  the  lengthy  Polonaise-Fantasy, 
Op.  61,  in  Ab,  highly  varied  in  treatment,  and  the  brilliant  Op.  22, 
in  G  major,  which  has  a  somewhat  superfluous  orchestral  accom-* 
paniment  and  is  preceded  by  a  flowing  Andante  Spianato. 

Akin  in  spirit  to  the  latter  group   are  the  four   Ballades: 
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epic  poems,  based  upon  mediaeval  legends  as  related  by  Chopin's 
countryman  Mickiewitz.  "None  of  Chopin's  compositions,"  says 
Niecks,  "surpasses  in  masterliness  of  form  and  beauty  and  poetry 
of  contents  his  ballades.     In  them  he   attains  the  acme  of  his 

power  as  an  artist."  All  are  in  -g-  or  6-  measure.  Strength  and 
passion  characterize  the  Ballade  in  G  minor,  Op.  23,  with  its 
wailing  first  theme  that  is  offset  by  the  lyric  serenity  of  the  second 
subject.  In  the  second,  which  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in 
A  minor,  a  simple  folk-style  tune  contrasts  with  passages  of 
frenzied  fury.  Refined  sentiment  and  "a  half  unconscious  toying 
with  the  power  that  charms  and  fires"  mark  the  Third  Ballade, 
in  Ab.  Who  does  not  welcome  the  coquettish  introduction  of  the 
coy  second  theme:  *      ^x       ♦~\ 

Most  inspired  of  all,  however,  =ff3p=H*  y  L  =fr=i 
is  the  Fourth  Ballade,  Op.  52,  *^ 
in  F  minor,  with  its  "passionate  lyricism,"  it  wealth  of  figuration 
and  its  "mad,  terrifying  coda."  Each  of  the  ballades,  indeed, 
sweeps  on  steadily  and  inevitably  to  the  emotional  crisis  of  the 
final  measures. 

With  the  19  Nocturnes,  we  enter  a  new  world  of  lyricism. 
Reviving  a  type  made  popular  by  John  Field  (page  95),  Chopin 
immediately  eclipses  his  predecessor  by  his  richly  decorated  mel- 
ody, his  luscious  harmonies  and  his  flexibility  of  form.  Some 
of  the  nocturnes  approach  the  simple,  naively  embellished  style 
of  Field,  such  as  the  elegiac  No.  1,  in  Bb  minor,  the  well-known 
No.  2,  in  Eb,  the  richly  embossed  No.  8,  in  Db,  and  the  plaintive 
No.  11,  in  G  minor.  Sharply  contrasting  sections  are  found  in 
No.  4,  in  F  major,  in  No.  5,  in  F#  major  and  in  the  favorite  No.  12, 
in  G  major,  with  its  ravishing  double-note  passages  and  the 
swaying  melody  that  wanders  through  exquisite  harmonic  se- 
quences. A  profounder  note  of  dramatic  fire  prevades  No.  7, 
in  C  minor,  No.  13,  with  its  bravura  octaves  and  lavish  chords, 
and  No.  15,  in  F  minor — a  smaller,  but  no  less  perfect  gem. 

Vocal  methods  are  apparent  in  the  sweep  of  the  melodies, 
and  particularly  in  the  cadenzas  which  beautify  salient  points  and 
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which  glide  in  so  gracefully  as  to  seem  a  logical  factor  in  the 
construction:  witness  this  cadenza  in  No.  11: 


Andante  sostenuto 


$fc#        <&>.•;•  $&«. 


%2>.      * 


With  Chopin,  we  reach  the  apotheosis  of  the  Etude;  for  here 
the  novelty  and  charm  of  his  pianistic  figurations  furnish  a  scin- 
tillating setting  for  innate  artistic  ideas.  Extended  arpeggios 
and  chords,  rushing  streams  of  chromatic  sequences,  two-hand 
figurations,  roaring  octaves,  richly  adorn  evident  or  suggested 
melodies.  In  the  first  of  the  12  Etudes,  Op.  10,  Chopin's  fond- 
ness for  the  span  of  a  tenth  is  apparent  in  the  leading  figure: 


10th 


Other  popular  numbers  are  the  nocturne  study,  No.  3,  the  study 
on  black  keys,  No.  5  and  the  Revolutionary  Etude,  No.  12,  with 
its  bravura  work  for  the  left  hand.  Of  the  12  Etudes,  Op.  >25, 
we  note  the  first,  or  Aeolian  Harp,  the  rippling  No.  2,  the  study 
in  thirds,  No.  6,  the  dialog,  No.  7,  the  Butterfly,  No.  9  and  the 
Winter  Wind,  quoted  on  page  128,  in  which  the  left-hand  motive 
forms  an  underlying  text.  Three  additional  etudes  were  written 
for  a  piano  method  by  Moscheles  and  Fetis. 

As  combining  the  styles  of  the  nocturnes  and  the  etudes,  we 
may  cite  the  three  Impromptus,  in  which  etude-like  passages  are 
combined  or  contrasted  with  temperamental  melodies.  In  the 
etude  section  of  the  F  antasie -Impromptu ,  Op.  66,  four  sixteenth 
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notes  constantly  play  above  triplet  eighths.  Here  also  may  be 
mentioned  the  noble  Fantasie,  Op.  49,  with  its  martial  themes 
and  tempestuous  outbursts.  Equal  freedom,  too,  is  shown  in  the 
four  Scherzos,  in  which  Chopin  expands  a  light  type  of  compo- 
sition to  magnificent  proportions:  witness,  for  instance,  the  wide 
extended  entrance  of  Op.  20,  in  B  minor: 


Presto  con  fuoco 


Miniature  gems,  reflecting  all  phases  of  Chopin's  style,  are 
his  24  Preludes,  Op.  28 — to  which  may  be  added  the  Prelude  in 
C#  minor.  Op.  45.  Some  of  these,  such  as  No's.  2,  6,  9,  13  and 
20,  savor  of  the  fateful  winter  spent  in  Majorca;  others,  such  as 
No's.  3,  11,  15,  17  and  21,  breathe  gentleness  and  hope;  still 
others,  such  as  No's.  1,  16,  22,  24,  are  passionate  emotional  out- 
bursts. 

The  three  Rondos  are  early  works  of  refinement,  but  lacking 
in  depth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  two  sets  of  Variations,  Op. 
12  and  a  posthumous  piece  "on  a  German  air."  In  the  Bolero, 
Op.  19  and  the  Tarantelle,  Op.  43,  Spanish  and  Italian  types  of 
dances  are  brilliantly  treated.  Other  individual  pieces  include 
the  favorite  Berceuse,  Op.  57,  the  Barcarolle,  Op.  60,  and  three 
bright  Ecossaises. 

In  his  three  piano  sonatas  and  two  concertos,  Chopin  invades 
classical  territory,  with  varying  results.  The  Sonata,  Op.  4,  is 
generally  dull.  In  Op.  35,  in  Bb  minor,  we  meet  with  two  move- 
ments of  great  breadth  and  passion.  The  popular  Funeral  March 
which  follows  these,  and  the  extraordinary  Finale  with  its  rush  of 
octaves,  while  open  to  the  charge  of  incongruity,  are  yet  of  com- 
pelling interest.  Equally  distinguished  is  the  Sonata,  Op.  58, 
with  its  many  noble  passages. 

The  two  Concertos,  No.  1,  in  E  minor  and  No.  2r  in  F  minor, 
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savor  of  Mozart  and  Hummel  in  both  construction  and  style. 
Each  opens  with  the  conventional  long  orchestral  exposition,  and 
each  contains  brilliant  passage-work  and  beflowered  melodies. 
Liszt  declared  that  they  "show  more  effort  than  inspiration." 
Brilliant  concert  pieces  with  orchestra  are  the  Variations,  Op.  2, 
(praised  by  Schumann),  on  an  air  from  Mozart's  Don  Juan;  a 
Fantasy  on  Polish  Airs,  Op.  13;  the  Krakowiak,  Op.  14;  and  the 
Polonaise,  Op.  22,  already  mentioned. 


The  Hand  of  Chopin 
(From  a  marble  in  the  National  Museum  at  Budapest) 

Chopin  introduced  a  new  flexibility  into  the  whole  domain 
of  piano  music — a  flexibility  which  not  only  broke  through  the 
hard-and-fast  rules  of  hand-position  and  fingering  in  favor  of  a 
new  freedom  that  was  necessitated  by  his  peculiar  technical  de- 
mands, but  which  also  gave  greater  elasticity  to  every  factor  in 
interpretation.  His  use  of  the  tempo  rubato — by  which  is  meant 
a  compensatory  accelleration  and  retardation  in  an  emotional 
phrase — was  an  innovation  that  paved  the  way  for  ridiculous 
exaggerations,  but  which  yet  forever  freed  piano  music  from 
pedantic  stiffness.  With  Chopin,  too,  the  pedal  occupies  a  new 
position  of  importance.  In  short,  as  Rubinstein  aptly  expressed 
it:  "The  piano  bard,  the  piano  rhapsodist,  the  piano  mind,  the 
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piano  soul  is  Chopin.  Tragic,  romantic,  lyric,  heroic,  dramatic, 
fantastic,  soulful,  sweet,  dreamy,  brilliant,  grand,  simple:  all 
possible  expressions  are  found  in  his  compositions,  and  all  are 
sung  by  him  upon  his  instrument." 

LISZT 

The  most  striking  figure  in  the  annals  of  piano  music  is 
Franz  Liszt.  Beginning  with  a  dazzling  career  as  virtuoso  and 
writer  of  salon  music,  he  ultimately  proceeded  to  more  substan- 
tial achievements  as  conductor,  teacher,  and  composer  of  music 
in  its  larger  fields. 

Liszt  was  born  October  22,  1811,  at  Raiding. 
Hungary,  the  son  of  a  steward  in  the  service  of 
the  Esterhazy  family.  His  phenominal  playing 
at  the  age  of  nine  won  him  a  six  years'  pension 
from  some  Hungarian  noblemen;  and  he  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  praised  by  Beethoven,  and 
where  he  studied  the  piano  with  Czerny  and 
theory  with  Salieri,  the  opera  composer.  In  1823 
he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Paris,  where,  as 
"Le  petit  Litz"  he  became  the  reigning  sensation, 
although  he  was  refused  at  the  Conservatoire. 
After  a  few  concert  tours,  he  lived  in  Paris  for 
some  years,  maturing  his  ideas  and  style.  Pag- 
anini's  flights  of  virtuosity  on  the  violin  induced 
him  to  attempt  similar  effects  on  the  piano;  and 
he  steadily  advanced  in  prowess  until,  in  1839,  he 
set  out  on  a  series  of  triumphal  tours  which  lasted  till  1849  and  which 
established  him  as  the  king  of  pianists.  During  the  ensuing  ten  years  he  was 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  where  he  accomplished  notable  results  in  bring- 
ing before  the  public  the  works  of  new  composers — among  them  Richard 
Wagner,  whose  opera  Lohengrin  was  first  produced  there  in  1850.  Orches- 
tral music,  too,  received  a  new  impetus  at  his  hands  in  his  invention  of  the 
symphonic  poem,  frankly  based  upon  program  ideas.  From  1859  to  1870 
he  lived  at  Rome,  where  he  became  an  abbe  of  the  church.  His  last  years 
were  divided  between  Rome,  Pesth  and  Weimar,  where  he  spent  his  summers 
surrounded  by  a  large  group  of  enthusiastic  pupils  and  other  pilgrims  to  his 
shrine.  He  died  in  Bayreuth  in  1886,  while  attending  a  Wagner  festival 
there. 

Liszt  was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy  and  advanced  ideas.  The  un- 
selfishness of  his  nature  may  be  judged  from  his  generous  contribution 
to  the  poor  of  his  native  town,  to  the  sufferers  from  the  Prague  inundation, 
to  the  Beethoven  monument  at  Bonn;  and  from  his  gratuitous  instruction 
to  the  numerous  pupils  who  flocked  to  his  standard.  New  composers,  too, 
such  as  Wagner,  Grieg  and  Borodin,  bore  witness  to  his  unfailing  appre- 
ciation and  encouragement. 

His  orchestral  works  include  two  symphonies — the  Dante  and  the 
Faust,     each     with     voices — thirteen     symphonic     poems,     several     festival 
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marches,  etc.,  all  of  great  brilliancy  and  gorgeous  color,  also  arrangements 
of  six  of  his  own  Hungarian  Rhapsodies.  Among  his  vocal  works  are  two 
oratorios,  cantatas,  masses  and  other  church  music,  and  elaborately  painted 
songs.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Chopin,  a  treatise  on  gypsy  music  and 
various  critiques. 

To  Liszt,  the  piano  was  of  prime  importance.     "According 
to  my  opinion,"  he  says,  "it  takes  the  first  place  in  the  hierarchy 

of  instruments In  the  compass  of  its  seven  octaves 

it  encloses  a  whole  orchestra;  and  the  ten  human  fingers  suffice 
to  render  the  harmonies  that  are  brought  forth  by  the  united 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  musicians."  This  opinion  he  emphasized 
not  only  by  his  marvelous  playing,  but  by  writing  over  800 
piano  works.  A  remarkable  catholicity  of  taste  is  shown  in 
these,  since  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  every  conceivable 
source,  writing  arrangements  of  songs,  operatic  airs,  even  sym- 
phonies; and  again  illustrating  natural  scenes,  legends  and 
other  poetic  fancies.  As  in  his  playing,  so  in  these  works,  he 
not  only  makes  technical  demands  that  appalled  the  pianist  of 
his  day,  but  also  emphasizes  the  element  of  color — of  contrast- 
ing emotional  values  in  melody  and  accompaniment — to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  To  fulfil  these  demands,  he  instituted  a 
new  technic  that  involved  shifting  hand-positions,  a  relaxed  arm 
and  high  wrist,  adaptable  fingerings,  and  a  discriminating  use 
of  the  pedals,  which  abolished  once  and  for  all  the  rigid  rules 
hitherto  in  force. 


Liszt's  Right  Hand 
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On  his  concert  tours,  Liszt  catered  to  popular  taste  by 
numerous  fantasias,  based  on  the  operas  of  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  Verdi,  etc.  While  the  most  of  the  fantasias 
have  now  been  shelved,  on  account  of  their  glittering  super- 
ficiality, they  yet  marked  a  great  advance  over  the  cheap  "ar- 
rangements" of  the  day,  in  which  a  series  of  operatic  airs  were 
strung  together  with  no  attempt  at  coherency.  Liszt,  for  instance, 
merges  his  thematic  material  into  the  structure  of  the  piece:  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Rigoletto  Paraphrase,  for  instance,  two  of 
the  coming  themes  are  suggested: 


Theme 


PRELUDIO 
Allegro 


agitato  ^^  fJL  +?T 


a  capriccto 


Sfcli 


^^S! 


£~^l& 


~&M 


rii/forz. 


^F 


m  w^  ^ 


Theme 


%a. 


Of  a  higher  order  are  the  numerous  transcriptions  of  songs 
by  writers  such  as  Franz  (13),  Mendelssohn  (9),  Schumann 
(14),  and  especially  Schubert  (57)  ;  of  excerpts  from  Wagner's 
operas,  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  and  septet,  of  Berlioz'  or- 
chestral works,  of  overtures  by  Rossini,  Weber  and  Wagner,  of 
waltzes  by  Schubert,  etc.  "Liszt's  arrangements  are  no  mere 
transcriptions;  they  are  poetical  re-settings,  seen  through  the 
medium  of  the  piano.  He  assimilates  the  composition  before 
him  into  himself,  with  all  its  special  peculiarities,  for  the  piano 
alone.  Such  things  seem  often  to  be  the  very  best  expression  of 
his  genius."1 

Unique  within  this  class  are  the  15  Hungarian  Rhapsodies, 
which  are  the  fruit  of  an  intensive  study  of  gypsy  music  in  its 
reaction  upon  original  Magyar  folk-tunes.  Liszt  conceived  the 
idea  of  uniting  these  highly  decorated  melodies  into  a  series  of 
musical  epics,  which  should  incidentally  furnish  a  compendium 
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of  national  characteristics.  The  result  was  a  form  which,  begin- 
ning with%a  free  introduction,  then  presents  the  slow  dance,  or 
Lassen,  followed  by  the  climatic  Friska.  All  emotional  phases 
are  illustrated,  from  the  growling  bass  to  high-pitched  scintilla- 
tions, as  in  the  Second  Rhapsody : 


Andante  mesto 


■jfflJiaijaja  J.   i 


Liszt's  original  compositions  have  been  variously  estimated. 
Doubtless,  as  his  critics  aver,  many  of  them  suffer  from  com- 
monplace themes  and  the  lack  of  substantial  thematic  develop- 
ment. "He  was,  perhaps,  too  Italianate;  he  shook  too  many 
melodies  from  his  sleeve  to  be  always  fresh;  in  a  word,  he 
composed  too  much."1  But  with  what  gorgeous  coloring  are 
these  themes  surrounded!  With  what  sweeping  harmonies  does 
the  whole  keyboard  resound,  as  chord-tones  massed  by  the  pedal 
are  piled  upon  one  another  in  reckless  profusion:  witness  the 
ending  of  the  Etude  in  Db : 


No   composer   has   realized   to  such   an   extent   as   Liszt  the 
power  of  climax.     Mounting  from  crag  to  crag,  he  carries  us  in 


iHuneker:  Franz  Liszt. 
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a  rush  of  sound  to  the  very  summit,  where  the  view  bursts  upon 
us  in  a  cascade  of  tone  that  inundates  the  entire  gamut,  as  in 
the  Liebestraum,  No.  3: 


.„. 


It  is  such  cadenzas  as  these  that  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
contemporary  pianists,  and  roused  Liszt's  audiences  to  frenetic 
demonstrations. 

To  effects  like  the  above,  numerous  other  technical  innova- 
tions  should    be    added,    such    as    wide    skips,    the    doubling    of  ** 
melodies  and  harmonies,  the  interlacing  of  hands,  tremolos  and  * 
glissandos — the  latter  of  both  single  and  double  notes— and  new 
fingerings  to  meet  these  demands — in  short  a  virtuosity  beyond 
which  succeeding  pianists  have  striven  in  vain  to  advance. 

While  such  technical  devices  are  apparent  in  nearly  all  of 
Liszt's  piano  works,  it  is  in  his  studies  that  they  are  especially 
prominent.  Beginning  with  paraphrases  of  six  of  Paganini's 
Grandes  etudes — including  the  popular  Campanella — Liszt  ac- 
complished particularly  brilliant  results  in  his  twelve  Transcen- 
dental Etudes,  of  which  Mazeppa  and  Ricordanza  are  perhaps  best 
known,  and  in  six  other  studies,  which  include  the  Concert  Etude 
in  D\>,  the  W aldesrauschen  and  Gnomenreigen. 

A  lyric  style  is  uppermost  in  the  three  books  called  Annces 
de  Pelerinage,  of  which  the  first  (Switzerland)  consists  of  nine 
numbers,  including  On  Lake  Wallenstadt,  Pastorale,  At  the 
Spring,  and  Longing  for  Home;  the  second  (Italy)  consists  of 
seven  numbers,  including  three  Sonnets  of  Petrarch;  and  the 
third  (Italy),  of  seven  numbers.  All  of  these  "are  full  of  ro- 
mantic sentiment,  oscillating  between  the  sensations  of  ardent 
love  and  a  deep  devotion  to  the  natural  beauties  of  a  picturesque 
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country."1  Other  notable  lyric  pieces  are  the  charming  Gon- 
dolier a  (No.  1  from  three  pieces  entitled  Venezia  e  Napoli) ,  the 
Ave  Maria,  Funer  allies  and  Andante  Lagrimoso  from  the  ten 
Harmonies  Poetlques  et  Rellgleuses;  the  three  Apparitions;  six 
Consolations;  two  Elegies,  two  Legends  (St.  Francis  d'  Assize 
and  St.  Francis  de  Paul)  and  the  three  nocturnes  called  Liebe- 
straume  (transcriptions  of  Liszt's  own  songs). 

Especial  mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  two  strong 
and  emotional  Ballades,  the  two  brilliant  Polonaises,  the 
etherial  Valse-Impromptu  and  the  highly  dramatic  Sonata  in 
B  minor.  The  two  concertos  with  orchestra  should  rather  be 
classed  as  elaborate  fantasias,  since  their  movements  are  merged 
one  into  the  other  and  are  thematically  connected.  In  the  best- 
known  of  these  concertos,  the  one  in  Eb  major,  for  instance, 
the  masterful  theme  given  out  at  the  beginning: 
reappears  throughout  in  vari-  A  Maestoso 
ous  guises,  as  in  the  bravura 
octave  passage  near  the  end: 


Presto 


!>#*  I 


Several  concert  pieces  for  piano  and  orchestra  include  a 
fantasia  on  themes  from  Beethoven's  Ruins  of  Athens  and  a  bril- 
liant fantasia  on  Hungarian  folk-melodies.  There  are  several 
chamber  works  in  which  the  piano  takes  part,  and  pieces  for 
four  hands  on  one  and  two  pianos. 

In  1838,  Liszt  broke  all  precedent  by  giving  a  concert  at 
Rome  in  which  he  was  the  sole  performer.  Thus  was  inaugurated 
the  Piano  Recital — the  first  of  many  such  programs  given  by  Liszt 

JSpanuth:   Preface  to   Twenty  Original  Piano  Compositions  by  Liszt,    (Mu- 
sicians Library) . 
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and  his  pupils.  In  the  code  which  they  established  and  which 
persisted  for  many  years,  the  recital  almost  invariably  began  with 
a  Beethoven  sonata,  as  an  epitome  of  classic  dignity,  proceeded 
through  a  list  of  pieces  in  which  a  Chopin  group  was  a  prominent 
feature,  and  ended  with  the  frenzied  vitality  of  a  Liszt  Hungarian 
Rhapsody. 


An  Afternoon  with  Liszt. 
Kriehuber,   Berlioz,   Czerny,  Liszt.    Ernst. 


Compositions  for  Study 

CHOPIN 

Two  books  of  selected  compositions  are  published  in  the  Musicians  Library, 
both  edited  by  James  Huneker,  as  follows: 

1.  Forty  Compositions  by  Frederic  Chopin. 

2.  The  Greater  Chopin. 

The  Ditson  Edition  contains  the  following  groups,  all  edited  by  Karl  Klind- 

worth: 

No.   211,    Ballades    and   Impromptus;    No.    212,    Nocturnes;    No.    213, 
Polonaises;  No.  335,  Preludes;  No.  336,  Studies;  No.  214,  Waltzes. 
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Other  compositions  are  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library  as  follows: 

No.  38,  4  Concert  Pieces;  No.  1350,  Concerto,  Op.  11;  No.  1351,  Con- 
certo, Op.  21;  No.  28,  51  Mazurkas;  No.  1184,  3  Rondos;  No.  32,  4 
Scherzos;  No.  35,  3  Sonatas;  No.  36,  Various  compositions. 
Complete  works  are  published  in  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  Edition 
(Reinecke)  ;  the  LitolfT  Edition  (Kohler)  ;  the  Augener  Edition  (Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka)  ;  and  the  Peters  Edition   (Scholtz). 

From  the  long  list  of  teaching  pieces,  the  following  are  selected  as  typical: 

Prelude  in  G,  Op.  28,  No.  3  (IV-V). 

Prelude  in  Db,  Op.  28,  No.  15  (IV). 

Mazurka  in  Bb,  Op.  7,  No.  1  (IV) . 

Mazurka  in  B  minor,  Op.  33,  No.  4   (IV-V). 

Study  in  Gb,  Op.  25,  No.  9   (Butterfly)    (V). 

Study  in  Ab,  Op.  25,  No.  1  (Aeolian  Harp)    (V-VI). 

Nocturne  in  Eb,  Op.  9,  No.  2   (IV). 

Nocturne  in  B,  Op.  32,  No.  1   (IV-V) . 

Polonaise  in  C#  minor,  Op.  26,  No.  1   (V). 

Polonaise  in  A,  Op.  40,  No.  1  (V). 

Impromptu  in  Ab,  Op.  29   (VI) . 

Ballade  in  Ab,  Op.  47  (VI) 

Scherzo  in  B  minor,  Op.  31  (VI). 

Funeral  March  from  Op.  35  (V) . 

All  of  the  above  are  contained  in  the  "Forty  Compositions,"  of  the  Musicians 
Library. 

LISZT 

Liszt's  compositions  are  well  represented  in  the  following  three  volumes  of 
the  Musicians  Library,  edited  by  August  Spanuth: 

1.  Twenty  Piano  Transcriptions. 

2.  Ten  Hungarian  Rhapsodies. 

3.  Twenty  Original  Piano  Compositions. 

The  following  volumes  are  contained  in  the  Schirmer  Library: 

No.  911,  Annees  de  Pelerinage ;  No.  917,  Venezia  e  Napoli;  No.  341, 
Consolations  and  Liebestraume ;  No.  1835,  Paganini  Etudes;  No's. 
1369-70,  Soirees  de  Vienne;  No.  861,  Sonata  in  B  minor;  No.  788,  12 
Etudes;  No's.  128,  129,  24  Songs  by  Schubert;  No.  57,  Wagner-Liszt 
Album;  No.  1057,  Concerto,  No.  1;  No.  1058,  Concerto,  No.  2;  No. 
1056,  Fantasia  on  Hungarian  Folkmelodies;  No.  1038,  Fantasia  on 
Beethoven's  Ruins  of  Athens;  No.  1252,  Spanish  Rhapsody. 
Most  of  Liszt's  works  are  contained  in  the  12  numbers  of  the  Peters 
Edition:  3600a-d,  3601a-d,  3602a-d. 

Typical  pieces  are  as  follows: 
Transcriptions : 

Alabieff:  The  Nightingale  (V). 

Chopin:  The  Maiden's  Wish   (V). 

Mendelssohn:  On  Wings  of  Song  (V). 

Schubert:  Du  Bist  die  Ruh'  (V)  ;   Hark  hark,  the  Lark  (V-VI). 

Wagner:  O  Thou  Sublime,  Sweet  Evening  Star   (IV-V). 

Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  11   (V-VI). 
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Original : 

Petrarch's  47th  Sonnet  (V) . 
Gondoliera  (V-VI). 
Concert  Study,  in  Db    (VI). 
Consolation,  No.  3,  in  D   (V). 
Lisbestraum,  No.  3  (V) . 
Gnomenreigen  (VI). 


WESTERBY   . 

BJE     .... 

KREHBIEL     . 
WEITZMANN 

HAMILTON    . 
LANDORMY 
PRATT       .    . 
MASON      .    . 
E.  S.  KELLEY 
HUNEKER     . 

do  .     . 

do  .     . 

do  .     . 

AMY  FAY     . 
SPANUTH      . 


Books  for  Further  Reading 

The  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  Part  HI,  Chapter  15; 
Part  IV,  Chapters  2  and  3. 

A    History    of    the   Pianoforte    and   Pianoforte    Players, 
Chapters  8  and  9. 

The  Pianoforte  and  Its  Music,  Chapters  10-12. 

A  History  of  Pianoforte  Playing  and  Pianoforte  Litera- 
ture, Section  6. 

Outlines  of  Music  History,  Chapter  8. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapters  14  and  17. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapter  32. 

The  Romantic  Composers. 

Chopin  the  Composer. 

Chopin:  the  Man  and  his  Music. 

Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music. 

Introductions  to  the  two  volumes  of  Chopin's  works  in 
the  Musicians  Library. 

Liszt. 

Music  Study  in  Germany. 

Introductions  to  the  three  volumes  of  Liszt's  works  in  the 
Musicians  Library. 


Chapter  XI 

PIANO  MUSIC  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

T^i  URING  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  indeed,  until  nearly  the 
*-^  end  of  the  nineteenth,  the  Teutonic  nations — Germany  and 
Austria — were  recognized  musical  leaders,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  instrumental  composition.  Taking  over  the  structural  types 
initiated  by  the  Italians,  they  perfected  and  conventionalized  these 
in  the  Fugue  and  the  Sonata,  developing  their  subject-matter  and 
immensely  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  both  form  and  expression. 
Seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer,  they  then  pushed  forward  into 
the  realms  of  Romanticism,  where  unique  forms,  quaint  conceits, 
mystic  ideas  and  personal  peculiarities  were  cultivated.  Musical 
institutions  —  conservatories,  orchestras,  choral  societies  —  grew 
apace;  publications  of  music,  pedagogical  methods,  theoretical 
books,  increased  rapidly  in  number;  performers  acquired  un- 
dreamt-of skill;  celebrated  teachers  nourished  legions  of  musical 
aspirants.  Vienna,  the  musical  center  of  the  world  in  the  epoch 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  later  on  shares  the 
honor  with  German  cities — such  as  Leipsic  under  the  sway  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  Weimar,  magnetized  by  Liszt. 

Having  already  considered  the  imprint  made  upon  piano 
music  by  the  greatest  German  masters,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
review  more  briefly  the  work  of  the  lesser  lights,  and  to  summa- 
rize general  results  up  to  the  present  time. 

VIRTUOSI 

In  Chapter  VI  we  have  seen  how  a  horde  of  virtuosi  overran 
Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  have  later 
noted  how  the  climax  of  virtuosity  was  reached  by  Franz  Liszt. 
Since  the  prime  object  of  most  of  these  men  was  to  "catch  the 
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crowd,"  they  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  mannerisms  in  the  way  of 
rolling  eyes,  flowing  locks,  unique  garb  and  acrobatic  motions  to 
attract  attention.  Much  was  made  of  the  independence  and 
equality  of  the  fingers;  and  to  increase  the  power  of  tone,  the 
fingers  were  raised  to  an  inordinate  height  before  hitting  the 
keys.1  There  was  little  attempt  to  secure  delicate  nuances  of 
color;  and  rigidity  of  wrist  and  arm  was  sometimes  deliberately 
cultivated:  Moscheles,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  gained  great 
effect  by  playing  bravura  octaves  with  a  stiff  wrist. 


The  Virtuosi  of  1845. 

Rosenhain,  Dohler,   Chopin,  Dreyschock,   Thalberg, 

Wolff,  Henselt,  Liszt. 

Among  the  better  class  of  virtuosi,  however,  increasing  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  prominence  of  the  melodies  about  which 
many  compositions  were  built — operatic  potpourris,  transcrip- 
tions, sentimental  romances,  and  the  like.  With  the  growth  of 
romanticism,  too,  a  more  personal  style  of  performance  was  in- 
creasingly accentuated. 

1  Schumann  permanently  lamed  his  fourth  finger  by   a   determined  attempt 
to  make  it  more  efficient. 
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Up  to  the  inauguration  of  the  piano  recital  by  Liszt,  concerts 
were  invariably  of  the  "mixed"  variety,  in  which  the  pianist  vied 
with  the  orchestra,  chamber-music  combinations  and  the  arias  of 
a  reigning  soprano.  Virtuosi  frequently  performed  their  own 
compositions,  and  much  was  made  of  extemporization:  Mendels- 
sohn and  Moscheles,  for  instance,  extemporized  duets  at  a  single 
keyboard  with  great  eclat. 

As  worthy  examples  of  the  virtuosi,  we  may  mention  Charles 
Mover  (1799-1862),  of  Kbnigsberg,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Field, 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  Petrograd,  and  left  some  900  compo- 
sitions of  the  concert  and  salon  type;  and  Alfred  J  dell  (1832- 
1882),  of  Trieste,  "distinguished  for  fine  touch  and  delicate 
pianissimo,"  who  wrote,  in  addition  to  original  waltzes,  nocturnes, 
etc.,  many  effective  transcriptions  of  operatic  airs. 

Liszt  was  incited  to  emerge  from  temporary  retirement  in 
1836  through  the  furore  aroused  in  Paris  by  the  playing  of  his 
great  rival  Sigismond  Thalberg,  who  for  some  time  thereafter 
closely  disputed  with  him  the  first  place  in  pianistic  achievements. 


Thalberg  was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
January  7,  1812,  the  natural  son  of  Prince  Moritz 
Dietrichstein.  He  was  musically  trained  at 
Vienna  by  excellent  teachers,  including  Hummel. 
In  1828  his  first  .published  w^orks  appeared;  and 
in  1830  he  began  a  series  of  tours,  during  which 
he  excited  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  the  leading 
European  cities,  especially  Paris,  in  Brazil,  which 
he  visited  in  1855  and  in  1863,  and  in  the  United 
States  (1856).  He  died  at  Naples,  April  27, 
1871. 


THALBERG 


Thalberg's  compositions  —  written  exclusively  for  piano  — 
consist  of  elaborate  fantasias  on  opera  melodies,  a  concerto,  con- 
cert etudes,  two  caprices,  nocturnes,  a  scherzo,  a  popular  Andante 
in  Db,  etc.  "Although  not  altogether  devoid  of  merit,  these  vari- 
ous compositions  had  only  a  very  ephemeral  vogue;  destined, 
above  all,  to  show  off  the  performer's  virtuosity,  they  come  under 
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the  head  of  works  that  are  condemned  to  submit  to  the  caprices 
of  fashion."1 

Master  of  all  virtuoso  tricks,  he  was  especially  noted  for  the 
equal  development  of  both  hands — a  fact  that  is  evident  in  the 
difficult  left-hand  work  which  is  frequent  in  his  music.  His 
special  forte,  however,  lay  in  playing  a  cantabile  melody  with 
alternate  hands  in  the  middle  register,  while  rapid,  decorative 
runs  frisk  about  on  both  sides  of  it.  In  the  following  passage, 
from  his  Theme  and  Etude  in  A  minor,  the  melody  is  emphasized 
by  the  triply  repeated  notes — a  virtuoso  device  which  was  for  a 
time  very  popular: 


Allegretto 


TEACHERS  AND  PEDAGOGIC  MUSIC 

The  laurels  won  by  the  virtuosi  created  so  insistent  a  de- 
mand for  piano  instruction  that  not  only  was  private  teaching 
prevalent,  but  many  conservatories  were  opened  in  the  leading 
cities,  such  as  Leipsic,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  To  supply  material 
for  their  work,  many  instruction  books  ("methods")  appeared,  in 
which  foundational  problems  were  treated.  The  technical  ex- 
ercises of  Louis  Plaidy  (1810-1874),  instructor  in  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory,  for  instance,  were  long  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  non 
for  a  pianistic  career.  Louis  Kbhler  (1820-1886),  who  founded 
a  piano  school  in  Konigsberg,  wrote  a  Practical  Piano  Method  in 
three  books,  besides  numerous  other  groups  of  technical  studies. 
Albert  Loeschhorn  (1819-1905),  professor  in  the  Royal  Institute 
for  Church  Music  at  Berlin;  and  Cornelius  Gurlitt  (1820-1901), 
a  professor  in  the  Royal  Conservatory  at  Hamburg,  both  con- 
tributed valuable  elementary  material   which   prepared   for   the 
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more  elaborate  etudes.  The  need  for  little  pieces  of  simple  but 
correct  style  was  met  by  a  number  of  composers,  including 
Gurlitt,  just  mentioned;  Gustav  Merkel  (1827-1885),  known  for 
his  nine  sonatas  and  other  works  for  organ;  and  two  pupils 
of  Loeschhorn — Gustav  Lange  (1830-1889)  and  Carl  Bohm 
(1844-         ). 

LESSER  ROMANTICISTS 

The  leading  romanticists,  whose  works  we  have  considered 
at  some  length,  furnished  inspiration  to  a  crowd  of  associates  and 
imitators,  many  of  whom  made  useful  contributions  of  their  own 
to  piano  music.  Another  important  factor  in  romanticism  was 
the  great  opera  reformer  Richard  Wagner  (1813-1883),  who, 
though  himself  identified  almost  exclusively  with  dramatic  com- 
position, yet  exerted  a  dominant  influence  by  establishing  a  freer 
style  of  melody  and  by  emphasizing  the  emotional  value  of  chro- 
matic changing-notes  and  modulations,  as  well  as  the  more 
remote  chords,  such  as  those  of  the  ninth,  eleventh  and  thirteenth. 

Closely  associated  with  Mendelssohn  were  many  worthy  mu- 
sicians, three  of  whom  may  be  listed  at  this  point. 

Ferdinand  von  Hiller  (1811-1885),  the  scion  of  a  wealthy 
Jewish  family  and  a  pupil  of  Hummel,  wrote  over  200  compo- 
sitions which  "are  not  so  remarkable  for  originality  and  profun- 
dity as  for  their  elegant  form,  flowing  melody,  sparkling  rhythm 
and  clarity  of  harmony."1  An  intimate  member  of  the  Leipsic 
circle,  he  conducted  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  there  during  the 
season  1843-4.  His  compositions  include  six  operas  and  other 
large  works,  besides  three  piano  concertos  and  tasteful  smaller 
piano  pieces. 

Another  Hummel  pupil,  Adolf  von  Henselt  (1814-1889),  a 
Bavarian,  settled  in  Petrograd  in  1838  after  a  successful  tour  of 
Germany,  becoming  favorite  teacher  to  the  royal  family  of  Russia. 
Extended  chords  accompanying  a  poetic  melody  were  his  spe- 
cialty, necessitating  large  hands  for  their  execution,  as  in  this 
theme  from  the  Spring  Song,  Op.  15: 

1  Baker:  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians. 
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A  Concerto  in  F  minor,  the  Etudes,  Op.  24  and  13,  and  other  in- 
dividual compositions,  all  of  refinement  and  artistic  taste,  are  his 
contribution  to  piano  music. 

Carl  Reinecke  (1324-1910),  after  a 
career  as  virtuoso  and  instructor,  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  from 
1860  to  1895,  meanwhile  serving  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory — a  post 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  His  compo- 
sitions, which  are  in  all  the  principal 
forms,  are  exponents  of  the  classic  spirit, 
although  they  are  tinged  with  romanticism. 
Many  valuable  educational  pieces  in  the 
earlier  grades   are   included  in   his    piano    works. 

While  the  influence  of  Schumann  and  Chopin  was  less  direct 
than  that  of  Mendelssohn,  it  was  none  the  less  keenly  felt  in  many 
cases.     Stephen  Heller  (1813-1888),  for  instance,  who  was  born 

in  Pesth  and  taught  at  Paris  from  1838, 
shows  Chopin's  traits  in  his  numerous 
salon  pieces,  which  "unite  clearness  with 
sobriety,  poetic  charm  with  distinguished 
style. "1  Especially  useful  to  the  piano 
teacher  are  his  refined  and  pianistic  groups 
of  piano  studies.  Theodor  Kirchner  (1823- 
1903) ,  a  warm  friend  of  both  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann,  wrote  transcriptions,  piano 
duets  and  about  90  solo  pieces,  all  in  at- 
tractive style.      W aldemar  Bargiel    (1828- 


HELLER 
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1897),  brother-in-law  of  Schumann,  is  a  worthy  imitator  of  the 
latter.  Adolf  Jensen  (1837-1879),  the  song  writer,  "a  mean 
between  Chopin  and  Schumann,"  shows  the  influence  of  both 
masters  in  his  graceful  piano  pieces.  Josef  Rheinberger  (1839- 
1901),  who  enjoyed  lasting  prestige  as  instructor  in  the  Munich 
Conservatory,  wrote  twenty  excellent  organ  sonatas  and  also 
piano  pieces  in  dignified  but  flexible  style. 

Of  the    legion    of   Liszt's    followers,    Joseph   Joachim    Raff 
(1822-1882)  is  an  important  example. 

A  native  of  Lachen,  in  Switzerland,  Raff  was  forced  through  poverty 
to  combine  his  musical  studies  with  school  teaching;  but,  encouraged  bj 
Mendelssohn,  to  whom  he  submitted  some  of  his  works,  he  launched  defi- 
nitely upon  a  musical  career.  In  1850  he  became  attached  to  Liszt  at 
Weimar,  to  whose  work  he  afterwards  gave  hearty  support.  His  latter  days 
were  spent  as  director  of  the  Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankfort. 

Raff  was  a  prolific  composer  in  symphonic  as  well  as  lighter 
forms.  His  many  piano  works  are  of  unequal  value,  ranging 
from  the  popular  but  somewhat  "trashy"  Cachoucha,  Op.  79  and 
Polka  de  la  Reine,  Op.  95,  to  deeper  works,  such  as  the  Rigaudon, 
Op.  204,  No.  3.  Charm  of  melody  combined  with  pianistic 
smoothness  and  facility  are  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 
Liszt's  influence  is  shown  especially  in  his  vivid  coloring,  bravura 
effects  and  cadenza-like  passages  made  from  sequential  figures, 
such  as  the  following  from  the  Rigaudon: 


Franz  Bendel  (1833-1874),  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  wrote  romantic 
and  somewhat  sentimental  compositions  in  a  fluent  style.  Salo- 
mon Jadassohn  (1831-1902),  another  Liszt  pupil,  occupied  an 
honored  position  as  professor  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  His 
piano  pieces  combine  learning  with  pleasing  melody.  Eugen 
d*  Albert    (1864-  ),   of  Scotch  birth  but  German  allegiance, 

achieved  world  renown  as  a  Lisztian  pianist.     Though  later  de- 
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voted  to  opera  writing,  he  has  published  two  concertos,  a  piano 
sonata,  a  piano  suite,  etc.,  of  distinguished  style.  Liszt's  son-in- 
law,  Hans  von  Billow  (1830-1894),  wielded  immense  influence 
as  classical  pianist,  pedagog,  and  editor  of  standard  piano  works. 


Tausig,  Klindworth  and  von  Biilow. 

Poland  is  the  birthplace  of  Liszt's  most  famous  pupil,  Carl 
Tausig  (1841-1871),  world-renowned  for  his  technical  prowess, 
who  from  1865  conducted  a  School  for  the  Higher  Piano  Playing 
in  Berlin.  Of  Polish  birth  are  also  Theodor  Kullak  (1818-1882) , 
whose  School  of  Octave  Playing  is  universally  used;  Joseph 
Wieniawski  (1837-1912),  virtuoso  and  writer  of  brilliant  piano 
music;  the  Scharwenka  brothers,  Philip p  (1847-1917)  and  Xaver 
(1850-1924),  who  together  founded  a  conservatory  at  Berlin,  in 
1880;  Moritz  Moszkowski  (1854-1925),  who  has  resided  in  Paris 
since  1897,  and  whose  graceful  and  elegant  piano  music  has  a 
wide  vogue;  Ignaz  Jan  Paderewski  (1860-  ),  whose  prestige 
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as  virtuoso  and  patriot  is  supplemented  by 
his  elegant  salon  piecss;  Leopold  Godow- 
sky     (1870-  )      and     Josef     Hofmann 

( 1876-  ) ,    both    of    whom    have    won 

laurels    as    virtuosi    and    have    written    in 
salon  style.   In  general,  however,  the  above 
composers   have   become   thoroughly   Ger- 
Wfc^        manized,  and  have  consequentl)  done  little 
^k   fl  toward    glorifying    Polish    music,    as    did 

Chopin.     Exceptions  may  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  the   Polish  dances  by  the  Schar- 
wenkas,     Moszkowski's     piquant     mazurkas     and     Paderewskis 
Fantasie-Polonaise,   Op.    19,    for    piano   and    orchestra,    also   his 
Cracovienne  fantastique.  Op.  14,  No.  6,  etc. 


PADEREWSKI 


MODERN  TENDENCIES 


An  important  modern  tendency,  already  foreshadowed  by 
Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsodies  and  in  the  Polish  dances  of  Chopin 
and  his  followers,  has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  distinct  national 
styles,  dependent  on  traits  that  distinguish  the  folk-music  of 
different  countries,  and  also  upon  the  temperamental  characteris- 
tics of  the  peoples  themselves.  Sometimes,  as  with  Liszt  and 
Brahms,  actual  folk-tunes  are  employed  by  "national"  composers 
as  the  ba«is  of  art  works;  again,  as  with  Chopin  and  Grieg,  new 
subjects  are  invented,  based,  however,  upon  the  rhythms  and 
melodic  progressions  peculiar  to  the  given  peoples. 

Such  a  national  style  was  fathered  in  Bohemia  by  Bedrich 
Smetana  (1824-1884),  whose  symphonic  poems  are  redolent  of 
national  atmosphere.  His  piano  pieces,  though  few  in  number, 
are  distinguished  in  character. 

His  successor,  Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904)  has  presented 
the  salient  traits  of  the  Bohemian  peasant  in  music  of  universal 
appeal. 
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DVORAK 


The  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Miihlhausen, 
Dvorak's  enthusiasm  for  a  musical  career  finally 
impelled  him  to  Prague,  where,  after  a  severe 
struggle  with  poverty,  he  was  aided  by  Smetana 
and  Brahms  to  such  good  purpose  that  his  com- 
positions rapidly  received  recognition,  especially 
in  England.  He  was  director  of  the  National 
Conservatory  at  New  York  from  1892  to  1895, 
after  which  he  lived  quietly  in  Prague.  His  in- 
tense interest  in  folk-music  induced  him,  while  in 
this  country,  to  study  Negro  music;  the  character- 
istics of  which  he  embodied  in  his  Symphony 
No.  5,  From  the  New  World  (1895),  also  his 
string  quartet  Op.  96  and  quintet  Op.  97. 


While  Dvorak's  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  choral  and  orches- 
tral works,  he  has  left  a  considerable  number  of  piano  pieces,  and 
also  of  chamber  compositions  in  which  the  piano  is  an  important 
factor.  In  all  of  these  is  felt  the  "homey"  sentiment  of  folk-tunes, 
the  snap  and  ceaseless  variety  of  Slavonic  rhythms  and  the  emo- 
tional surprise  of  daring  modulations.  Excellent  examples  of  his 
"national"  style  are  found  in  his  four-hand  Slavonic  Dances, 
Op.  46,  and  in  the  Sonatine,  Op.  100,  for  violin  and  piano. 

In  Hungary  a  group  of  enthusiasts  are 
seeking  to  exploit  the  original  Magyar 
tun^«,  in  protest  against  the  perverted  and 
overdecorated  versions  conveyed  by  the 
gypsies  and  employed  by  Liszt.  Erno 
Dohndnyi  (1877-  ),  who,  after  a  series 

of  brilliant  tours  as  pianist,  became  in- 
structor at  the  Hoch  Conservatory,  Berlin, 
has  written  two  concertos,  two  sonatas  and 
other  piano  pieces,  all  in  a  highly-colored 
style.      The    leader    of   the   more    radical 

wing,  and  an  important  factor  in  modern  developments  is  Bela 
Bartok  (1881-  ),  in  whose  music  folk-traits  are  but  the  foun- 
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dation  for  a  tissue  of  startling  harmonic 
progressions.  His  Bear  Dance,  for  in- 
stance, the  last  of  Ten  Light  Piano  Pieces, 
consists  of  "a  decorative  design  on  vividly 
colored  folk-motives,  in  which  the  rhvth- 
mic  simplicity  and  the  stark  dissonance  of 
the  harmonic  effects  present  with  force  the 
mingled  ferocity  and  ridiculousness  which 
underlie  so  many  humorous  moods."1 

The    same    thirst    for    "stark    disso- 
nances"   is    manifested    in    the    works    of 

many   modern    Teutonic   composers,   some 

of  whom  base  their  compositions  upon  ac- 
cepted fundamentals,  while  others  cast  to 

the    winds   all    tradition.     To    the   former 

class  belongs  Richard  Strauss  (1864-         ), 

of  Munich,  who  in  his  vivid  and  realistic 

operas,     programmatic     symphonies     and 

symphonic  poems  has  followed  the  lead  of 

Wagner   and  Liszt   in  the   use  of  the  leit- 
motiv, or  descriptive  musical  theme.     An 

example  of  such  use  is  found  in  his  piano 

music  to  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  where  the  principal  characters 

are  typified  by  the  following  themes: 


R.    STRAUSS 
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(Quoted  by  courtesy  of  Rob.  Forberg,  publisher,  Leipzig.) 
1  Leigh  Henry,  in  the  Chest erian  for  April,  1922. 
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Five  Short  Pieces,  Op.  3,  a  Sonata  in  B  minor,  Op.  5  and  a  Bur- 
leske  for  piano  and  orchestra  are  his  only  piano  works.  The 
Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  in  Eb,  Op.  18,  represents  him  at  his 
best.     Strauss'  protege,  Erich  Korngold  (1897-  )   has  written 

precocious  piano  pieces  of  marked  individuality.  Paul  Hinde- 
inith    (1895-  ),    of   Hanau,   concert-master   at   the   Frankfort 

Opera,  is  a  pronounced  modernist. 

Max  Reger  (1873-1916),  a  native  of  Brand,  Bavaria,  wrote 
prolifically  in  choral  and  instrumental  forms.  His  numerous 
piano  pieces  show  his  dominant  traits  of  intricate  counterpoint, 
modernized  by  a  bewildering  maze  of  chromatics.  They  should 
be  avoided  by  lovers  of  simplicity. 

A  composer  well  qualified  to  excite 
the  ire,  derision  or  admiration  of  his  audi- 
ences is  the  Viennese  Arnold  Schonberg 
( 1874-  ) ,  who  has  boldly  proclaimed 

his  emancipation  from  the  conventions  of 
form,  rhythm,  melody  and  tonality.  In  his 
music  "there  is  no  melodic  or  harmonic 
line,  only  a  series  of  points,  dots,  dashes, 
or  phrases  that  sob  and  scream,  despair, 
explode,  exalt,  blaspheme."1  Here  is  a 
specimen     passage    from    his    Six    Little 


SCHONBERG 


Pieces  for  Piano,  Op.  19: 


Very  slowly 


5 


fc 


(Quoted  by  courtesy  of  Universal  Edition,  Vienna.) 
Huneker:  Ivory  Apes  and  Peacocks. 
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Schonberg's  doctrines  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  extremists 
in  various  countries,  and  are  exercising  a  real  but  problematic 
influence  on  modern  music. 

The  new  demands  of  romanticists  and 
radicals  have  quite  revolutionized  the  old 
formulae  for  technic,  based  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  finger  action.  In  their  place, 
modern  teachers,  such  as  Theodor  Lescheti- 
zky  (1830-1915),  the  renowned  piano 
pedagog,  and  Rudolf  Breithaupt  (1873- 
) ,  of  Brunswick,  have  studied  inti- 
mately the  construction  of  the  hand  and 
arm,  and  have  stressed  the  advantages  of 
primary  relaxation,  of  utilizing  arm-weight 
and  of  employing  muscular  activity  with  careful  discrimination. 
Bound  by  convention,  piano  technic  as  actually  taught  has  in  past 
times  lagged  far  behind  the  current  technic  of  professional 
players.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  more  reasonable  and  scientific 
attitude  has  done  much  to  bridge  this  gap. 


LESCHETIZKY 


Compositions  for  Study 


Typical  pieces  by  composers  treated  in  this  chapter  are  listed  below.  A 
number  of  these  (marked  by  an  asterisk  *)  are  included  in  the  An- 
thology of  German  Piano  Music,  Vol.  II  (Musicians  Library),  edited 
by  Moritz  Moszkowski.  The  composers  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  appeared  in  the  chapter. 

Charles  Mayer:  Etude,  Op.  61,  No.  2   {La  Tremolo)    (V). 

A.  Jaell:  La  danse  des  fees,  Op.  14  (IV-V). 

S.  Thalberg:  *Theme  and  Etude  in  A  minor,  Op.  45  (V). 

C.  A.  Loeschhorn:  60  Melodious  Practice  Pieces  for  Beginners,  Op.  84, 
3  books  (II-III).     Ditson  Edition,  No's.  163-5. 

C.  Gurlitt:  First  Steps  of  the  Young  Pianist,  2  books  (I-II).    Ditson  Edition, 

No's.  68-9. 
Merkel:  Spring  Song,  Op.  18,  No.  1   (III-IV). 
Lange:  Flower  Song  (III). 
Bohm:  The  Fountain,  Op.  221    (III-IV). 
von  Hiller:  Zur  Guitarre,  Op.  97  (IV-V). 

von  Henselt:  *Spring  Song,  Op.  15   (V). 

An  album  of  11  pieces  is  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No.  173. 
Reinecke:  Ditson  Edition,  No's.  8-9  contain  20  Pieces   (II-III). 
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Heller:  *Prologue,  Op.  86,  No.  1   (IV-V). 

Op.  16,  Book  1,  12  pieces,  and  Book  2,  14  pieces,  are  found  in  the  Ditson 
Edition,  No's.  240-1.  The  studies,  Op.  45,  46  and  47,  are  in  the  Ditson 
Edition,  No's.  242-4. 

Kirchner:  Albumleaf  in  F,  Op.  7,  No.  2  (III). 

Bargiel:  Marcia  Fantastica,  Op.  31,  No.  3  (IV) . 

Jensen:  The  Mill,  Op.  17,  No.  3  (IV). 
*The  Dryad,  Op.  43,  No.  4  (V) . 
An  album  of  25  pieces  is  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No's.  627-8. 

Rheinberger:  Ballade  in  G  minor  (IV-V). 
*Fugue  in  G  minor,  Op.  5,  No.  3  (V). 

Raff:  La  fileuse,  Op.  157,  No.  2  (V). 
Villanella,  Op.  89  (V) . 
Fabliau,  Op.  89  (V). 
*Rigaudon,  Op.  204  (V). 

An  album  of  16  pieces  is  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No*s. 
369-70. 

Bendel:  By  Moonlight,  Op.  139,  No.  3  (IV-V). 

Jadassohn:  Scherzo  in  Canon  form,  Op.  35   (III-IV) . 
Albumleaf  in  Ab,  Op.  63,  No.  5   (IV). 

d' Albert:  Gavotte  and  Musette  from  First  Suite   (V). 

Wieniawski,  H:  Kuyaiviak   (Polish  Dance  in  A  minor)    (V). 

Scharwenka,  P:  *  Albumleaf,  Op.  27,  No.  3  (IV-V), 

Scharwenka,  X:  *Novellette,  Op.  22,  No.  1  (V) . 

Moszkowski:  *  Barcarole,  Op.  15,  No.  6  (V). 
Guitarre,  Op.  45,  No.  2   (V). 
An  album  of  26  pieces  is  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No's.  614-5. 

Paderewski:  Cracovienne  fantastique,  Op.  14,  No.  6   (V). 

Smetana:  Concert  Etude,  Op.  17  (V). 

Dvorak:  Humoresque,  Op.  101,  No.  7  (IV). 

Dohnanyi:  Rhapsody  in  F#  minor,  Op.  11   (V-VI). 

Bartok:  Bear  Dance  (V). 

R.  Strauss:  *On  Quiet  Woodland  Path,  Op.  9,  No   1  (IV-V). 

Korngold:  Brownies  (V). 

Hindemith:  Suite,  1922. 

Reger:  *  Prelude  and  Fugue,  Op.  13,  No.  6  (V). 

Schonberg:  Six  Little  Piano  Pieces,  Op.  19  (V). 

Leschetizky:  Melodie  a  la  Mazurka,  Op.  40,  No.  4   (IV-V) . 
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HAMILTON    .    . 

LANDORMY  . 
PRATT  .  .  . 
WEITZMANN     . 

ROSENFELD  . 
MOSZKOWSKI  . 


Books  for  Further  Reading 

Outlines  of  Music  History,  Chapter  10,  Sections  1  and 
4;  Chapter  11,  Section  1. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapter  27. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapters  34  and  35. 

A  History  of  Pianoforte  Playing  and  Pianoforte  Litera- 
ture, Section  6. 

Musical  Portraits. 

Introduction  to  Anthology  of  German  Piano  Music,  Vol- 
ume II  (Musicians  Library). 


WESTERBY 


The  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  Parts  III  and  IV. 


Chapter  XII 

PIANO  MUSIC  IN  SCANDINAVIA  AND  FINLAND 

r^|  URING  the  eighteenth  and  most  of  the  nineteenth  centuries 
*-*  the  musical  leadership  exerted  by  the  Teutonic  nations  re- 
sulted in  an  unquestioned  acceptance,  as  immutable  laws,  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Germans.  Students  from  other  lands, 
flocking  to  Germany,  returned  home  to  write  music  in  slavish  imi- 
tation of  its  ideals.  Occasionally,  however,  some  of  these  students 
showed  more  originality  by  engrafting  on  the  German  types  cer- 
tain traits  of  their  own  nationality,  with  such  happy  results  that 
an  enthusiasm  was  aroused  for  still  more  progressive  methods. 
Thus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  arose  those 
groups  of  avowedly  "national"  composers  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Just  as  Germany,  said  they,  had  built  up  a 
musical  system  upon  native  musical  traits,  so  any  other  wide- 
awake nation  might  equally  well  formulate  its  own  code,  based 
upon  the  traits  of  the  people's  music.  Looking  about  for  ma- 
terial, too,  they  were  often  astonished  at  the  wealth  of  striking 
and  beautiful  melodies  lying  ready  to  hand — melodies  which, 
sequestrated  in  remote  regions,  had  escaped  the  inundation  of  the 
German  tide,  and  which  had  consequently  preserved  their  peculiar 
rhythms  and  accents,  their  exotic  flavor  and  their  ancient  modes, 
freed  from  the  conventions  of  the  accepted  major  and  minor 
scales. 

Since  some  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  formulate  such  a 
national  style  were  made  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  let  us 
now  examine  the  progress  of  piano  music  in  these  countries, 
adding  to  them  their  near  neighbor,  Finland. 

DENMARK 
To  /.  P.  E.  Hartmann    (1805-1900)    is  given  the  credit  of 
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founding  a  Danish  school  of  music.  A  member  of  a  distin- 
guished musical  family  of  German  origin,  he  wrote  songs,  dra- 
matic, choral  and  orchestral  works  and  piano  compositions, 
including  a  sonata,  novellettes,  and  other  short  pieces.  More 
significant  as  a  piano  composer,  however,  is  his  son-in-law  Niels 
Wilhelm  Gade. 


Born  in  Copenhagen  February  22,  1817, 
Gade,  after  desultory  musical  instruction,  joined 
the  royal  orchestra  as  violinist.  The  success  of 
his  Ossian  Overture  enabled  him  to  go  to  Leipsic, 
where  he  was  befriended  by  Mendelssohn,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra.  From  1848  he  resided  in  Copenhagen, 
where  he  occupied  important  positions  as  organist 
and  conductor  until  his  death,  in  1890.  His 
compositions  include  eight  symphonies,  besides 
cantatas,  chamber  music,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 


GADE 


While  Gade  has  been  slightingly  spoken  of  as  a  mere  copyist 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  he  deserves  a  much  higher  rank 
on  account  of  the  symmetrical  and  clear  structure  of  his  music, 
his  delicate  and  spontaneous  style  and  the  local  atmosphere  with 
which  it  is  endowed.  "His  musical  speech  is  tinged  with  the 
cadences  of  Scandinavian  folk-song,  and  almost  invariably 
breathes  the  spirit  of  northern  scenery."1 

All  these  estimable  qualities,  added  to  its  facile  technical 
style,  make  his  piano  music  of  especial  value  to  the  student  of  this 
instrument,  for  which  he  wrote  a  sonata  (dedicated  to  Liszt), 
several  groups  of  short  pieces,  etc.  The  three  books  of  Aqua- 
rellen.  Op.  19  (2)  and  Op.  57  (1),  comprise  charming  teaching 
pieces  in  varied  moods.  Observe,  for  instance,  the  graceful  be- 
ginning of  No.  2  of  Book  2,  with  its  fluent  melody: 


Andante  con  molo 


#te# 


A: 


m  i  wijifj 


i 


sfif 


m 


etc. 


¥ 


1  Edward  Dannreuther,  in  Groves' s  Dictionary. 
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The  three  Marches,  Op.  18,  for  piano  duet,  are  also  admirable. 

Of  other  Danish  composers,  we  may  mention  August  Wind- 
ing (1835-1899),  Gade's  pupil  and  director  of  the  Copenhagen 
Conservatory,  who  won  distinction  as  pianist  and  composer  of 
picturesque  piano  pieces;  Otto  Mailing  (1848-1915),  pupil  of 
Hartmann  and  Gade,  writer  of  orchestral,  choral  and  organ  works, 
as  well  as  of  characteristic  piano  pieces;  Ludwig  Schytte  (1850- 
1909),  who  has  written,  in  addition  to  more  pretentious  instru- 
mental works,  many  pleasing  and  instructive  piano  pieces  and 
studies;    and   August   Enna    (1860-  ),    composer   of    operas, 

ballets,  symphonies,  etc.,  also  of  attractive  piano  pieces. 

NORWAY 

As  might  be  expected,  the  remoteness  and  rigorous  climate 
of  the  northern  nations  results  in  highly  individual  folk-music. 
"The  songs  of  the  Norwegians  are  generally  very  plaintive,  though 
at  the  same  time  very  beautiful,  ....  but  in  single  in- 
stances the  Norwegian  tunes  exhibit  an  unbounded  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness, such  as  we  rarely  meet  in  the  music  of  other  people. 
Indeed,  the  Norwegians,  as  far  as  their  music  is  concerned,  might 
be  compared  to  the  hypochondriac,  who  occasionally,  though 
seldom,  gives  himself  up  to  an  almost  excessive  merriment."1 

A  pioneer  in  Norwegian  music  was  Half  dan  Kjerulf  (1815- 
1868),  who,  after  study  in  Leipsic,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  as  music  teacher  in  Christiania.  Though  famous  chiefly  for 
his  more  than  a  hundred  songs,  introduced  to  the  world  by  Jenny 
Lind,  Nilsson  and  Sontag,  he  also  published  a  number  of  short 
piano  pieces  in  which  Norwegian  traits  are  made  to  heighten  an 
artistic  beauty  of  expression. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Edvard  Grieg  to  so  magnetize  by 
his  own  inimitable  personality  the  latent  charms  of  Norwegian 
folk-music  as  to  reveal  to  the  world  a  new  mine  of  beauty. 

JH.  T.  Finck:  Grieg  and  his  Music. 
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CRIEG 


Grieg  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  since  his  pater- 
nal grandfather  emigrated  to  Norway  from  Aber- 
deen. His  musical  talent,  however,  was  inherited 
from  his  Norwegian  mother,  who  was  his  first 
piano  instructor. 

Born  in  Bergen,  June  15,  1843,  he  developed 
so  rapidly  in  music  that  at  the  instance  of  Ole 
Bull,  the  Norwegian  violinist,  he  was  sent  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  remained  from  1858  to  1862. 
After  subsequent  study  at  Copenhagen  with  Gade, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  there  joining 
hands  with  Rikard  Nordraak  (1842-1866)  in 
enthusiastic  zeal  for  fostering  Norwegian  music. 
In  1865  and  again  in  1870  lie  visited  Italy,  where 
he  was  much  stimulated  by  the  friendship  and 
appreciation  of  Liszt.  Founding  a  Musical  Union 
at  Christiania,  he  remained  its  conductor  from  1867  t«»  1880.  Save  for 
occasional  tours  to  Germany,  London.  Paris,  etc.,  he  afterwards  lived  in 
seclusion  at  his  picturesque  villa  located  in  Troldhaugen,  on  the  coast  near 
Bergen.  Long  in  delicate  health  from  a  pulmonary  trouble  which  he  had 
contracted  during  his  student  days  at  Leipsic,  he  died  September  4,  1907. 

Besides  his  distinctive  piano  music.  Grieg  wrote  a  few  orchestral  pieces, 
of  which  the  two  suites  arranged  from  his  incidental  music  to  Ibsen's  Peer 
Gynt  are  most  popular;  a  string  quartet:  three  especially  attractive  sonatas 
for  violin  and  piano  and  one  for  'cello  and  piano;  a  few  choruses,  and  nearly 
150  songs  of  rare  beauty,  examples  of  delicate  and  apt  word-painting. 

Grieg  was  undoubtedly  at  his  best  in  the  works  written  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty.  Many  gems,  to  be  sure,  appeared  after  this 
period;  but  as  a  whole  his  later  compositions  tend  to  emphasize 
certain  traits  until  they  become  mannerisms. 

Several  piano  works  of  larger  scope  belong  to  this  early 
period:  the  Sonata  in  E  minor,  Op.  7;  the  Concerto  in  A  minor, 
Op.  16;  and  the  Ballade,  Op.  24.  It  has  been  said  that  Grieg's 
genius  did  not  lend  itself  readily  to  music  in  its  broader  scope; 
nevertheless,  flaws  in  structural  technic  may  well  be  condoned  in 
face  of  the  melodic  beauty  and  tasteful  expression  which  is 
evident  in  every  bar.  There  is  a  passionate  strength  about  the 
Sonata,  Op.  7  which  takes  on  great  dignity  in  the  favorite  Alia 
Menuetto  movement.  The  Ballade,  consisting  of  a  Norwegian 
folk-melody  followed  by  a  bewildering  maze  of  variations,  has 
been  called  his  most  perfect  composition.  "The  Grieg  concerto 
is  now  a  classic,  an  inevitable  number  in  the  repertory  of  all  the 
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great  pianists,  .  .  .  .  a  model  in  the  way  in  which  it  avoids 
both  of  the  common  defects  of  being  either  a  symphony  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment  or  a  show-piece  for  the  soloist  with 
orchestral  accompaniment."1 

Grieg,  the  intimate  companion  of  pianists  young  and  old, 
however,  is  revealed  in  his  shorter  compositions,  contained  chiefly 
in  his  ten  books  of  Lyrical  Pieces,  which  appeared  at  intervals 
during  his  productive  period.  In  these  the  personal  expression 
"voices  the  gentlest  feelings  of  the  heart,  or  summons  up  the  airiest 
visions  of  the  imagination.  It  is  whimsical,  too,  changes  its  hues 
like  the  chameleon,  and  often  surprises  us  with  a  sudden  flight  to 
some  unexpected  shade  of  expression.  Again,  its  finesse  is  strik- 
ing. The  phrases  are  polished  like  gems,  the  melodies  charm  us 
with  their  perfect  proportions,  the  cadences  are  as  consummate  as 
they  are  novel.  Then,  again,  the  rhythm  is  most  delightfully  frank 
and  straightforward;  there  is  no  maundering  or  uncertainty,  but 
always  a  vigorous  dancing  progress,  as  candid  as  childhood."2 


Grieg  walking  to  his  Music-house. 


JH.  T.  Finck:  Grieg  and  his  Music. 
2D.  G.  Mason:  From  Grieg  to  Brahms. 
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Tone-poems  other  than  the  Lyrical  Pieces  that  may  be  placed 
on  the  starred  list  are  the  Six  Poetic  Tone-Pictures,  Op.  3;  the 
jolly  Humoresques,  Op.  6;  the  Sketches  of  Norwegian  Life,  Op. 
19,  with  their  Bridal  Procession  and  At  the  Carnival;  the  four 
Albumleaves,  Op.  28;  the  Holberg  Suite,  Op.  40,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  touches;  and  the  piano  arrangement  of  the  first  Peer 
Gynt  Suite,  Op.  46.  There  are  a  number  of  transcriptions  of  his 
own  songs,  of  no  great  value;  also  second  piano  parts  to  four 
of  Mozart's  sonatas.  Five  opus  numbers  are  concerned  with  com- 
positions for  four  hands,  one  piano;  and  one,  Op.  51,  with  a 
Romance  with  Variations  for  two  pianos. 

German  influence  predominates  in  the  Four  Pieces  for  Piano, 
Op.  1 ;  but  with  the  Six  Poetic  Tone-Pictures,  Op.  3,  Grieg  asserts 
his  nationality,  which  becomes  paramount  in  following  works. 
In  accordance  with  Norwegian  idiom,  his  melodies  are  commonly 
voiced  in  short  phrases,  two  or  four  measures  in  length ;  and  these 
phrases  are  often  repeated  in  sequence  or  with  tasteful  decora- 
tions. An  example  of  the  sequential  repetition  is  found  in  the 
Arietta,  Op.  12,  No.  1: 


Toco  Andante  e  sostenuto 
1 


and  of  the  decorated  repetition  in  the  Waltz,  Op.  12,  No.  2 

Allegro  moderato  * 


The  last  example  also  illustrates  Grieg's  frequent  trick  of  an  in- 
direct cadence   (see  *),  in  which  the   final  note,   on  the   second 
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beat,  is  preceded  by  an  embellished  staccato  note.  The  ending 
of  the  same  waltz  shows  Grieg's  fondness  (which  he  shares  with 
Schubert)  for  quick  changes  between  major  and  minor: 


Much  of  the  sense  of  novelty  in  Grieg's  pieces  was  induced 
by  his  bold  use  of  remote  harmonies,  such  as  the  chords  of  the 
thirteenth  and  ninth  in  this  passage  from  the  Albumleaf,  Op.  28, 


No.  3 


13th 


M^W^M^ 


Bare  fifths,  such  as  those  found  in  the  bass  of  the  last  two 
illustrations,  are  frequently  employed  to  suggest  primitive  instru- 
ments, like  the  bagpipe.  Another  favorite  device  is  the  use  of 
the  chromatic  scale  as  the  foundation  for  a  chord-progression. 
This  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Ballade,  Op.  21,  which  begins 
as  follows: 


Andante  espressivo 


Downward  leaps,   especially   of  thirds,   and   often   in   jerky 
rhythm,    are    a    familiar    feature.     An    especially    characteristic 
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leap   of  this  sort  is  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifth  of  the  scale; 
witness  the  startling  entrance  of  the  piano  in  the  Concerto,  Op.  16: 

Allegro  molto  moderato 

... 


m 


^WW^ 


&L 


J 


poco   Tit. 


% 


sftiiF*^'! 


■G-' 


f 

To  the  above  outstanding  traits  many  others  might  be  added, 
such  as  Grieg's  sudden  rhythmic  changes,  his  use  of  mediaeval 
modes  and  his  peculiar  modulations.  "In  all  these  respects 
Grieg's  music  reminds  one  of  the  folk-songs  of  his  country;  but 
while  his  compositions  are  unmistakably  Norwegian,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  there  is  much  more  of  Grieg  in  them 
than  of  Norway.  The  melodies,  though  redolent  of  their  native 
soil,  are  emphatically  his  own  ....  and  still  more  unmis- 
takably his  own  are  his  bold  and  fascinating  harmonies."1 

Agathe  Backer -Grbndahl  (1847-1907),  the  noted  Norwegian 
pianist  and  composer,  has  written  refined  piano  compositions,  of 
which  the  six  Etudes  de  concert,  Op.  11  and  the  Romantische 
Stiicke,  described  as  "dainty  miniatures"  are  of  especial  charm. 
Ole  Olsen  (1850-  ),  has  written  operas,  an  oratorio  and  sym- 

phonic works,  all  of  marked  Norwegian 
traits.  His  piano  music  includes  a  fine 
suite  for  piano  and  orchestra,  as  well  as 
short  pieces.  In  the  works  of  Christian 
Sinding  (1856-  ),  the  technical  facility 

of  Liszt  and  his  school  is  often  paramount 
over  Norwegian  characteristics.  Besides 
large  works,  including  an  opera,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music,  he  has  written  for 
piano  a  Concerto  in  Db,  Op.  6,  and  many 
characteristic  pieces,  including  the  popu- 

iFinck:  Songs  and  Song  Writers. 
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lar  Marche  grotesque  and  Fruhlingsrauschen,  No's.  1   and  3  of 
Op.  32. 

SWEDEN 

The  folk-music  of  Sweden  is  of  a  less  striking  individuality 
than  that  of  Norway.  German  influence  on  Swedish  composers, 
too,  has  in  general  held  the  mastery  over  Scandinavian  traits. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  music  of  Emit  Sjogren  (1853-1918), 
who,  though  noted  chiefly  for  his  songs,  has  written  considerable 
instrumental  music,  especially  for  violin  and  piano.  His  five 
violin  sonatas  have  much  distinction  of  harmonic  progression. 
For  piano  alone  there  are  two  sonatas,  besides  smaller  pieces,  of 
which  the  five  Erotikon,  Op.  10,  are  best  known.  These  some- 
times rise  to  a  passionate  breadth  that  may  be  glimpsed  in  this 
theme  from  No.  1,  in  Bb  minor: 


Wilhelm  Stenhammer    (1871-  ),  who  has  written  music 

dramas  of  a  Wagnerian  cast,  is  a  leading  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer  of  Stockholm.  His  piano  music  includes  two  concertos, 
besides  shorter  pieces.     Hugo  Alfven  (1872-  ),  also  of  Stock- 

holm, is  "a  classicist  who  burns  incense  at  the  shrine  of  Wagner."1 
His  works,  which  include  symphonies  and  choral  compositions,  a 
violin  sonata,  songs  and  piano  pieces,  are  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction. 

FINLAND 

Although  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
from  Sweden  and  long  connected  politically  with  Russia,  Finland 

1 Stanford  and  Forsyth:  A  History  of  Music. 
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has  felt  Swedish  influence  more  keenly  than  that  of  Russia.  Yet 
the  hardy  Finns  have  a  strong  sense  of  their  own  nationality, 
which  has  recently  been  reflected  in  the  music  of  modern  com- 
posers. t  Of  folk-music,  the  Finns  have  a  national  epic,  the  Kale- 
vala,  besides  numerous  lyric  and  narrative  songs,  in  which  the 
melancholy  of  the  far  North  is  often  suggested  in  melodies  that 
wind  about  a  given  tone,  as  does  this  theme  from  Sibelius'  Ro- 
mance in  Z)b,  for  piano: 


Slow 


nhkiyrfn 


WT- 


Foremost   of  the   national   composers    is   the    musician   just 
mentioned,  Jan  Sibelius   (1865-  ),  who  was  educated  at  Hel- 

singfors,  also  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Aided 
by  a  government  pension,  he  has  written 
much,  especially  in  large  forms,  and  has 
revealed  in  marked  manner  the  racial 
characteristics  of  mysticism,  strength  and 
sombreness.  "Sibelius  is  a  composer  who 
must  be  taken  on  his  own  merits;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  compare  him  with  anyone 
else,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  his  work  is 
so  strange,  and  so  permeated  with  lights 
and  shadows  that  are  unfamiliar,  and 
colors  that  are  almost  from  another  world."1  While  best  known 
for  his  songs  and  orchestral  works — especially  his  symphonies 
and  his  tone-poem  Finlandia,  he  has  also  written  a  piano  sonata, 
Op.  12,  and  shorter  piano  pieces  which  are  no  less  individual  in 

s 

style. 

Of  the   younger   composers,   the   work    of   Selim    Palmgren 
(1878-  )  is  particularly  of  interest  to  piano  students. 


SIBELIUS 


iDuncan  Hume:  Article:  Sibelius  in  Grove's  Dictionary. 
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Born  in  Bjorneborg,  Finland,  Palmgren 
studied  first  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory. 
After  further  study  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he 
returned  home,  immediately  commanding  atten- 
tion as  pianist,  composer  and  conductor  of  a 
musical  society,  for  which  he  wrote  fine  choral 
compositions.  His  first  opera  was  produced  in 
1910.  Of  late  years  he  has  undertaken  extensive 
concert  tours  in  which  his  wife,  a  well-known 
singer,  has  assisted  him.  They  visited  the  United 
States  in  the  winter  of  1920-21. 


PALMGREN 


"Palmgren  is  essentially  a  miniaturist  ....  In  his 
songs  and  more  especially  in  his  piano  pieces,  he  reveals  an  in- 
dividuality, a  sense  of  proportion  and  finish  that  makes  one  think 
of  Grieg  ....  Thus  with  Palmgren,  who  frequently  gives 
us  music  that  is  quite  unmistakably  Finnish,  not  only  in  rhythm 
and  melody,  but  in  spirit,  and  who  on  the  other  hand  can  at  will 
turn  out  pieces  that  retain  a  peculiar  flavor  of  their  own  although 
they  are  divested  of  any  local  note."1  He  is,  too,  essentially  a 
modernist,  delighting  in  recondite  chords,  suggestive  progres- 
sions, the  whole-tone  scale.  In  his  etherial  Bird  Song  he  does 
away  with  measure  bars.  Yet  there  is  always  charm,  coherency 
and  a  distinct  atmosphere  which  is  equally  present  in  the  surging 
harmonies  of  The  Sea  and  the  delicate  tracery  of  May  Night,  with 
its  mystic  progressions  such  as  these: 


P^^^^^p 


pjj 


H  irj  u  j  jii-— ^£g 


r 

(Quoted  by  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Co.) 

There   is   increasing   promise    for    music    in   these   northern 

countries :  a  strength  inherent  in  the  very  national  conditions  that, 

properly   controlled,   asserts   itself  with  no  vacillating  or  timid 

voice;   a  storehouse  of  legend  and  story  so  individual  as  to  de- 

^Selim  Palmgren,  in  Miniature  Essay,  published  by  J.  &  W.  Chester,  Ltd. 
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mand  a  musical  expression  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
can  be  no  mere  imitation  of  preconceived  patterns. 

Compositions  for  Study 

The  composers  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  appeared  in  this 
chapter. 

Gade:  Aquarelles,  three  books  (III-IV).  Schirmer  Library,  No.  320.  Four 
Fantasy  Pieces,  Op.  41    (IV-V).     Schirmer  Library,  No.  547. 

Winding:  Tarantelle,  Op.  45,  No.  6  (IV). 

Schyette:  Across  the  Steppes,  Op.  22,  No.  7   (IV). 
Alia  Marcia,  Op.  26,  No.  3  (IV). 
Berceuse  in  G  (III-IV). 

Kjerulf:  Wiegenlied  in  F#  (IV). 

Spring  Song,  Op.  28,  No.  5  (III-IV). 

An  album  of  thirty  pieces  is  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No's 

393-4. 

GRIEG 

Piano  Lyrics  and  Shorter  Compositions,  and  Large  Piano  Compositions  by 
Edvard  Grieg,  both  edited  by  Bertha  Feiring  Tapper,  are  found  in  the 
Musicians  Library. 

Pieces  in  the  first  of  these  volumes  especially  adapted  to  study  or  teaching 
are: 

Poetic  Tone-pictures,  Op.  3,  No's.  1  and  3   (IV). 
Arietta,  Waltz,  Fairy  Dance,  Albumleaf,  from  Op.  12  (III-IV). 
Albumleaf,  Op.  28,  No.  3  (III). 
Berceuse,  Op.  28,  No.  1  (IV). 
Butterfly,  Op.  43,  No.  1  (V). 
Little  Bird,  Op.  43,  No.  4  (III). 
To  the  Spring,  Op.  43,  No.  6  (V). 
Norwegian  Dance,  Op.  47,  No.  6   (IV-V). 
Notturno,  Op.  54,  No.  4  (IV-V) . 
Wedding  Day,  Op.  65,  No.  6  (V) . 

From  the  Larger  Compositions: 

Humoresques,  Op.  6,  No.  1   (V)  and  No.  3  (IV). 

Bridal  Procession,  Op.  19,  No.  2   (V). 

Praeludium  and  Gavotte,  from  Aus  Holbergs  Zeit  (IV-V). 

Nine  volumes  of  the  Ditson  Edition,  No's.  182-9  and  215,  are  devoted  to 
Grieg's  works. 

Backer-Grbndahl :  Danse  Burlesque   (V). 
Valse  Caprice  (V) . 

Olsen:  Butterflies,  Op.  50,  No.  5   (IV). 
Fanitul,  Op.  23,  No.  3  (IV). 
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Sinding:  Marche  grotesque  (V). 
Fruhlingsrauschen  (V) . 
Serenade  (IV) . 

Sjogren:  Erotikon,  No.  1   (V). 
The  Far  Country  (V). 

The  Erotikon  complete  are   published  in   the   Boston  Music    Company 
Edition. 

Sibelius:  Romance  in  Db   (V). 

Palmgren:  Berceuse  (IV). 
Bird  Song  (IV-V). 
May  Night  (IV). 

Books  for  Further  Reading 


WESTERBY    .     .     The  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  Part  III,  Chapter  21; 

Part  IV,  Chapter  13. 

HAMILTON    .     .     Outlines  of  Music  History,  Chapter  10,  Section  2;  Chap- 
ter 11,  Section  2. 

KREHBIEL     .     .     The  Pianoforte  and  Its  Music,  Chapter  11. 

FINCK    ....     Grieg  and  his  Music. 

MASON       .     .     .     From  Grieg  to  Brahms. 

S.   SWIFT  .     .     .     Introduction  to  Piano  Lyrics  and  Shorter   Compositions 

of  Grieg  (Musicians  Library). 


Ch  \pter  XIII 

PIANO   MUSIC    IN   RUSSIA 

XT1  OR  a  long  time  art-music  in  Russia  was  an  imported  luxury. 
A  Italian  opera  was  there  received  with  acclaim  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  henceforth  exerting  a  dominant  influence.  We 
have  already  seen,  too,  how  pianists,  such  as  Field,  Mayer  and 
von  Henselt,  became  acknowledged  favorites  in  Petrograd  as 
both  players  and  teachers. 

But  while  art-music  was  thus  sought  from  other  countries, 
the  native  folk-music  flourished  luxuriantly,  accumulating  an 
unprecedented  and  richly-varied  storehouse  of  material  for  the 
use  of  future  composers.  "More  than  any  other  race  it  is  the 
Slavs — that  purest  of  all  Russian  stocks — who  sing.  In  the 
government  of  Novgorod,  of  Moscovy  and  Little  Russia,  the 
Slavs  sing  at  their  work,  at  their  play,  at  their  religious  festivals, 
at  the  rites  of  the  seasons;  they  celebrate  musically  all  the 
events  of  their  lives — birth,  love,  marriage,  and  death;  trouble, 
sorrow7,  good  fortune,  and  parting;  the  rain,  the  river,  the  sky, 
and  all  Nature  herself;  they  sing  in  solo,  in  chorus,  in  legend,  in 
byliny,  in  dirge,  in  dances;  in  songs  of  work  and  travel  and  in 
the  home  ....  In  the  inclement  regions  of  the  North  the 
songs  have  a  long-suffering  melancholy  note;  but  where  Russia 
touches  the  fairy  East,  their  melodies  are  gracious  and  tender, 
evocatory  of  the  Sun,  and  infused  with  languor."1  A  striking 
feature  of  the  folk-songs  is  the  varied  character  of  their  meters 
and  rhythms.  Quick  .changes  of  meter  are  frequent;  and  there 
is  a  fondness  for  mixed  meters,  such  as   -5-  ,    % ,  etc. 

In  the  person  of  Michael  Glinka  (1804-1857)  a  composer 
at  last  appeared  who  realized  some  of  the  possibilities  of  this 

]A.  E.  Hull:  Scriabin. 
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material.  A  pupil  of  Mayer  and  Field,  he  became  a  brilliant 
pianist;  but  soon  turning  to  dramatic  composition,  he  won  the 
title  of  "father  of  Russian  opera"  by  his  two  works  A  Life  for 
the  Czar  and  Russian  and  Ludmilla.  Glinka's  success  in  utiliz- 
ing Russian  folk-themes  in  these  operas  and  in  thus  creating  a 
real  Russian  atmosphere  aroused  an  enthusiasm  for  "national" 
music  which  has  accomplished  signal  results  in  recent  times. 

RUBINSTEIN 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  pronounced  nationalists, 
however,  let  us  consider  the  work  of  two  composers  who,  more 
than  any  others,  have  introduced  Russian  music  to  the  world  in 
general.  The  first  of  these  is  Anion  Rubinstein,  who  shared 
with  Liszt  first  honors  as  a  virtuoso,  and  whose  many  compo- 
sitions cover  a  wide  range  of  forms  and  styles. 


Rubinstein  was  born  November  28,  1829,  of 
Jewish  parents,  in  Bessarabia,  Southwest  Russia. 
Soon  after  his  birth  the  family  moved  to  Moscow, 
where  he  was  given  piano  instruction  to  such 
good  purpose  that  he  appeared  in  public  at  the 
age  of  nine.  In  the  year  following  he  undertook 
a  concert  tour  with  his  teacher  VUloing,  exciting 
the  admiration  of  Liszt.  After  various  experi- 
ences as  student  and  performer,  he  returned  to 
Russia  in  1848,  where,  under  aristocratic  patron- 
age, he  produced  three  Russian  operas.  On  other 
European  tours,  from  ]854,  he  established  his 
fame  as  both  pianist  and  composer.  Again  re- 
turning to  Russia  in  1858,  he  was  soon  appointed 
court  pianist  and  conductor.  He  also  directed 
the    Russian    Musical    Society    from    1859.     The 

results  of  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  Russian  music  resulted  in  his 
founding,  in  1862,  the  Conservatory  of  Petrograd,  of  which  he  was  principal 
till  1867.  A  series  of  tours,  during  which  he  visited  America  in  1872-3, 
culminated  in  a  set  of  seven  historical  recitals,  which  he  gave  in  European 
centers.     He  died  in  1894. 

Rubinstein's  compositions,  exclusive  of  those  for  piano,  comprise 
twenty  dramatic  works — operas  and  oratorios  in  operatic  style — two  cantatas, 
six  symphonies — of  which  the  Ocean  Symphony  in  seven  movements  has  had 
the  widest  vogue — considerable  chamber  music,  and  over  100  songs,  some 
of  great  beauty.  All,  however,  suffer  from  that  fatal  facility  and  lack  of 
self-criticism  which  were  his  besetting  sins,  and  which  have  rapidly  relegated 
them  to  oblivion. 


RUBINSTEIN 
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Rubinstein's  piano  works  in  large  forms  comprise  five  con- 
certos and  four  sonatas.  Of  shorter  pieces  there  are  thirteen 
etudes;  the  Kamennoi  Ostrow — 24  Portraits,  Op.  10;  ten  pieces, 
Op.  14,  called  Le  Bal ;  five  Barcarolles;  and  various  other  collec- 
tions and  individual  pieces,  such  as  preludes,  caprices,  sere- 
nades, melodies  and  dances.  Most  of  these  are  now  seldom  or 
never  heard,  although  a  few  hold  a  tenacious  place  in  the  reper- 
tory of  the  pianist  and  teacher.  Such  is  his  Concerto  in  I) 
minor,  No.  4,  which  displays  "the  intense  senuous  beauties  and 
orchestral  effects"  of  the  German  romantic  school — effects  which 
abound  in  the  works  of  all  those  Russians  who  came  under 
Liszt's  influence.  Observe  the  massive  exposition  of  the  theme 
in  this  concerto: 

Moderato  assai 


Especially  brilliant  are  the  etudes,  in  which,  however, 
Rubinstein's  careless  writing  propounds  well-nigh  impossible 
passages,  such  as  those  of  the  rapid,  extended  chords  in  the 
Etude,  Op.  23,  No.  2,  in  C  major.  Piquant  devices  often 
appear:  witness  the  fascinating  dissonances  in  the  Etude  on 
False  Notes,  produced  by  sounding  an  apparently  wrong  note  at 
the  top  of  a  simple  arpeggio,  and  immediately  resolving  it: 


R.H. 
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In  both  these  etudes  the  middle  section  is  largely  composed  of 
double-note  passages,  of  which  Rubinstein  was  especially  fond. 
Often  these  flit  about  over  a  melody  in  the  middle  voice,  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  First  Barcarolle: 


Modenito 
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This  habit  of  imbedding  a  melody  in  a  florid  accompaniment  is 
common  to  many  Russians.  Another  consistent  example  is 
Rubinstein's  familiar  Melody  in  F. 

The  virtuoso  is  apparent  throughout  the  False  Caprice  in 
Eb,  in  which,  after  a  series  of  contrasting  passages,  the  perilous 
bravura  skips  occur  that  have  proven  a  pitfall  to  many  pianists, 
including,  it  is  said,  even  Rubinstein  himself! 
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In  the  chamber  works — trios,  sonatas,  etc. — the  piano  is 
often  an  overwhelming  factor.  All  these,  too,  suffer  from  a 
prolixity  which  makes  considerable  editing  desirable. 

Rubinstein  was  reproached  by  the  Russians  for  his  German 
sympathies.  Amid  his  Lisztian  fluency,  however,  the  romantic 
melody  of  the  Russian  folk-tunes  often  peeps  forth,  fascinating 
through  its  exotic  novelty  and  glowing  in  its  graceful  setting. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  this  racial  ele- 
ment, felt  especially  in  such  pieces  as  the  first,  third  and  fifth 
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Barcarolles,  that  his  music  has  retained  its  hold  upon  the  public 
interest. 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Closely  associated  with  the  name  of  Rubinstein  is  that  of 
Peter  llyitch  Tchaikovsky,  who.  like  Rubinstein,  was  a  pioneer 
in  bringing  Russian  music  to  the  attention  of  the  outside  world. 


Tchaikovsk)  was  born  May  7,  1840.  in 
Votkinsk,  Government  of  Viatka,  Russia.  Always 
a  lover  of  music,  he  pursued  his  musical  studies 
as  a  side  i - -- u « ■  while  occupying  a  government 
position  in  Petrograd.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  Conservator)  of  Petrograd,  however,  he  de- 
cided  upon  a  musical  career.  He  graduated  from 
thai  institution  in  1855.  In  1866.  Nicolas  Rubin- 
stein, younger  brother  of  Anton,  founded  the 
Conservator)  of  Moscow,  in  which  Tchaikovsky 
became  professor  of  harmony.  After  his  works 
had  received  gradual  recognition,  he  resigned  this 
posl  in  1877.  thenceforth  devoting  himself  mainly 
t<>  composition.  From  1887  he  was  much  in  de- 
mand as  conductor  of  his  own  works  in  European 
countries,  also  visiting  the  United  States  in  1891; 
although  his  shy.  retiring  disposition  made  public  appearance  a  bugbear  to 
him.     He  died  in  1893. 

A  creature  of  moods.  Tchaikovsky  applied  himself  with  tremendous 
energy  to  whatever  musical  project  presented  itself  at  a  given  time — now 
writing  in  strict  symphonic  form,  and  again  turning  to  the  free  expression 
of  the  symphonic  poem.  Temperamentally  ranging  from  the  deepest  melan- 
choly to  riotous  gaiety,  he  revelled  in  vivid  coloring  and  in  intimate  nuance. 
Although  his  chief  ambition  lay  in  the  field  of  opera,  he  first  became  known 
outside  of  Russia  through  his  orchestral  works,  of  which  his  Symphonie 
Pathetique,  No.  6  (there  are  six  symphonies  in  all)  made  the  most  powerful 
impression;  and  it  was  only  later  that  two  of  his  operas — Eugene  Oniegin 
and  The  Queen  of  Spades — were  performed  in  other  countries. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Tchaikovsky's  piano  works,  which  include  three  concertos 
and  many  smaller  pieces,  while  not  reckoned  among  his  most 
important  achievements,  have  yet  many  features  of  interest. 
The  Concerto  in  Bb  minor,  Op.  23,  with  its  magnificent  freedom 
and  broad,  emotional  themes,  is  a  favorite  concert  piece.  Note, 
for  instance,  the  luxuriant  style  with  which,  over  staccato  orches- 
tral chords,  the  piano  pronounces  the  first  theme: 
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The  album  of  twelve  pieces,  Op.  37a,  called  The  Seasons, 
with  titles  appropriate  to  the  different  months  of  the  year,  con- 
tains some  of  his  most  attractive  short  compositions.  For 
younger  players,  too,  there  is  the  dainty  Children  s  Album  of 
twenty-four  pieces,  comparable  to  Schumann's  Album  for  the 
Young,  Op.  68.  Other  pieces  include  those  with  romantic  titles, 
such  as  Romances,  Impromptus,  Songs  without  Words,  etc.,  in 
which  Tchaikovsky's  peculiar  "charme  de  tristesse"  is  frequently 
apparent;  and  dances,  which  savor  of  his  more  frivolous  moods. 
Of  broader  scope  is  the  Theme  and  Variations,  Op.  19,  No.  6. 
Especially  popular  are  the  Chant  sans  paroles,  Op.  2,  No.  3,  and 
the  piquant  Humoresque,  Op.  10,  No.  2,  with  its  chattering  theme: 


Allegretto  scherzando 


Vague  endings  are  frequent,  in  which  the  music  fades  gradually 
away,  as  in  the  Barcarolle,  June,  No.  6  of  the  Seasons: 


Andante  cantabile 
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THE  NATIONALIST  MOVEMENT 


BALAKIREV 


BORODIN 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Both  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikovsky 
were  considered  as  un-Russian  by  a  group 
of  so-called  "Neo-Russians,"  whose  activi- 
ties began  shortly  after  1860.  The  leader 
of  this  group  was  Mili  Balakirev  (1837- 
1910),  who  had  early  developed  as  a  pian- 
ist and  an  ardent  student  of  folk-music. 
Coming  to  Petrograd,  he  made  his  debut 
there  as  pianist  in  1855,  and  thereafter 
engaged  in  active  propaganda  in  behalf  of 
Russian  music.  His  first  disciple  was 
Cesar  Cui  (1835-1918),  son  of  a  French 
officer  and  professor  of  fortifications  at  the 
Petrograd  Engineering  Academy.  Soon 
after,  these  two  were  joined,  by  Modest 
Mussorgsky  (1835-1881),  formerly  a  mili- 
tary officer  and  musical  amateur;  Alex- 
ander Borodin  (1834-1887),  an  army 
surgeon  and  professor  of  chemistry;  and 
Nicolai  Rimsky-Korsakov  (1844-1908),  a 
naval  officer,  later  professor  of  compo- 
sition and  instrumentation  at  the  Petrograd 
Conservatory.  Under  Balakirev's  leader- 
ship, "The  Five"  made  a  close  study  of  the 
German  composers,  especially  the  roman- 
ticists; formulated  principles  for  replacing 
the  effete  but  popular  Italian  opera  by 
dramatic  works  in  which  music  and  plot 
should  be  congruous;  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed themselves  champions  of  an  inde- 
pendent national  style.  In  their  following 
careers  these  ideals  were  but  partially 
realized.     Mussorgsky,   the   most   original 
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MUSSORGSKY 


genius  of  the  group,  adhered  most  closely 
to  their  principles,  especially  in  his  operas, 
of  which  Boris  Godunov  is  best  known. 
His  workmanship  in  these  operas,  though 
often  crude,  yet  displays  remarkable 
strength  and  imaginative  power.  With 
Cui,  who  has  been  called  "the  perfect  Wag- 
nerite,"  the  Russian  spirit  was  much  di- 
luted. The  others  eventually  came  more 
or  less  under  German  influences,  partic- 
ularly Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  cultivated  a 
facile  technic  in  the  more  learned  branches  of  composition. 

While  opera  was  the  main  objective  of  the  New  Russians, 
they  were  far  from  disregarding  the  claims  of  instrumental 
music;  and  each  made  his  contribution  to  the  repertoire  of  the 
piano.  Balakirev  wrote  an  Oriental  Fantasy  lslamey,  a  Spanish 
Serenade  on  themes  suggested  by  Glinka,  various  transcriptions 
and  individual  piano  pieces  of  polished  technic  and  lyrical 
charm;  Mussorgsky  is  represented  by  ten  sketches  that  voice  his 
reaction  from  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  an  artist  friend,  also 
by  other  characteristic  pieces;  Rimsky-Korsakov  wrote  several 
sets  of  variations,  one  ending  with  a  fugue  on  the  word  B-A-C-H, 
another  on  a  folk-song  theme,  etc.;  and  Borodin's  compositions 
include  a  dainty  Petite  suite,  of  which  the  pronounced  Russian 
flavor  is  evident  in  the  following  theme  from  the  Serenade,  with 

its  curious  insistance  on  a  fundamental  tonic  -£- chord: 


Allegretto 
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Closely  associated  with  "the  five"  was  Anatol  Liadov  (1855- 
1914) ,  "wizard  of  the  Russian  fairy  tale  and  folk-song,"  whose 
best  work  was  done  in  his  numerous  songs  and  piano  pieces.     The 
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latter,  mostly  in  small  forms  and  clearly  influenced  by  Chopin, 
are  in  delicate  and  sometimes  humorous  style,  as  in  the  popular 
Music  Box. 

Stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  above  leaders,  and  more 
or  less  in  sympathy  with  their  methods  and  ideals  is  a  considerable 
group  of  Russian  composers  who,  while  working  in  the  larger 
fields,  have  also  devoted  serious  attention  to  the  piano.  Of  this 
group  we  may  especially  mention  the  following: 

Serge  Liapunov  (1859-1924),  who  has  held  important  musi- 
cal posts,  including  a  professorship  at  the  Petrograd  Conserva- 
tory, was  commissioned  in  1893  to  collect  the  folk-songs  in  three 
Governments  of  Russia.  His  piano  music  includes  two  concertos, 
a  rhapsodv  with  orchestra,  twelve  £  tildes  d' execution  transcen- 
dente,  etc. 

Heinrich  Pachulski  |  L859-  ),  teacher  in  the  Moscow  Con- 

servatory, has  written  for  piano  two  sonatas,  a  fantasia  with 
orchestra,  arrangements  of  Tchaikovsky's  orchestral  works,  also 
preludes  and  other  smaller  pieces. 

A  composer   of  rare  gifts  is  Anton  Arensky    (1861-1906), 

who  has  been  classed  rather  with  Tchaikovsky  than  with  the  more 

radical  element.     Especially  important  of  his   larger  pieces   are 

the  orchestral  and  highly-colored  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F,  and  the 

piano  Trio  in  D  minor,  Op.  32,  "a  work  full  of  sincere,  elegiac 

feeling."     His   picturesque    and    lyrical    short   pieces,    of   which 

there  are  about  100,  include  three  piquant  suites  for  two  pianos. 

Joseph  Wihtol  (1863-  ),  Felix  Blumenjeld  (1863-  ) 

and    the   more   radical    Vladimir  Rebikov 

(1866-  )   have  each  written  interesting 

P^  piano    music,    especially    in    the    smaller 

forms. 

f     ,-«*-  &&■{  A  protege  of  Balakirev  and  pupil  of 

,  Rimsky-Korsakov   is   Alexander   Glazunov 

( 1865-  ) ,    whose    affiliation    with    the 

New-Russians  is  tempered  by  an  adherence 

to  classic  forms.     After  winning  successes 

as  conductor  of  his  own  wTorks  in  Paris  and 

London,  he  became  professor  of  orchestra- 
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tion  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory  in  1899,  acting  as  director 
from  1909  to  1912.  He  has  given  his  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  instrumental  music — symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  chamber 
music,  etc.  "On  the  technical  side  he  is  irreproachable.  Solidity 
of  utterance,  a  mastery  of  counterpoint  that  makes  his  orchestral 
work  glow,  and  an  occasional  power  of  fantastic  imagination  are 
all  to  be  found  in  his  compositions."1  His  piano  works  include, 
in  addition  to  smaller  works,  the  Concerto  in  F  minor,  Op.  92; 
two  sonatas,  Op.  74,  in  Bb  and  Op.  75,  in  E;  and  a  Theme  and 
Variations,  Op.  72 — all  marked  by  distinction  of  style,  pianistic 
facility  and  vivid  coloring. 

At    this     point    may    be    mentioned 
Eduard  Schutt   (1856-  ),  who,  though 

a  native  of  Petrograd,  where  he  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Conservatory,  has  since  1887 
lived  in  Vienna.  His  piano  compositions, 
which  include  many  romantic  pieces,  have 
been  much  in  vogue  on  account  of  their 
tasteful  and  elegant  style,  which  some- 
times, however,  becomes  cloying  through 
its  "sugary"  character.  His  Russian  na- 
tionality only  occasionally  peeps  out,  as  in 
the  Rondo  a  la  Russe,  from  the  attractive  Suite,  Op.  54,  for  piano 
and  violin. 

In  studying  the  work  of  the  composers  listed  above,  we  are 
impressed  by  their  enthusiasm  for  developing  new  forms  of  ex- 
pression. "To  the  possibilities  of  the  piano  which  Liszt  and 
Chopin  discovered  the  Neo-Russians  have  made  many  valuable 
additions.  Like  these  two  masters,  they  regard  the  playing  or- 
ganism not  as  consisting  of  two  hands  with  five  fingers  to  each, 
but  as  a  single  organism  of  ten  fingers,  which  must  be  developed 
without  regard  to  'left'  or  'right,'  or  bass  and  treble."2  This 
closely  knit  structure  is  exemplified  in  the  following  excerpt  from 
Arensky's  Consolation,  Op.  36,  No.  13: 

Stanford  and  Forsyth:  A  History  of  Music. 

2Constantin  von  Sternberg,  in  Modern  Russian  Piano  Music,  The  Musicians 

Library. 


SCHUTT 
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Andantino 


Unusual    rhythmic    combinations    are    also    frequent,    as    in    this 
Prelude,  Op.  10,  No.  1,  by  Liadov: 

Allegretto 


P 


Mfrfea% 


<- 


SOME  \{){  \GER  COMPOSERS 

A  story  of  remarkable  development  is  told  in  the  works  oi 

Alexander  Seriabin.   whose  early    death    terminated    a   career  of 
growing  brilliancy. 


Seriabin  was  born  in  Moscow,  January  10. 
1872.  At  first  destined  for  a  military  career, 
he  finally  abandoned  this  in  favor  of  music  study. 
In  1892  he  graduated  from  the  Moscow  Conserva- 
tory, winning  the  gold  medal  for  piano  playing. 
After  tours  as  virtuoso  and  residence  in  Paris. 
Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  he  was  professor  of 
piano  playing  at  the  Moscow7  Conservatory  from 
1898  to  1903,  thenceforth  devoting  himself  mainly 
to  composition  until  his  death,  April  27,  1915.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
Mystery  in  which  both  colors  and  perfumes  were 
introduced.  He  visited  America  in  1907  and  Eng- 
land in  1914, 


SCRIABIN 


His  works  are  exclusively  instrumental,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  orchestral  compositions— the  three  symphonies, 
Le  Poeme  de  I'Extase,  Op.  54,  the  Prometheus,  Op.  60  (in  which 
a   "color    organ"  takes   part) — all   are  for   piano.     In    a   series 
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of  early  piano  works,  grouped  as  Preludes,  Impromptus,  etc.,  and 
including  three  of  the  sonatas,  he  is  plainly  dominated  by 
Chopin's  influence;  although  there  are  distinctive  traits  such  as 
unusual  rhythms,  long  skips  and  interlocking  of  hands.  But 
pushing  forward  into  new  regions,  he  finally  evolved  a  novel 
scheme,  quite  at  variance  with  preconceived  ideas.  This  scheme 
has  for  its  basis  the  inclusion  in  a  chord  of  the  more  remote  upper 
partials,  most  of  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  dissonant 
factors.  "He  takes  a  certain  new  chord  which  suits  the  particular 
feelings  he  wants  to  express,  and  evolves  the  whole  composition 
out  of  this  one  extended  harmony,  using  it  only  on  a  few  roots, 
often  two  or  three;  sometimes  even  only  one.  Moreover  he 
adopts  his  series  as  a  perfect  concord,  satisfying  in 
itself."1  Hence  the  "mystic  chords"  which  have  so 
excited  the  critics.  The  Sixth  Sonata,  for  instance, 
is  founded  on  the  following  ground-chords: 

Scriabin's  gradual  departure  from  conventional  procedure 
and  his  entrance  into  mystical  realms  is  portrayed  in  his  most 
important  works,  the  ten  piano  sonatas.  In  the  fourth  of  these, 
a  transition  to  a  freer,  more  impressionistic  style  occurs;  and  with 
the  sixth  "all  the  old  landmarks  have  disappeared — even  the  key- 
signature  is  abandoned."1  As  an  example  of  the  "futurist" 
effects  that  followed,  observe  this  progression  from  the  Allegro 
movement  of  the  Tenth  Sonata: 


k. 


')■ 


f 


Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that,  despite  his  radical  tendencies, 
Scriabin  worked  upon  a  rational  theory,  and  did  not,  like  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  cast  aside  all  restrictions  of  law  and  order. 


1A.  E.  Hull:  Scriabin. 
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Perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  modern  Russian 
composers  is  Sergei  Rachmaninov ,  who  has  displayed  unusual 
gifts  as  both  pianist  and  composer. 

Rachmaninov  was  born  April  2,  1873,  in 
Onega,  Government  of  Novgorod.  He  studied 
at  the  Conservatories  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow, 
winning  the  gold  medal  for  composition  at  the 
latter  institution  in  1892.  Rapidly  becoming 
known,  he  appeared  as  pianist  and  conductor  of 
his  own  works  at  London  (1899)  and  Vienna 
(1902).  From  1903  to  1906  he  taught  at  an  in- 
stitute for  girls  in  Moscow.  During  a  residence 
of  several  years  in  Dresden  he  made  concert  tours, 
visiting  the  United  States  in  1909-10.  He  became 
chief  director  of  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Petrograd 
in  1912,  a  position  which  he  abandoned  after  the 
revolution  to  reside  in  the  United  States. 

His  compositions  include  three  operas,  choral 
works    and    songs;     an     elegiac    piano    trio     (in 

memory   of    Tchaikovsky)     and  other   chamber   works;    two    symphonies,    a 
symphonic  poem  and  other  concert  pieces  for  orchestra. 

For  piano  he  has  written  three  concertos ;  two  suites  for  four 
hands;  a  Sonata  in  D  minor,  Op.  25;  eight  Concert  Studies,  Op. 
39;  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Chopin,  Op.  23;  several  groups  of 
preludes,  and  other  short  pieces.  In  all  these  Rachmaninov 
shows  his  practical  command  of  piano  technic,  as  well  as  his 
strong  sense  of  logical  and  symmetrical  structure.  Without  pro- 
ceeding to  the  extremes  of  the  ultra-radicals,  he  yet  writes  with 
a  wealth  of  color  and  a  richness  of  imagination  which  show  his 
mastery  of  pianistic  moods.  The  tragic  and  the  heroic  dominate 
his  famous  Prelude  in  C#  minor,  Op.  3,  No.  2,  and  also  the  Prelude 
in  G  minor,  Op.  23,  No.  5;  riotous  humor  pervades  the  Poll- 
chinelle,  Op.  3,  No.  4;  while  the  tender  and  mystic  breathe 
through  the  Prelude  in  G  major,  Op.  32,  No.  5,  with  its  vaguely 
suggestive  rhythms  and  haunting  melody,  shown  in  the  following 
excerpt : 


Moderate) 
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A  composer  known  chiefly  through  his  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music  in  Reinhold  Gliere  (1875-  ) ,  director  of  the  Kiev 
Conservatory  from  1913.  His  piano  music,  as  well  as  his  works 
in  larger  forms,  is  characterized  by  original  and  interesting  ideas 
joined  to  masterly  technic. 

Nicolaus  Medtner  (1879-  ),  who  began  as  a  classicist  but 

afterwards  joined  the  extreme  modern  forces,  has  written  chiefly 
for  piano.     His  works  include  several  sonatas  and  minor  pieces. 

The  arch-offender  among  modern 
"discord-makers"  is  Igor  Stravinsky  (1882- 
) ,  who,  though  a  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  quickly  departed  from  the 
latter's  precepts  to  exploit  extraordinary 
theories  of  his  own.  According  to  these, 
music  should  appeal  to  neither  the  intellect 
nor  the  emotions,  but  simply  to  the  audi- 
tory sense,  which  it  should  affect  through 
varied  tonal  combinations  and  colors.  His 
Stravinsky  acknowledged    command    of    instrumenta- 

tion has  invested  his  ballets  and  orchestral  fantasias  with  a 
certain  bewildering  effectiveness;  bereft  of  orchestral  coloring, 
however,  his  piano  music  seems  merely  a  series  of  ear-racking  and 
undisciplined  discords,  wedded  to  a  maze  of  surprising  rhythms. 

His  music,  indeed,  reflects  the  chaotic  conditions  and  com- 
plete overturn  of  preconceived  social  laws  now  rife  in  Russia.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  turbulent  times  may  soon  give  place  to 
an  epoch  better  fitted  to  foster  the  brilliant  musical  talent  which 
has  become  evident  in  the  last  half-century. 


Compositions  for  Study 


Modern  Russian  Piano  Music,  edited  by  Constantin  von  Sternberg  (Musi- 
cians Library,  two  volumes)  contains  an  admirable  selection  of  repre- 
sentative pieces.  Of  the  compositions  listed  below,  those  to  be  found 
in  these  volumes  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*) . 

The  composers  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  appeared  in  this 
chapter. 

Glinka:  *  Barcarolle  in  G  major  (V) . 
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A.  Rubinstein:  Third  Barcarolle,  in  G  minor   (IV). 
Kamennoi  Ostrow,  Op.  10,  No.  22  (VI). 
Romance  in  E,  Op.  44,  No.  1  (IV). 

Turkish  March,  from  Beethoven's  Ruins  of  Athens  (IV-V). 
Valse  Caprice  in  Eb   (V). 
An  album  of  15  pieces  is  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No's.  367-8. 

Tchaikovsky:  April— Snowbell,  Op.  37,  No.  4   (III-IV). 
June— Barcarolle,  Op.  37,  No.  6  (V). 
*Nocturne  in  F  major,  Op.  10,  No.  1   (V). 
Song  without  Words,  Op.  2,  No.  3  (IV). 
*Humoresque,  Op.  10,  No.  2  (V). 

An  album  of  17  pieces  is  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No's.  361-2; 
also  the  Album  for  the  Young  in  Schirmer  Library,  No.  816. 

Balakirev:  *Dumka  (Lament)    (V). 

Transcription  of  Glinka's  Song,  The  Lark   (V). 

Cui:  *Preludein  Ab  (V). 

♦Albumleaf,  Op.  39,  No.  2  (IV). 

Mussorgskv:  ^Intermezzo  in  B  minor  (V). 
Gopak  (V). 

An    album   of   8    pieces   is   published    in    the    Boston    Music    Company 
Edition. 

Borodin:  Au  couvent     /  -^  D  ,-,    c    •*     /i\t  \t\ 

c  ,  '■  trom  Fetite  biate  (IV-V). 

Serenade         ) 

Rimsky-Korsakov:  Romance  in  Ab,  Op.  15,  No.  2  (III-IV). 

Liadov:  *  Preludes  in  C  major,  Op.  40,  No.  1    (IV-V)  ;  and  D  major,  Op.  40, 
No.  3  (V-VI). 
The  Music  Box,  Op.  32  (III) . 

Liapunov:  *  Berceuse  in  FS,  Op.  11,  No.  1   (V-VI). 

Pachulski:  *Prelude  in  B,  Op.  21,  No.  1  (V). 
*Prelude  in  Ab,  Op.  21,  No.  4  (V). 

Arensky:  *The  Cuckoo,  Op.  24,  No.  2   (V). 
Consolation,  Op.  36,  No.  13  (IV-V). 
By  the  Seashore,  Op.  52,  No.  4  (V). 

Wihtol:  *  Etude  in  C  minor,  Op.  18,  No.  2   (V). 

Blumenfeld:  *  Prelude  in  G  major,  Op.  17,  No.  3  (IV). 

Rebikov:  *Dance  of  the  Odalisques,  Op.  2,  No.  3   (V). 

Glazunov:  *Prelude  in  Db,  Op.  49,  No.  1  (V). 
impromptu  in  Db,  Op.  54,  No.  1  (V-VI). 
Theme  and  Variations  in  A  major,  Op.  72  (VI-VII). 

Schiitt:  Waltz,  A  la  bien  aimee,  Op.  59,  No.  2  (V). 
Canzonetta,  Op.  30,  No.  4  (V). 
Etude  mignonne  (IV). 
A  Summer  Evening:  Three  Little  Impressions,  Op.  107    (IV). 
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Scriabin:  *Prelude  in  F#  minor,  Op.  15,  No.  2  (V) . 
*Prelude  in  E  major,  Op.  15,  No.  4  (V) . 
*Poeme,  Op.  32,  No.  1  (VI). 
*Danse  languide,  Op.  51,  No.  4  (V) . 
Vers  la  flamme,  Op.  72  (VI-VII) . 

Rachmaninov:  Prelude  in  CS  minor,  Op.  3,  No.  2   (V). 
* Polichinelle,  Op.  3,  No.  4   (V) . 
Serenade,  Op.  3,  No.  5  (IV-V). 
Prelude  in  G  minor,  Op.  23,  No.  5  (V-VI) . 
Prelude  in  G  major,  Op.  32,  No.  5   (V) . 

Gliere:  *  Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  16,  No.  1  ( V) . 
Romance,  Op.  16,  No.  2  (V) . 

Medtner:  *An  Idyl,  Op.  7,  No.  1   (V) . 

Stravinsky:  Berceuse  from  Uoiseau  de  feu  (IV). 
Piano-Rag-Music  (VII). 
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Outlines  of  Music   History,  Chapter  10,  Section  2, 
Chapter  11,  Section  2. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapters  25,  27. 

Tchaikovsky,  his  Life  and  Works. 

Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music. 

Contemporary  Russian  Composers. 

The  Piano  Music  of  Scriabin. 

Musical  Portraits. 

Introduction  to  Volume  1  of  Modern  Russian  Piano 
Music   (Musicians  Library) . 


Chapter  XIV 

PIANO  MUSIC  IN  FRANCE,  ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

TN  the  leading  Latin  countries,  as  in  other  European  nations, 
-*■  piano  music  was  long  overshadowed  bv  German  dominance. 
Recent  important  developments  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  how- 
ever, have  quite  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  have  produced 
results  that  auger  well  for  the  future. 


■tr 


FRANCE 

In  Chapter  II  we  have  followed  the  course  of  the  earl) 
French  clavier  school,  and  have  seen  the  tenuous  but  tasteful 
style  of  its  dance  suites  and  its  little  genre  pieces.  From  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  a  period  ensued 
which  was  barren  of  enduring  results.  The  foundation  of  a 
national  conservatory  in  Paris,  in  1795,  furnished  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  piano  study;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  a  line  of 
distinguished  performers  has  been  nourished  within  its  walls. 
"Each  year  it  turns  out  a  crowd  of  pianists  of  both  sexes  whose 
playing  displays  a  sobriety,  accuracy,  and  withal  a  picturesque- 
ness,  color  and  classical  nobility  that  attest  the  excellence  of  the 
instruction  they  have  received."1 

The  stress  placed  upon  expert  technic  and  elegance  of  style 
is  reflected  in  the  works  of  numerous  composers,  whose  aim. 
however,  was  rather  the  development  of  these  qualities  than  the 
more  profound  expression  associated  with  the  German  school. 
Prominent  composers,  most  of  whom  were  connected  with  the 
Conservatoire  as  either  students  or  teachers,  produced  much 
salon  music  which  suffered  from  shallowness  and  mere  technical 
glitter. 

iRapin:  Histoire  du  Piano  et  des  Pianistes. 
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A  JURY  OF  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  PARIS,  1903. 

Seated:    Saint-Saens,    Dubois.   Massenet. 

Standing,  left  and  back:  Lavignac,  Chevillard,  Pugno. 

Standing,  center:  Rosenthal,   de  Greet,   Paderewski,   Plant e. 

Standing,  right:   Bourgeat    {Sec.)    Wormser,    Phil i pp. 

Insert:   Dienier. 


The  founder  of  the  French  school  was  Louis  Adam  (1758- 
1848),  an  Alsatian  by  birth,  and  a  close  student  of  the  German 
masters.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  was  professor 
from  1797,  he  taught  many  distinguished  pupils  and  published 
two  important  piano  methods. 

A  pupil  of  Adam  at  the  Conservatoire  and  later  of  Clementi 
was  Friedrich  Kalkbrenner  (1788-1849),  the  leading  exponent 
in  his  day  of  the  French  school  of  piano  playing.  As  a  teacher 
he  stressed  equal  development  of  all  the  fingers,  and  facility  in 
double-note  playing.  He  has  been  called  the  father  of  modern 
octave  playing.  The  carezzando  (stroking  of  keys)  was  another 
favorite  device  of  Kalkbrenner  and  his  school. 

Of  immediately  following  musicians,  Henri  Bertini    (1798- 
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1876)  has  left  a  notable  list  of  studies  of  all  grades  of  difficulty, 
distinguished  by  purity  of  style  and  pianistic  smoothness. 
Henri  Herz  (1806-1888),  born  in  Vienna,  became  identified  with 
French  music.  Brilliantly  successful  as  a  virtuoso,  he  wrote 
many  piano  concertos,  etudes,  variations,  etc.  which  enjoyed  for 
a  time  immense  popularity  despite  their  superficial  style. 

Three  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  whose 
music,  though  mostly  written  in  salon  style,  is  yet  of  a  much 
higher  type  than  that  of  the  preceding  composer,  are  Charles 
Valentin  Alkan  (1813-1888),  who  "brought  new  life  to  the  art 
of  piano  playing  in  France;"  Emile  Prudent  (1817-1863),  who 
was  introduced  to  the  Parisian  public  by  Thalberg  and  who 
shone  as  a  virtuoso;  and  Jean-Henri  Ravina  (1818-1906),  who 
resigned  a  position  as  piano  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire  to  tour 
as  virtuoso.     All  three  excelled  as  writers  of  piano  etudes. 

Louis-Theodore  Gouvy  (1819-1898),  an  Alsatian  by  birth, 
wrote  many  large  works,  also  graceful  and  melodious  piano 
pieces.  Here  also  should  be  mentioned  Antoine-Francois  Mar- 
montel  (1816-1898),  for  many  years  leading  piano  teacher  at 
the  Conservatoire  and  "the  spiritual  father  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  great  contemporary  French  pianists."1  He  published 
much  piano  music,  mostly  pedagogical  in  character,  also  a 
number  of  valuable  treatises  on  music. 

We  now  come  to  a  composer  who  has  exerted  an  immense 
influence  on  the  course  of  French  music,  especially  by  diverting 
public  taste  from  the  opera  to  those  higher  instrumental  forms 
which  had  hitherto  been  neglected.  Cesar  Franck,  who,  like 
Bach,  led  an  unobstrusive  and  introspective  life  of  ceaseless  musi- 
cal activity,  gained  meanwhile  a  surprising  ascendency  over  a  little 
group  of  followers,  who  eventually  became  the  apostles  of  his  new 
creed. 

Franck  was  born  December  10,  1822,  in  Liege,  Belgium,  where  he  was 
a  pupil  at  the  Conservatory  till  1837,  when  he  came  to  Paris.  At  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  he  won  several  prizes,  returning  home  in  1842.  He  definitely 
settled  in  Paris  two  years  later,  however,  where  he  thenceforth  led  a  busy 
life  as  teacher  and  as  organist  of  the  church  of  Sainte  Clotilde — a  position 
which  he  assumed  in  1858  and  which  he  retained  till  his  death,  in  1890. 

JRapin:  Histoire  du  Piano  et  des  Pianistes. 
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An  idealist  by  nature,  Franck  devoted  himself  whole-heartedly  to  the 
cause  of  symphonic   music,  which  had  been  wofully  neglected  at  the  Con- 


CESAR  FRANCK 

servatoire.  Basing  his  work  on  the  polyphonic  style  of  Bach,  he  invested 
its  fabric  with  a  new  wealth  of  chromatic  harmonies  and  remote  modulations 
that  voiced  his  own  dreamy  and  mystic  nature.  Gradually  catching  fire 
from  his  enthusiasm,  too,  a  number  of  talented  young  men  sought  his  in- 
structions secretly,  as  they  were  viewed  askance  by  the  more  conventional 
musicians;  and  to  these  students  he  revealed  a  new  and  inviting  outlook. 
Ultimately,  in  1872,  he  was  given  tardy  recognition  at  the  Conservatoire  by 
an  appointment  as  teacher  of  the  first  organ  class;  and  from  that  time  his 
influence  steadily  widened. 

As  teacher  "he  introduced  his  pupils  at  once  to  a  prodigious  wealth  of 
novel  harmonies,  and  allowed  them  to  apply  their  harmonic  originality  to 
the  composition  of  oratorios,  symphonies,  and  chamber  music,  with  a  happy 
audacity  in  combinations  of  tone,  a  broad  amplitude  of  development,  and 
very  characteristic  tone-coloring  ....  With  characteristic  gracious- 
ness  he  welcomed  the  generation  that  was  seeking,  in  the  intimate  union  of 
instruments  with  voices,  in  a  more  elaborate  orchestration,  for  the  rejuvena- 
tion, if  not  the  complete  abandonment,  of  the  ancient  formulae,  and  for  a 
form  in  more  accord  with  modern  tendencies."1 

His  compositions,  outside  of  those  for  piano,  include  five  oratorios,  of 
which  The  Beatitudes  is  best  known;  two  operas  (the  last  completed  by  his 
pupils)  ;  three  symphonic  poems  and  a  Symphony  in  D  minor;  chamber 
music,  songs,  sacred  music  and  organ  works. 

Franck's   piano    works    are   comparatively   few   in   number. 
Besides  a  few  early  fantasias,  transcriptions,  a  Ballad,  etc.,  the 

1M.  Hughes  Nubert,  in  Grove's  Dictionary,  article:  Franck. 
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most  important  solo  works  are  the  Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue, 
and  the  Prelude,  Aria  and  Finale.  Two  concert  pieces  for  piano 
and  orchestra  are  Les  Djinns — poeme  symphonique — (1884) ,  and 
the  Variations  symphoniques  (1885).  In  addition,  chamber  mu- 
sic in  which  the  piano  plays  an  important  part  includes  four 
early  trios;  a  composition,  Op.  10,  for  piano  solo  and  quintet;  the 
quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings  (18801  ;  and  the  delight- 
ful Sonata  in  A,  for  piano  and  violin,  with  its  wonderful  canonic 
final  movement. 

Despite  their  many  harmonic  beauties  and  varied  coloring, 
however,  Franck's  piano  works  suffer  from  a  monotony  which  is 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  vital  rhythms  and  a  continual  vagueness 
that  sometimes  becomes  irritating.  "His  pages  are  studded  with 
departures  and  evasions;  he  delights  in  going  some  other  way 
than  we  expect,  or  in  writing  chords  that  do  not  give  us  even  any 
basis  of  expectation.  Consecutive  octaves  and  fifths,  so  terrible 
to  lovers  of  cogency  and  sequence,  are  an  especial  feature  of  his 
harmony,  giving  it  that  curious  lapsing  effect  so  characteristic 
and  indescribable.  His  entire  tone-mass  has  a  trick  of  sliding 
bodily  up  and  down,  which  disconcerts,  even  while  it  fascinates, 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  harmonic  stability."1 

A  sample  of  his  close  intervals  is  seen  in  these  measures  from 
the  Prelude  in  E  major: 


Allegro  moderate;  e  maestoso 


/' 


dun. 


f«r? 


ft 


etc. 


i 


There  is,  too,  a  calm  purity  about  his  themes  that  reflects  his 
idealistic  imagination,  as  in  this  excerpt  from  the  Aria  of  the 
same  set: 


lD.  G.  Mason:  From  Grieg  to  Brahms. 
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Lento 


D  INDY 


Perhaps  the  best  modern  exponent  of 
Franck's  style  is  his  pupil  and  biographer 
Vincent  d'Indy  (1851-  ),  a  founder  of 

the  important  Schola  Cantorum  (1894)  at 
Paris,  and  well  known  as  composer,  con- 
ductor and  writer  on  musical  subjects. 
Like  Franck,  d'Indy  goes  back  to  medi- 
aeval forms  as  the  basis  of  his  inspiration. 
In  his  symphonic  music,  which  he  espec- 
ially stresses,  the  intellectual  element  is 
prominent,  although  he  often  rises  to 
heights  of  emotional  expression.  His  piano  music  includes  two 
sonatas,  and  smaller  pieces  distinguished  for  their  clearness  of 
structure  and  their  romantic,  often  picturesque  style. 

Contrasting  at  almost  every  point  with  Franck  is  his  contem- 
porary Camille  Saint-Sa'ens,  who  substituted  for  the  former's 
mysticism  clear-cut  ideas,  and  for  his  vagueness  a  precise  and 
symmetrical  structure. 

Saint-Saens  was  a  typical  product  of  Paris, 
where  he  was  born  October  9,  1835.  After  win- 
ning laurels  as  a  child  prodigy,  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire  at  ten,  ultimately  failing,  however, 
to  obtain  the  Grand  prix  de  Rome.*  Appointed 
to  the  important  post  of  organist  at  the  Madeleine, 
he  there  established  a  wide  reputation  as  virtuoso. 
From  1877  he  devoted  himself  to  composition  and 
concert  playing.  His  notable  intellectual  powers, 
shown  not  only  in  his  compositions  but  also  in  his 
critical  writings,  won  for  him  recognition  by 
many  learned  institutions  and  societies,  such  as 
the  Academies  of  Paris,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Sweden 
and  Spain,  each  of  whom  elected  him  to  their 
membership.  Fond  of  travel,  he  frequently  fled 
from  the  distractions  of   Parisian  life  to   distant 

*This  prize,  awarded  by  the  Academie  des  Beaux- Arts,  provides  four  years  of 
study  at  Rome  for  the  successful  candidate. 
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climes,  such  as  Africa  and  South  America,  whence  he  invariably  brought 
back  a  fund  of  local  color  to  add  to  his  musical  resources.  He  died  in  1921. 
His  place  in  French  music  has  been  difficult  to  determine,  since  he 
prided  himself  on  his  eclecticism,  which  revelled  equally  in  the  polyphony 
of  Bach  and  the  most  advanced  programmatic  ideas  of  Liszt  and  his  school. 
Preferring  the  stricter  forms  of  instrumental  music,  he  introduced  a  classic 
formality  of  style  into  his  operas — of  which  Samson  and  Dalila  and  Henry 
VIII  are  chief — which  at  first  diminished  their  appeal  to  the  French  public. 
Of  many  other  large  works,  his  four  symphonic  poems  are  perhaps  most 
popular. 

Grateful  to  players  on  account  of  their  pianistic  facility  and 
cleverness  of  style,  his  piano  works  cover  a  variety  of  types.  Of 
the  six  etudes,  Op.  52  (1877) ,  the  Etude  de  rhythme  is  a  valuable 
study  of  three  notes  against  two,  while  the  Etude  en  forme  de 
Valse  is  a  favorite  concert  piece.  Six  other  etudes,  Op.  Ill,  are 
exponents  of  advanced  piano  technic.  Particularly  attractive, 
too,  are  the  three  mazurkas,  and  the  combinations  of  old  and  new 
styles  in  the  Minuet  et  Valse,  Op.  56.  His  transcriptions  include 
excerpts  from  Bach,  and  the  favorite  Caprice  on  Airs  from 
duck's  Alceste. 

Of  the  four  piano  concertos,  the  second,  in  G  minor,  has  be- 
come a  classic.  Several  elaborate  pieces  for  two  pianos  are 
headed  by  the  brilliant  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Beethoven 
(taken  from  the  Minuetto  of  the  Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3). 

While  Saint-Saens'  style,  or  rather  styles,  are  too  varied  for 
compact  description,  his  invariable  ease  and  grace  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  fragment  from  the  Romance  sans  paroles 
in  B  minor,  in  which,  after  a  long  trill,  the  theme  in  the  middle 
voice  is  embroidered  by  treble  runs : 

Mode  rat  o 


T    •  V 

Among  the  many  piano  composers  who  became  prominent  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  mention  the  follow- 
ing: 
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Theodore  Dubois  (1837-1924),  who  succeeded  Saint-Saens 
as  organist  of  the  Madeleine,  was  director  of  the  Conservatoire 
from  1896  to  1905.  His  compositions,  which  include  dramatic 
works,  oratorios,  orchestral  suites,  organ  music  and  piano  pieces, 
though  not  weighty  in  content,  are  melodious  and  rhythmic. 

Charles-Marie   Widor   (1845-  ),  organist  at  St.  Sulpice, 

is  especially  noted  for  his  organ  symphonies.     He  has  also  written 
attractive  piano  music. 

Gabriel  Faure  (1845-1924),  director 
of  the  Conservatoire  from  1905  to  1919, 
has  written  three  operas,  choral,  sympho- 
nic and  chamber  music  and  songs.  In  his 
piano  music  he  has  been  called  a  successor 
to  Chopin,  since  he  favors  the  latter's  short 
forms.  His  style,  however,  is  distinctively 
his  own,  with  its  modern  harmonies  and 
interesting  rhythms. 

Two  writers  of  light  but  pleasing  and 
teachable  pieces  are  Theodore  Lack  (1846- 
1921)  and  Francis  Thome  (1850-1909).  Both  were  pupils  of 
Marmontel  and  were  well-known  teachers,  the  former  at  the  Con- 
servatoire. I sidor  Philip p  (1863-  ),  the  present  leading  piano 
teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  is  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  born  at 
Pesth.  Valuable  pedagogic  works,  piano  studies,  etc.,  are  from 
his  pen. 

A  composer  of  marked  distinction  and  of  a  cleverness  that 
was  often  joined  to  an  overplus  of  facility  is  Benjamin  Godard 
(1849-1895).  Operas,  symphonic  and  chamber  works  were 
poured  forth  by  him  in  profusion,  as  well  as  many  piano  pieces 
thoroughly  French  in  their  chic  style  and  bizarre,  poetic  turns. 
A  sample  of  his  unusual  turns  and  piquant  rhythms  is  furnished 
in  the  theme  of  his  Fourth  Barcarolle : 

Molto  modefato  e  tranquillo 


FAURE 
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CHAMINADE 


An  apt  pupil  of  Godard  in  compo- 
sition is  Cecile  Chaminade  1 1861-  ) , 
whose  haunting  tunes  and  spritely  Airs  de 
ballet  have  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
Mme.  Chaminade  revels,  too,  in  the  justa- 
position  of  fantastic  passage-work  and 
sensuous  melodies  in  the  middle  voice: 
witness  the  piano  pieces  The  Fauns  and  En 
automne. 

Gabriel  Pierne  ( 1863-  ) .  the  pres- 

ent conductor  of  the  Colonne  Orchestra, 
has  supplemented  his  larger  works — operas,  ballets,  oratorios, 
orchestral  suites,  etc. — by  lighter  but  attractive  piano  pieces  for 
two  and  four  hands. 

We  next  consider  a  composer  whose  ultra-refined  genius 
has  opened  up  a  whole  new  vista  in  the  realm  of  modern  music — 
Claude- Achille  Debussy. 

Born  at  Saint-Germaine-en-Laye,  August  22, 
1862,  Debussy  was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire 
at  eleven,  where  he  studied  piano  with  Marmon- 
tel  and  won  the  Grand  prix  in  1884.  During  his 
four  years'  residence  in  Italy,  he  submitted  several 
compositions  which  were,  however,  rejected  by 
the  judges  on  account  of  their  radical  tendencies. 
Having  won  fame  by  his  symphonic  poem  The 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun,  in  1892,  he  devoted  himself 
during  the  next  ten  years  mainly  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  lyric  drama  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  to 
Maeterlinck's  text,  meanwhile,  however,  writing 
a  string  quartet,  songs,  etc. 

The  advent  of  this  opera  in  1902  (1908  in 
the  United  States)  excited  various  comments,  but 
placed  Debussy  definitely  at  the  head  of  the  new 
"impressionistic"'  school — a  position  strengthened  by  his  succeeding  compo- 
sitions, which  emphasized  his  freedom  from  convention  and  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style.  Fastidious  to  a  degree,  he  added  to  his  works  slowly,  polishing 
each  with  infinite  care.  Characteristic  orchestral  pieces — such  as  the  three 
symphonic  sketches  La  mer  (1905)  and  the  third  set  of  Images;  ballets; 
incidental  music  for  plays,  and  songs,  are  numbered  among  the  works  ex- 
clusive of  the  piano  pieces.  As  essayist  and  critical  writer,  too,  his  opinions 
were  expressed  in  no  uncertain  language.     He  died  in  1918. 

Primarily  a  pianist,  Debussy  regarded  this  instrument  as  his 
most  intimate  medium  of  expression.    In  studying  his  piano  works 
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we  may  well  take  into  account  the  summary  of  his  aims  given  by 
a  distinguished  countryman.  "He  wishes  music  to  become  free 
from  those  literary  and  philosophical  pretensions  that  have  bur- 
dened German  music  during  the  nineteenth  century  (and  perhaps 
have  always  done  so)  ;  he  wishes  music  to  get  away  from  the 
rhetoric  that  has  been  handed  down  through  the  centuries;  from 
its  heavy  construction  and  precise  orderliness,  its  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  formulas  and  the  exercise  of  oratorical  embroidery. 
He  wishes  that  all  about  it  shall  be  painting  and  poetry;  that  it 
shall  explain  its  true  feeling  in  a  clear  and  direct  way;  and  that 
melody,  harmony  and  rhythm  shall  develop  along  the  lines  of 
inner  laws  and  not  after  the  pretended  laws  of  some  intellectual 
arrangement."1 

Having  thus  dismissed  the  paraphernalia  of  the  German  mu- 
sicians, he  proceeds  to  play  upon  our  imagination  in  genre 
pictures  which  recall  the  dainty  conceits  of  Couperin.  Moonlight 
shimmers  on  the  lake;  bells  sound  faintly  through  the  trees; 
fairies  vaguely  flit  about  in  the  background.  We  are  taken  to  the 
Orient,  where  visions  of  pagodas  or  of  Delphic  dances  are  un- 
folded; to  Spain,  where  light  laughter,  the  rattle  of  castanets,  the 
lilt  of  a  Moorish  tune  are  suggested;  or  even  to  America,  where  a 
dash  of  ragtime  greets  our  ears.  Again,  a  pure  revelry  of  tone, 
chastely  organized,  results  in  a  prelude  or  an  etude.  "Now  it  is 
the  detail  of  particular  accent  which,  by  means  of  the  ingenious 
rhythm,  touches  up  a  picturesque  passage  lightly  but  definitely; 
again  the  employment  of  unusual  registers  which,  by  altering  the 
tones,  gives  the  intense  coloring  of  most  of  the  descriptive  pieces, 
or  else  the  fluid,  transparent,  almost  motionless  sonority  of  those 
harmonic  depths  which  are  so  familiar  to  him  and  from  which  the 
musical  images  seem  gradually  to  emerge,  voluptuous  or  confi- 
dential, to  melt  into  them  again  as  they  vanish."2 

To  meet  these  demands,  there  is  an  evident  searching  after 
novelty.  The  whole-tone  scale — a  somewhat  over-worked  modern 
French  fad — old  modes,   unusual  chords   or  forbidden   progres- 

iRomain  Rolland:  Musicians  d'aujourdhui. 

2Alfred  Cortot:  The  Piano  Music  of  Claude  Debussy. 
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sions — these  are  his  stock  in  trade.  To  the  imagination  of  the 
hearers  is  left  those  formal  "preparations"  or  "resolutions"  of 
chords,  which  now  flit  in  and  quickly  vanish,  defying  analysis,  as 
in  the  following  passage  from  the  Image:  Et  la  lune  descend  sur 
le  temple  qui  fut: 


Lento 


(Quoted  by  courtesy  of  Durand  &  fils,  Paris.) 

Of  the  early  works,  the  Fantasie  for  piano  and  orchestra  and 
the  Suite  Bergamasque,  with  its  entrancing  Clair  de  lune,  are  the 
most  distinctive.  It  was  only  after  his  ten  years'  retirement,  how- 
ever, that  he  began  that  series  of  piano  works  in  which  the  true 
Debussy  speaks  forth.  In  1901,  the  suite  Pour  le  piano  appeared, 
with  its  Prelude,  Sarabande  and  Toccata.  With  the  Estampes 
(1903)  he  again  essays  the  elusive  and  suggestive  style,  adopting 
the  titles  Pagodes,  Soiree  dans  Grenade  and  Jar  dins  dans  la  pluie. 
Italian  atmosphere  pervades  the  Masques  (1904),  while  Uisle 
joyeuse  of  the  same  year  is  a  Watteau  picture.  Graceful  ara- 
besques surround  the  two  books  of  Images  (1905,  1907),  next  in 
order;  and  a  mischievous  tenderness  is  felt  throughout  the  Chil- 
dren's Corner  (1908).  In  the  two  books  of  Preludes,  (1910, 
1913),  Debussy  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  treating  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  with  rare  subtlety  and  delicacy.  Besides 
the  intricate  Twelve  Etudes  (1915),  dedicated  "a  la  memoire  de 
Frederic  Chopin,"  he  wrote  nothing  more  of  importance.  Several 
four-hand  pieces  for  one  piano,  and  three  pieces  En  blanc  et  noir 
for  two  pianos  (1915)  should  be  added  to  this  list. 

Debussy,  to  be  sure,  worked  in  a  limited  field  of  expression; 
but  in  that  field  his  exquisite  taste,  his  flair  for  new  and  beautiful 
materials  and  his  power  of  awakening  the  auditor's  imagination 
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place  him  in  the  ranks  of  those  whose  contributions  to  musical 
progress  is  of  real  and  permanent  value. 

Other  composers  of  ultra-modern  tendencies  but  individual 
traits  of  their  own  are  Erik  Satie   (1866-  ),  Florent  Schmitt 

( 1870-  ) ,  Maurice  Ravel    ( 1875-  )    and  Gabriel  Grovlez 

(1879-  ).     Of   these   Ravel   is    best   known   in    piano   music, 

which  he  writes  in  a  somewhat  more  formal  and  robust  style  than 
Debussy,  while  it  yet  shows  an  equal  attention  to  finely-wrought 
detail  and  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  ordinary  materials.  Piano 
music  of  a  more  conventional  style,  but  of  much  imaginative 
charm  was  written  by  Deodat  de  Severac  (1873-1921),  a  pupil  of 
the  Conservatoire  and  of  the  Schola  Cantorum. 

To  the  above-mentioned  modernists — the  conservatives,  the 
Franckists,  the  impressionists— should  be  added  "The  Six,"  a 
group  of  adventurous  young  composers  who  banded  together  for 
a  time,  inspired  by  the  novel  and  radical  ideas  of  Satie.  Darius 
Milhaud  (1892-  ),  leader  of  this  group,  is  supported  by  Arthur 
Honegger   (1892-  ),  Georges  Auric  (1899-  ),  Wile.  Ger- 

maine    Taillefere,     Francis    Poulenc     ( 1899-  ) ,    and    Louis 

Durey   (1888-  ),  all  of  whom  have  won  their  spurs  as  com- 

posers with  original  ideas.  Including  in  their  tenets  an  endorse- 
ment of  absolute  music,  simple  forms  and  diatonic  melodies,  they 
seek  new  effects  by  writing  tunes  simultaneously  in  different  keys. 
The  consequent  "polytonality"  leads  into  strange  combinations, 
as  in  this  excerpt  from  the  ending  of  Milhaud's  Printemps,  No.  2: 


Souple 


(Quoted  by  courtesy  of  Durand  &  fils,  Paris.) 


ITALY 


After  the   brilliant   achievements   of  the   eighteenth  century 
(see  Chapter  VII),  instrumental  music  in  Italy  suffered  an  almost 
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total  eclipse  through  the  prevailing  interest  in  opera.  A  com- 
poser who  deserves  the  credit  of  awaking  the  Italian  public  to 
later  instrumental  developments  in  other  countries  is  Giovanni 
Sgambati. 


Sgambati  was  born  in  Rome,  May  28,  1843. 
His  precocious  talent  as  pianist  was  furthered  by 
intimate  study  with  Liszt,  and  at  Rome,  after 
1860,  he  became  famous  not  only  for  his  remark- 
able playing,  but  also  for  his  orchestral  concerts, 
during  which  he  introduced  such  works  as  Bee- 
thoven's Eroica  Symphony,  the  symphonies  of 
Brahms  and  Saint-Saens,  Liszt's  Dante  Symphony. 
etc.  On  visits  to  Germany  (where  he  was  wel- 
comed by  Wagner),  England  and  France  his  gifts 
as  both  player  and  composer  were  recognized  with 
enthusiasm.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  piano 
music,  however,  brought  him  back  to  his  native 
city;  and  there  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
as  teacher  in  the  Liceo  Musicale  (connected  with 
the  St.  Cecilia  Academy),  of  which  he  was  vir- 
tually the  founder.     He  died  in  1914. 


m;ambati 


His  piano  works,  which  include  a  Concerto  in  G  minor,  two 
quintets  for  piano  and  strings  and  a  considerable  number  of  ro- 
mantic solo  pieces,  unite  Italian  melodic  smoothness  with  Lisztian 
technic.  A  simplicity  and  clearness,  too,  animates  every  detail, 
giving  spontaneity  to  his  fluent  and  varied  harmonic  accompani- 
ments. Observe,  for  instance,  the  attractive  presentation  of  the 
melody  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  Nocturne  in  B  minor, 
Op.  20,  No.  1: 


Un  poco  moderato 


1    U^if'-'ip 


A  contemporary  of  Sgambati,  Guiseppe  Martucci  (1856- 
1909),  attained  a  high  reputation  as  virtuoso,  became  director  of 
the  Naples  Conservatory  in  1902,  and  is  also  distinguished  as 
conductor.     His  piano  works,  which  are  based  on  the  ideals  of 
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Wagner  and  Liszt,  comprise  a  Concerto  in  B  minor,  etudes,  ro- 
mances, etc. 

Ferruccio  Busoni  (1866-1924) ,  a  native  of  Florence,  was  cos- 
mopolitan in  sympathies,  since  he  taught  in  Russia,  the  United 
States  (Boston)  and  Germany,  and  made  numerous  tours  as 
virtuoso  pianist.  His  compositions,  mostly  in  instrumental  forms, 
include  transcriptions  for  piano  of  Bach's  organ  works,  two  con- 
certos ( one  of  which  introduces  Negro  themes ) ,  and  an  Indian 
Fantasy  for  piano  and  orchestra.  As  a  writer  and  editor  of 
Liszt's  works,  Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  etc.  he  con- 
tributed valuable  material  to  piano  study. 

Ultra-modern  ideas  are  rife  among  a  number  of  younger 
composers. 

G.  Francesco  Malipiero   (1882-  ), 

of  Venice,  has  written  unique  works  for  the 
stage  and  for  instrumental  combinations, 
in  which  his  experimental  effects  are  based 
on  high  artistic  ideals.  "We  are  disturbed 
by  no  creaking  of  wheels  in  his  music  be- 
cause his  machinery  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  his  needs,  and  his  forms,  instead  of 
being  based  on  preconceived  patterns,  are 
directly  produced  by  the  requirements  of 
his  individual  expression."1     In  his  piano 

works  he  does  away  with  both  key  and  time  signature,  gauging  the 
length  of  each  measure  by  the  needs  of  the  moment.  Yet  there  is 
a  sense  of  racial  depth,  often  joined  with  melancholy,  in  his 
strange  harmonies,  which  attain  powerful  climaxes,  as  in  his  A 
Claudio  Debussy: 


MALIPIERO 


iFrom  Miniature  Essay  on  Malipiero.  published  by  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd. 
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Lento 


^ff 


ii 


f  crescendo 


^ 


c 


rfrf 


r^ 


p 


Pcaanti 


etc. 


JT 


JUM: 


:£; — ~£l\ j^; — ^: —~+: 

8™bassa 

(Quoted  by  courtesy  of  J.  &  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  London.) 

Groups  of  short  movements  make  up  his  Barlumi  (Gleams), 
Marchese  che  passano  (Maskers  that  pass  by),  and  his  Omaggi — - 
three  pieces  called  "Tributes  to  a  Parrot,  an  Elephant,  and  an 
Idiot." 

Ottorino  Respighi    { 1879-  ) ,  pro- 

fessor of  composition  at  the  Liceo  Musicale 
in  Bologna,  is  another  modernist  of  serious 
aims.  He  has  written  a  piano  concerto 
and  smaller  pieces.  Alfredo  Casella 
(1883-  ),   of   Turin,   another  "musical 

path-breaker,"  who  has  successfully  toured 
as  pianist,  has  written  almost  exclusively 
for  instruments.  His  piano  music,  with  its 
mixture  of  tonalities,  seems  affiliated  with 
that  of  the  French  "Six."  Mario  Castel- 
),  has  written  piano  music  of  marked 


CASELLA 


nuovo-Tedesco  (1895- 
originality. 


SPAIN 

For  some  time  Spanish  traits  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
composers  in  other  countries:  witness  Bizet's  Carmen,  Chabrier's 
Espafia,  etc.  But  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  Spanish  musicians 
have  themselves  grasped  the  opportunities  thus  afforded.     All  the 
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world  is  familiar  with  the  Oriental  lilt  of  Spanish  melodies,  which 
have  descended  directly  from  the  early  Moslem  invasions.  "The 
dances,  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  song,  are  generally  in 
^  time  or  its  variants  such  as  -g-  or  -g  ;  the  tango,  of  course, 
is  in  -^  .  But  the  dancers  evolve  the  most  elaborate  inter-rhythms 
out  of  these  simple  measures,  creating  thereby  a  complexity  of 
effect  which  defies  any  comprehensible  notation  on  paper."1 

Isaac  Albeniz  (1861-1909),  who 
studied  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  travelled  much  as  virtuoso — a 
career  which  he  abandoned  to  devote  him- 
self to  composition.  He  wrote  operas,  an 
oratorio,  a  symphonic  poem  Catalonia,  and 
over  200  piano  pieces  of  much  simplicity 
and  charm.  The  Spanish  fondness  for 
following  a  triplet  with  two  regular  notes 
is  seen  in  his  Tango  in  D,  from  which  the 
following  is  taken: 


ALBENIZ 


Andantino  ^razioso 
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mm 
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3 
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p 


mi 


p 


— ^ 


Enrique  Granados  (1867-1916),  Joaquin  Turina  (1882-         ) 
and  Manuel  de  Falla   (1876-  )    are  other  distinguished  com- 

posers whose  music  is  redolent  of  racial  atmosphere. 

Compositions  for  Study 

The  composers  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  appeared  in  this 
chapter. 

FRANCE 

French  Piano  Music:  Vol.  II,  Modern  Composers,  edited  by  Isador  Philipp 
(Musicians  Library),  contains  representative  pieces  by  the  composers 
studied.  Of  the  compositions  listed  below,  those  to  be  found  in  this 
volume  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*). 

]Van  Vechten:  The  Music  of  Spain. 
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Alkan:  *Prelude  in  B,  Op.  31,  No.  23  (IV). 

Prudent:  Le  reveil  des  fees,  Op.  34  (V). 

Ravina:  Etude  de  style,  in  C  (IV) . 

Gouvy:  Fifth  Serenade    (IV-V). 
Impromptu  in  A   (IV-V). 

Franck:  Aria  from  Prelude,  Aria  and  Finale  (V-VI). 

d'Indy:  *Scherzo  from  Sonata  in  C,  Op.  9  (V). 

Saint-Saens:  *Minuet,  Op.  56  (IV-V). 

^'Romance  sans  paroles  in  B  minor  (IV-V). 

Dubois:  *Chaconne  in  E  minor,  Style  Panache  (IV). 

Widor:  *Valse-Impromptu,  Op.  15,  No.  6   (IV-V). 

Faure:  *  Fourth  Barcarolle,  Op.  94  (V). 

Lack:  Idilio  in  Ab  (IV). 

Sorrentina,  Op.  96  (IV). 

Thome:  Simple  aveu  (IV). 

Philipp:  *  Caprice,  Op.  21   (V). 
*Puck,  Op.  23  (V). 

Godard:  *Pan,  Op.  50,  No.  2  (IV-V). 
*En  courant   (V) . 

Chaminade:  Serenade  in  D,  Op.  29   (III-IV). 
*Sea  Piece,  Op.  38   (V). 

Pierne:  *A  Veglise  (Choral),  Op.  3,  No.  8  (V). 

Debussy:  Clair  de  lune,  from  Suite  Bergamasque   (V). 
*  Mazurka,  F5  minor  (V). 
Minstrels  (V)        i  Preludes 
Bruyeres  (IV-V)  ^ 

Satie:  Gnossienne,  No.  1  (IV). 

Schmitt:  Chanson  tendre,  Op.  27,  No.  3  (IV). 

Ravel:  Pavane  (V). 
Jeu  d'eau  (VI) . 
Sonatine  (V-VI). 

Grovlez:  Three  Impressions  of  London  (IV-V). 
(No.  342  of  Boston  Music  Co.  Edition). 

de  Severac:  Episodes  of  Childhood's  Days,  8  pieces   (III-IV). 
(No.  358  of  Boston  Music  Co.  Edition) . 

Milhaud:  Printemps,  six  pieces   (IV-V). 

Poulenc:  Promenades   (six  pieces)    (IV- VI). 

The  Six:  Album  des  6  (Paris:  E.  Demets,  publisher). 

See  also  The  Piano  Compositions  of  Cesar  Franck,  edited  by  d'Indy  (Musi- 
cians Library) . 
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ITALY 

Sgambati:   Vecchio  Minuetto,  Op.  18,  No.  2   (IV-V). 

Nocturne  in  B  minor,  Op.  20,  No.  1   (V). 

Intermezzo,  Op.  21,  No.  4  (IV) . 
Martucci:  Romanza  in  E  major  (IVK 
Busoni:  Dance  in  D  major  (V). 
Malipiero:  Barlumi  (V-VI). 

A  Claudio  Debussy  (V). 
Respighi:  Tre  Preludi,  on  Gregorian  melodies   (V-VI). 
Casella:  In  Modo  di  Minuetto  (Nove  Pezzi,  No.  7)    (V-VI). 

SPAIN 

Albeniz:  Cadiz:  Saeta.   (IV-V). 
Tango,  in  D  major  (V). 
Seguidilla,  in  F#   (IV-V). 
Cordoba,  Op.  232,  No.  4   (IV). 

An  album  of  eight  pieces  is  published  in  the  Boston  Music  Co.  Edition, 
No.  315. 

Granados:  Deux  petites  valses  Espagnoles  (IV). 

Turina:  First  Suite:  Coins  de  Seville.  4  pieces  (V-VI). 

rie  Falla:  Pieces  Espagnoles:   (V) 

1.  Aragonaise 

2.  Cubana 

3.  Montehasa 

4.  Andaluza 


WESTERBY   . 

LANDORMY 
HAMILTON    . 

E.  B.   HILL    . 
STREATFEILD 

MASON      .    . 

ROSENFELD 
A.  HERVEY  . 
A.  CORTOT  . 

Van  VECHTEN 
I.  PHILIPP  . 

V.  dTNDY      . 

do 


Books  for  Further  Reading 

The  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  Part  IV,  Chapters  8, 
9,  11,  12. 

The  History  of  Music,  Chapters  22-24;  26,  27. 

Outlines  of  Music  History,  Chapter  10,  Section  3;  Chap- 
ter 11,  Section  3. 

Modern  French  Music. 

Masters  of  Italian  Mus!c. 

From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Saint-Saens,  Franck).  Con- 
temporary Composers    (Debussy,   d'Indy). 

Musical  Portraits. 

Camille  Saint-Saens. 

The    Piano    Music    of    Claude    Debussy.      (J.    and    W. 

Chester) . 
The  Music  of  Spain. 
Introduction  to  Volume  II  of  Anthology  of  French  Piano 

Music   (Musicians  Library) . 

Cesar  Franck. 

Introduction  to  The  Piano  Compositions  of  Cesar  Franck 
(Musicians  Library). 


Chapter  XV 
PIANO  MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 

T?OR  diverse  reasons,  neither  of  the  principal  English  speaking 
■*-  countries  contributed  much  of  importance  toward  musical 
advancement  during  the  period  of  German  supremacy.  In  Eng- 
land, a  conservatism  which  prescribed  adherence  to  certain  ac- 
cepted models -- particularly  Handel  and  Mendelssohn  —  damp- 
ened the  enthusiasm  for  original  creation ;  and  in  America,  the 
pioneer  character  of  our  early  civilization  necessarily  placed  the 
emphasis  upon  the  gratification  of  material  needs,  rather  than  the 
amenities  of  the  arts.  During  the  recent  general  awakening,  how- 
ever, a  new  attitude  toward  music  has  arisen  in  both  nations  which 
presages  a  brighter  future. 

ENGLAND 

After  the  brilliant  achievements  in  clavier  composition  which 
terminated  with  the  work  of  Purcell  (page  21),  there  is  little  of 
interest  to  record  in  the  progress  of  English  music  till  toward  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  True,  music  was  fostered  dur- 
ing this  period  in  many  ways;  by  the  importation  of  Italian  opera 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century;  by  the  cult  of  Handel  and  later 
of  Mendelssohn;  by  the  rise  of  choral  societies;  and  by  the  wel- 
come given  to  distinguished  teachers  and  virtuosi  such  as  Cle- 
menti,  Cramer  and  Moscheles.  Instrumental  music  was  especially 
furthered  by  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  founded  in  1813, 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  opened  in  1823.  The  National 
Training  School  for  Music,  opened  in  1876,  became  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  in  1882. 

Until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
British  composers,  devoting  their  best  energies  to  music  for  the 
church  and  choral  societies,  wrote  works  which,  though  impeccable 
in  structure,  were  for  the  most  part  dull  and  uninspired.     An  ex- 
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ception  to  the  general  rule,  however,  appeared  in  the  music  of  Sir 

William  Sterndale  Bennett,  which  is  of  especial  interest  to  the 

piano  student. 

A  native  of  Sheffield,  England,  where  he  was 
born  April  13,  1816,  Bennett  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  at  ten,  there  playing  an  origi- 
nal piano  concerto  in  1833.  During  study  at 
Leipsic  in  1837  and  also  in  1840-1,  he  became 
intimate  with  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  both 
of  whom  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  his  suc- 
ceeding works.  Quickly  winning  the  reputation 
of  a  musical  leader  in  England,  he  was  in  1856 
elected  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, and  also  permanent  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  The  latter  position  he  resigned 
in  1866  to  become  the  director  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  a  position  which  he  filled  with 
great  dignity  and  honor  till  his  death,  in  1875.  Bennett 

Although  Bennett  left  works  for  orchestra,  both  sacred  and 
secular  cantatas,  etc.,  his  interest  lay  primarily  in  the  piano,  for 
which  he  wrote  four  concertos,  two  sonatas — the  second,  Op.  46, 
called  "The  Maid  of  Orleans" — and  other  pieces.  While  all  of 
his  writings  undoubtedly  follow  the  lead  of  the  German  masters, 
they  yet  show  evident  original  traits,  refinement  of  style,  elegance 
of  form,  and  an  intellectuality  that  has  earned  him  the  title  of  a 
"musician's  composer." 

In  his  piano  pieces  the  romantic  cantabile  melodies  that  pre- 
vailed in  his  day  are  not  so  much  stressed  as  a  kind  of  passage 
work  that  winds  placidly  about  in  elegant  phraseology,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Rondo  Piacevole,  Op.  25 : 

Moderato,  con  grazioso 


About  the  year  1870,  a  musical  renaissance  began  in  Eng- 
land, led  by  five  men  in  whose  works  a  decidedly  British  flavor  is 
recognizable.1  Of  these  five,  two  members,  while  occupied  pri- 
marily with  the  larger  forms,  wrote  piano  music  of  importance. 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  (1847-  ) ,  Scotch  by  birth,  developed 

!See  J.  Fuller  Maitland:  English  Music  in  the  19th  Century,  Chapter  9. 
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racial  characteristics  in  his  Scottish  Concerto,  Op.  55,  for  piano 
and  orchestra.  In  this,  as  in  his  smaller  pieces,  he  joins  academic 
solidity  of  structure  to  imaginative  and  romantic  qualities.  Sir 
Charles  Hubert  H.  Parry  (1848-1918).  whose  literary  writings — 
especially  the  scholarly  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music — are  no  less 
valuable  than  his  musical  works,  wrote  for  piano  a  Concerto  in  F~ 
minor,  two  sonatas  and  other  pieces,  the  intellectual  character  of 
which  is  occasionally  enlivened  by  a  dash  of  humor,  as  in  his 
children's  duet  on  Three  Blind  Mice,  where  the  secondo  plays  a 
scampering  figure  to  the  repetition  of  the  tune  of  ""See  how  they 
run,"  in  the  treble. 

An  English  composer  whose  African 
descent  is  evident  in  his  fondness  for 
highly-colored  music,  and  who  was  long 
connected  with  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  as  student  and  afterwards  as  violin 
teacher,  is  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor  (  1875- 
1912).  Although  known  chiefly  for  his 
choral  works  —  especially  the  trilogy  on 
Hiawatha — he  wrote  a  number  of  piano 
pieces,  all  of  which  show  his  romantic  and 
original  style  of  expression.  Among  these 
are  his  transcriptions:  Twenty-four  Negro  Melodies,  Op.  59,  in 
which  he  glorifies  the  characteristic  folk-tunes  by  settings  rich 
in  harmony  and  in  pianistic  climaxes. 

We  now  pass  to  a  teacher  who  has 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  of 
piano  music,  through  his  wise  counsels 
and  a  breadth  of  view  which  is  appreci- 
ative equally  of  the  old  and  the  new. 
Tobias  Matthay  (1858-  ),  himself  a 

pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
and  professor  of  piano  playing  there 
since  1876,  terminated  a  brilliant  career 
as  pianist  to  devote  his  attention  exclu- 
sively to  teaching  and  writing.  In  1895 
he  established  in  London  his  own  piano 
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school,  which  now  has  branches  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Technically,  he  stresses  the  proper  use  of  relaxation,  of  forearm 
rotation  and  an  accurate  direction  of  muscular  effort;  while  in 
interpretation  he  draws  especial  attention  to  the  progressive  nature 
of  the  musical  phrase  and  to  the  value  of  a  varied  and  colorful 
style. 

Among  younger  composers  who  have  been  especially  im- 
pressed by  Matthay's  ideas,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

Felix  Swinstead  (1880-  ) ,  writes  in  a  poetic  and  imagina- 

tive style.  His  more  elaborate  preludes,  etc.  are  supplemented 
by  valuable  pedagogical  material. 

York  Bowen   ( 1884-  ) ,  who  has  won  an  enviable  reputa- 

tion as  concert  pianist,  has  written  three  concertos,  several  suites 
and  individual  pieces  for  piano  of  logical  structure,  pianistic 
technic  and  modern  harmonic  innovations. 

Most  prominent  of  this  group,  how- 
ever, is  Arnold  Bax  (1883-  ),  whose 
piano  works  have  of  recent  years  gained 
rapidly  in  favor.  While  thoroughly 
grounded  in  accepted  standards,  he  departs 
frcm  these  in  the  search  for  new  and  elu- 
sive harmonies  and  rhythms,  which  are 
often  tinged  with  melancholy.  His  sub- 
jects range  from  exotic  scenes,  as  in  his 
Slave  Girl,  to  the  setting  of  simple  folk- 
tunes,  as  in  his  Hill  Tune.  The  gay  Whir- 
ligig is  "perhaps  the  only  example  of  unalloyed  buoyancy  among 
the  piano  pieces  ....  Bax's  music  remains  largely  nebul- 
ous and  crepuscular,  for  he  is  a  lover  of  half-lights,  misty  land- 
scapes and  subdued  colors."1 

Of  other  composers  whose  works  reflect  the  modern  progres- 
sive spirit  in  various  degrees,  the  following  have  written  piano 
music  of  especial  moment: 

iFrom  Miniature  Essay  on  Arnold  Bax,  published  by  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd. 
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FRANK    BRIDGE 


Frank  Bridge  ( 1879-  ) ,  who  studied 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  is  an  ex- 
pert viola  player,  is  known  chiefly  for  his 
chamber  works.  His  piano  pieces  —  of 
which  the  Three  Poems.  Four  Characteris- 
tic Pieces  and  Three  Improvisations  for  the 
Left  Hand  are  most  typical  of  his  recent 
style — show  a  fondness  for  chromatic  har- 
monies which,  however,  avoids  the  un- 
bridled license  of  many  modernists.  **He 
has  never  departed  from  the  solid  methods 
which  have  their  roots  in  tradition:  but  his  conformity  to  them, 
which  has  at  no  time  been  slavish,  has  gradually  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  wide  range  of  modern  resource."1 

Another  composer  whose  radical  tendencies  are  balanced  by- 
severe  training  in  the  old  school  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  is 

John  Ireland   (1879-  ).     A  meticulous 

care  of  every  detail  and  a  scrupulous  avoid- 
ance of  mere  facilitv  in  writing  has  limited 
the  quantity  but  enriched  the  quality  of  his 
compositions,  the  best  of  which  date  from 
the  vear  1913.  when  his  three  Decorations 
for  piano  were  published.  The  Island 
Spell,  No.  1  of  this  set.  has  won  deserved 
popularity  on  account  of  its  pianistic  ease 
and  the  vague  charm  of  its  blended  har- 
monies. Ireland's  reaction  to  nature  is 
equally  evident  in  following  pieces,  which  include  the  austere 
Rhapsody  (1915),  four  picturesque  Preludes,  two  London  pieces 
— Chelsea  Reach  and  Ragamuffin — which  "might  be  described  as 
Cockney  grave  and  gay,  or  excursions  into  the  vernacular;"2  the 
Towing  Path;  and  Leaves  from  a  Child's  Sketch-book.  The  piano 
is  also  a  vital  element  in  his  chamber  works,  which  have  been 
received  with  acclaim  and  which  include  two  sonatas  for  violin 


JOHN    IRELAND 


iEdwin  Evans  in  The  Musical  Times  for  February,  1919. 
2Ibid  in  The  Musical  Times  for  August,  1919. 
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and  piano  and  two  trios.  "His  harmonic  texture,"  says  Edwin 
Evans,  "may  be  complex  or  simple,  suave  or  acid,  smooth,  or,  as 
is  more  often,  rugged  or  sharply  defined;  but  it  is  constantly 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  composition,  and,  although  he  is  not 
given  to  finicalities,  his  taste  in  these  matters  is  no  less  acute  than 
that  of  those  who  trade  in  them — over  all  of  which,  rightly  under- 
stood, it  is  in  the  end  one  quality  that  predominates:  sincerity."1 

A  pianist  whose  works  reflect  those 
studies  in  occult  philosophy  in  which  he 
revels  is  Cyril  Scott  ( 1879-  ).    A  sedu- 

lous avoidance  of  the  obvious,  a  sensuous 
interpolation  of  inharmonic  tones  into 
chord  progressions,  and  a  growing  free- 
dom from  the  restraints  of  bar-lines  and 
fixed  tonality,  characterize  his  many  piano 
works,  which  include  a  concerto,  a  Sonata, 
Op.  66,  various  groups  of  dances,  settings 
of  folk-songs,  genre  sketches,  etc.  Exotic 
harmonies  pervade  the  Impressions  from  Kipling *s  Jungle  Book 
and  Egypt  (each  of  five  numbers),  also  the  two  pieces  of  Op.  47 
— Lotus  Land  and  Columbine; — strange  harmonies  underlie  the 
three  British  Melodies;  and  insouciant  gaiety  pervades  such  pieces 
as  the  Danse  negre.  Occasionally  measures  of  varied  lengths  are 
conjoined,  as  in  the  elusive  Bygone  Memories  (No.  1  of  the 
Tallahassee  Suite  for  violin  and  piano),  where  successive  meas- 
ures are  marked  -  „  o  q  r  etc.  Often,  too,  he  harmonizes  a 
melodic  phrase  P  s'  °  **  *  by  assigning  a  different  tonality  to 
each  note,  as  in  this  passage  from  the  Air  et  danse  negre  of  the 
Tallahassee  Suite : 


CYRIL    SCOTT 


(Quoted  by  courtesy  of  Elkin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.) 
ilbid  in  The  Musical  Times  for  August,  1919. 
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Again,  he  may  base  a  long  pas-  j> 

sage  on  some  recondite  chord,    y'\, 
as  in  the  Lotus  Land: 

Percy  Grainger  ( 1882-  ) ,  the  Au- 

stralian pianist  (now  an  American  citizen), 
has  received  unqualified  approval  as  both 
virtuoso  and  composer.  Devoting  his  at- 
tention largely  to  folk-music,  he  has  en- 
riched manv  of  these  tunes  1>\  poetic 
settings  which,  though  written  in  modem 
idioms,  are  yet  marked  by  a  consistent 
simplicity.  "He  is  a  greal  harmonic  in- 
novator," says  Cyril  Scott,  "yet,  unlike 
Schbnberg,  he  does  not  lead  us  into  the 
excruciating."  Universalh  popular  are  such  transcriptions  as 
Irish  Tune  from  County  Deny  and  Country  Gardens. 

A  young  composer  who  "is  looked 
upon  as  the  bright  particular  star  of  mod- 
ern English  music  is  Eugene  Goossens 
(1893-  ).      Born  in  London  of  Belgian 

parentage,  he  won  his  spurs  as  pianist, 
violinist  and  especially  as  conductor  at  a 
remarkably  early  age.  !\aturallv  of  radi- 
cal sympathies,  he  has  absorbed  traits  from 
the  modernists  in  Germanv.  Francs  and 
Russia,  which  he  presents,  however,  in  a 
style  all  his  own.  As  yet  few  in  number, 
his  piano  pieces  begin  with  the  Concert  Study,  Op.  10 — a  piece  of 
modern  jugglery  with  notes.  In  the  twelve  children's  sketches 
called  Kaleidoscope,  his  traits  of  conflicting  chord  progressions, 
mixture  of  tonalities,  elisions  of  obvious  chords,  are  rampant.  A 
whimsical  humor,  too,  peeps  out  in  the  Rocking  Horse;  the  Punch 
and  Judy  Show;  the  Hurdy-Gurdy  Man,  with  his  cracked  old 
organ;  and  the  Old  Musical  Box,  with  its  single  note  out  of  tune. 
In  the  second  of  the  Four  Conceits,  Op.  20,  entitled  Dance  Mem- 
ories, the  treble  part  has  the  signature  three  sharps  and  the  bass 
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part  three  flats.     The  "post-impressionist"  speaks  in  his  "Horn- 
mage  a  Debussy"  (1920) . 

Other  important  composers,  who  have,  however,  devoted 
little  or  no  attention  to  piano  music,  would  be  considered  in  a 
general  resume  of  modern  English  music.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  remarkable  rise  of  this  band  of  enthusiasts  has  effectually 
aroused  English  music  from  its  quasi-dormant  condition,  and  has 
prepared  the  nation  to  assume  a  leading,  if  not  the  leading  role 
in  the  present  progress  of  the  art. 

AMERICA 

Piano  music  had  little  chance  to  develop  in  this  country  until 
after  1800,  when  instrument  making  progressed  rapidly.  We 
have  seen  (page  10)  how  piano  firms  were  first  established  here; 
in  1829,  indeed,  about  2500  pianos  were  turned  out  in  the  United 
States. 

Early  American  music  was  derived  mainly  from  English  and 
French  sources.  From  about  1810,  however,  German  musicians 
began  to  invade  the  United  States,  and,  conversely,  it  was  not  long 
before  American  students  acquired  the  habit  of  going  abroad  for 
musical  instruction. 

While  expertness  in  playing  was  thus  fostered,  creative  work 
lagged  far  behind;  and  it  is  only  with  the  advent  of  Louis  Moreau 
Gottschalk  that  a  pianist  of  real  ability  as  both  performer  and 
composer  was  found. 


Born  in  New  Orleans,  May  8,  1829,  of  an 
English  father  and  French  mother,  Gottschalk 
early  showed  such  remarkable  promise  in  piano 
playing  that  he  was  .sent  to  Paris  at  twelve. 
There  he  studied  with  the  best  masters,  making 
his  debut  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  in  1844  with  such 
success  that  Chopin  hailed  him  as  the  future  king 
of  pianists.  Brilliant  tours  through  France,  Swit- 
zerland and  Spain  preceded  his  appearance  as 
virtuoso  in  New  York,  where,  in  the  winter  of 
1855-6  he  gave  eighty  concerts.  Strenuous  tours 
throughout  the  United  States,  Central  America, 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America  exhausted  his 
strength,  and  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1869  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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As  pianist,  Gottschalk  possessed  a  magnetic  personality 
which  made  him  the  idol  of  his  audiences,  and  which  was  reflected 
in  his  numerous  compositions.  Delicate  and  poetic  in  style,  his 
piano  pieces  savor  somewhat  of  the  finesse  of  Chopin,  together 
with  a  temperamental  note  that  is  all  his  own.  Unfortunately, 
their  artistic  merit  is  often  marred  by  superficial  decorations 
which  reveal  the  virtuoso  and  w7hich  is  displayed  in  such  devices 
as  the  reiteration  of  chords  in  the  sentimental  Dying  Poet,  and  the 
glittering  runs  of  the  once  popular  Last  Hope: 


His  most  individual  work,  however,  is  found  in  his  use  of 
Creole  melodies  and  traits  in  such  compositions  as  Le  Bananier, 
The  Banjo  and  the  Caprice.  Pasquinade — the  last-named  contain- 
ing a  premonition  of  modern  ragtime  in  such  passages  as  the 
following;: 


WILLIAM    MASON 


Piano  teaching  received  a  needed  im- 
petus through  the  work  of  William  Mason 
(1829-1903),  a  native  of  Boston  and  pupil 
of  Liszt,  who  did  much  toward  stabilizing 
the  study  of  technic  by  his  pedagogical 
works,  of  which  his  Touch  and  Technic, 
'  Op.  44,  is  widely  used.  He  also  wrote 
some  forty  piano  pieces  of  refined  and 
poetic  style.  Music  in  the  United  States 
was  still  further  dignified  by  the  work  of 
John  K.  Paine   (1839-1906),  of  Portland, 
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Maine,  who,  as  professor  of  music  at  Harvard  University  from 
1875,  was  the  first  to  assume  such  a  position  in  an  American 
college.  Although  his  compositions  are  mostly  in  large  forms,  he 
also  wrote  a  number  of  characteristic  piano  pieces. 

Foreign  musicians,  coming  to  this  country,  sometimes  became 
identified  with  American  music.  Such  was  Hermann  Adolf 
Wollenhaupt  (1827-1863),  of  Leipsic,  who  lived  mostly  in  New 
York  from  1845  as  pianist  and  teacher,  and  whose  brilliant  piano 
pieces — such  as  the  popular  Last  Smile — were  concert  favorites. 
Two  Englishmen,  Richard  Hoffman  (1831-1909)  and  Sebastian 
Bach  Mills  (1838-1898),  both  finally  settled  in  New  York  as 
teachers  and  pianists,  the  former  in  1847  and  the  latter  in  1859. 
Both,  too,  wrote  salon  music  and  arrangements  of  a  high  order. 

Creative  musical  work  took  a  decided  upward  turn  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  considerable  number 
of  accomplished  musicians  produced  interesting  results  in  songs, 
piano  pieces  and  even  larger  works,  such  as  operas  and  sympho- 
nies. 

The  growth  of  opportunities  in  America  is  illustrated  in  the 
career   of  Arthur  Foote    (1853-  ),  whose  musical  education 
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was  received  in  this  country.  Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  he  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1874  (A.  M.  1875),  since  which  time  he  has 
lived  mainly  in  Boston  as  pianist,  organist  and  teacher.  Besides 
compositions  in  the  larger  forms,  he  has  written  for  piano  two 
suites,  five  Poems  after  Omar  Khayyam,  Op.  41;  Nine  Etudes. 
Op.  27;  and  many  individual  pieces.  The  piano  plays  an  im- 
portant part  also  in  his  Sonata,  Op.  20,  for  piano  and  violin;  his 
Trio,  Op.  5;  also  in  a  quartet  and  a  quintet.  A  man  of  high, 
somewhat  conservative  ideals,  he  yet  writes  in  a  fluent  and  pianis- 
tic  style  that  bears  the  stamp  of  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
instrument.  Graceful  melodies  and  an  avoidance  of  virtuoso 
tricks  are  characteristic  of  his  piano  pieces.  His  editions  of 
educational  works  are  also  of  much  value. 

W'ilson   G.    Smith    (1855-  ),    of    Cleveland,    has   written 

numerous  piano  pieces  of  a  graceful,  light  character,  as  well  as 
useful  studies.     Arthur  B.   Whiting   (1861-  ),  born  in  Cam- 

bridge, Mass.,  has  played  with  various  orchestras  his  piano  Con- 
certo in  D  minor  and  a  Fantasy  in  Bb  minor.  His  piano  works 
include  also  transcriptions  from  Bach  and  Handel,  a  Suite  mod- 
erne,  etc. 

A  composer  whose  charm  and  sim- 
plicity of  style  has  won  deserved  popular- 
ity for  his  works  is  Ethelbert  Nevin,  of 
Edgeworth,  Penna.  (1862-1901).  Based 
upon  short  forms,  his  piano  pieces  "have 
a  graceful  lyric  vein,  and  a  feeling  for  mel- 
ody that  is  sometimes  over  sentimental,  but 
often  finely  expressive  of  the  gentler 
moods,  amorous,  gay,  and  introspective. 
They  show  finish  of  workmanship,  and 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  ideas  not  always  in 
themselves  important."1  A  Sketch-book,  Op.  2,  of  nine  songs 
and  piano  pieces;  the  Water  Scenes,  Op.  13,  of  five  pieces  (the 
fourth  is  the  popular  Narcissus)  ;  In  Arcady,  Op.  16  (four 
pieces)  ;  and  May  in  Tuscany,  Op.  21  (six  pieces)  :  represent  his 
best  work  for  piano. 
1  Richard  Aldrich,  in  Article:  Nevin  in  Grove's  Dictionary. 
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MRS.   BEACH 


To  this  group  belong  also  Henry  H olden  Huss  (1862-  ), 

of  New  York,  who  has  written  for  piano  a  concerto   and  many 
shorter   pieces  of  refined  and  imaginative 
style:  Ernest  Kroeger   (1862-  ),  direc- 

tor of  a  music  school  in  St.  Louis,  whose 
piano  music  includes  a  suite,  a  sonata, 
concert  etudes  and  smaller  pieces;  and 
Mrs.  H.H.  A.  Beach  ( 1867-  ) ,  born  in 

Henniker,  N.  H.,  gifted  as  pianist  and  com- 
poser of  ambitious  choral,  orchestral  and 
chamber  works,  who  has  written  for  piano 
two  concertos  and  many  individual  pieces, 
all  of  pianistic  charm. 

A  decided  impulse  was  given  to  piano  music  by  the  work  of 
Edward  Alexander  MacDowell,  whose  rare  artistic  genius  evolved 
new  types  of  romantic  beauty  in  instrumental  expression. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  December  18,  1861, 
MacDowell  made  such  rapid  progress  in  piano 
playing  under  competent  teachers — among  whom 
was  Teresa  Carreno — that  he  was  taken  to  Paris 
in  1876,  where  he  studied  piano  at  the  Conserva- 
toire for  two  years  with  Marmontel  and  also 
musical  theory.  Proceeding  thence  to  Germany, 
he  entered  the  Frankfort  Conservatory  in  1879, 
there  coming  under  the  influence  of  Raff,  who 
ultimately  brought  him  to  the  delighted  notice 
of  Liszt.  The  success  of  early  works  induced  him 
to  remain  for  a  number  of  years  in  Germany  as 
teacher  and  composer;  after  which,  in  1888,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Boston. 
There  his  success  was  complete,  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  enthusiastic  piano  students  till  1896, 
when  he  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  new  department  of  music  at  Columbia 
University.  This  position  he  held  till  1904,  spending  his  summers  at  Peter- 
boro,  N.  H.,  where  some  of  his  finest  works  were  matured.  His  death 
occurred  in  1907,  as  the  result  of  a  brain  trouble.  Under  the  supervision  of 
the  MacDowell  Memorial  Association,  his  Peterboro  estate  has  since  become 
a  summer  gathering  place  for  young  American  composers. 

MacDowell's  orchestral  works  include  three  symphonic  poems  and  two 
suites,  of  which  the  second,  or  Indian  Suite,  is  especially  played.  There  are 
also  several  mixed  choruses,  songs  for  male  chorus,  and  about  fifty  solo 
songs,  of  great  beauty. 


MACDOWELL 


On  his  first  visit  to  Liszt  at  Weimar,  in   1882,  MacDowell 
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played  for  the  master  his  first  piano  concerto,  in  A  minor.  It  was 
this  work,  together  with  the  two  Modern  Suites  for  piano,  which 
established  his  reputation.  Of  other  works,  written  during  his 
stay  in  Germany,  the  most  important  were  those  of  the  Wiesbaden 
period  (1885-1888),  which  include  the  second  piano  concerto 
(completed  in  1885)  ;  the  six  Idyls  after  Goethe,  Op.  28;  the  Six 
Poems  after  Heine,  Op.  31 ;  and  the  four  Little  Poems,  Op.  32. 
Most  significant  of  all  these  are  the  Scotch  Poem,  Op.  31,  No.  2 
— with  its  striking  contrast  between  the  turbulent  waves  and  the 
"sad,  sweet  song"  of  the  lorn  lady — and  the  Eagle,  No.  1  of 
Op.  32,  which  closes  a  vivid  picture  of  "the  wrinkled  sea"  by  the 
downward  swoop  of  the  bird: 


(Quoted  by  courtesy  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Leipzig.) 

— a  dramatic  touch  which  he  never  surpassed. 

Piano  pieces  written  during  the  Boston  period  include  the 
piquant  eight  Marionettes,  Op.  38;  the  twelve  Studies,  Op.  39; 
the  twelve  Virtuoso  Studies,  Op.  46,  with  their  familiar  Impro- 
visation, March  Wind  and  Polonaise;  and  the  first  two  of  the 
sonatas — the  Tragica,  Op.  45  and  the  Eroica,  Op.  50.  In  the  ten 
W  oodland  Sketches,  Op.  51,  he  began  those  groups  of  "pianistic 
nature  studies"  which  were  followed  during  the  Columbia  period 
by  the  eight  Sea  Pieces,  Op.  55,  the  six  Fireside  Tales,  Op.  61,  and 
his  last  work,  the  ten  'New  England  Idyls,  Op.  62 — most  of  which 
were  written  in  his  log  cabin  at  Peterboro.  Other  fruits  of  this 
period  were  the  two  final  sonatas,  the  Norse.  Op.  57,  and  the 
Keltic,  Op.  59. 
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MacDowell's  log  cabin  in  the  woods  at  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
"The  house  of  dreams  untold" 

In  his  large  works — the  two  concertos  and  the  four  sonatas — - 
MacDowell,  while  retaining  the  conventional  nomenclature,  makes 
free  use  of  the  classic  forms.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
sonatas,  which,  in  their  use  of  broad  themes  and  bold  contrasts 
between  the  fiery  and  the  tender,  mark  a  crescendo  in  his  genius 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  Based  upon  poetic  conceptions,  they 
are  programmatic  in  content,  approaching  the  symphonic  poem. 
The  two  last  are  dedicated  to  Grieg,  ever  an  object  of  MacDowell's 
admiration. 

A  wide  choice  of  subjects  characterizes  the  smaller  pieces. 
There  are  the  love  lyrics,  with  their  clinging  harmonies  and  tender 
melodies,  such  as  the  Sweetheart  and  the  Epilogue  of  the  Mari- 
onettes, Told  at  Sunset  from  the  Woodland  Sketches,  An  Old  Love 
Song  from  the  Fireside  Tales,  and  An  Old  Garden  of  the  New 
England  Idyls;  the  funny  little  skits,  such  as  the  Clown  and  Vil- 
lain of  the  Marionettes  and  From  Uncle  Remus  of  Op.  51;  and 
the  glimpses  of  nature  in  its  varying  moods,  as  in  the  delicate  To 
a  Wild  Rose  and  By  a  Meadow  Brook  of  Op.  51,  the  sombre  In 
Deep  Woods  of  Op.  62  and  the  romantic  From  a  German  Forest 
of  Op.  61,  with  its  piping  bird-calls: 
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Dreamih 


(Quoted  by  courtes\  <>f  The  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Co.,  Boston.) 

In  the  Sea  Pieces  he  reaches  the  height  of  his  inspiration.  "This 
music  is  full  of  the  glamor,  the  awe.  the  mystery,  of  the  sea;  of 
its  sinister  and  terrible  beauty,  but  also  of  its  tonic  charm,  its 
secret  allurement  ....  The  music  is  drenched  in  salt- 
spray,  wind-swept,  exhilarating.  There  are  pages  through  which 
rings  the  thunderous  laughter  of  the  sea  in  its  mood  of  cosmic 
and  terrifying  elation,  and  there  are  pages  through  which  drift 
sun-painted  mists — mists  that  both  conceal  and  disclose  enchanted 
vistas  and  apparitions."1 

A  factor  wdiich  illuminates  the  atmosphere  of  each  piece  is 
its  suggestive  title,  often  supplemented  by  a  motto  verse  in  which 
MacDowell  is  revealed  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician.  English 
words,  too,  are  exceptionally  used  to  indicate  the  shades  of  ex- 
pression, such  as  "cheerily,     "with  deep  feeling,"  "mysteriously." 

MacDowell  disapproved  of  the  "nationalist"  movement,  on 
the  ground  that  music  should  have  a  universal  appeal.  Never- 
theless, he  drawTs  upon  folk-tunes  for  his  orchestral  Indian  Suite, 
and  for  From  an  Indian  Lodge,  No.  5  of  Op.  51 — -the  latter  one 
of  the  most  impressive  of  his  short  pieces.     Negro  traits,  too,  are 

iLawrence  Gilman:  Edward  MacDowell. 
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cleverly  suggested  in  his  From  Uncle  Remus,  Op.  51,  No.  7  and 
Of  Brer  Rabbit,  Op.  61,  No.  2.  In  thus  utilizing  American  sub- 
jects he  is  a  predecessor  of  that  group  of  younger  composers  who 
are  employing  aboriginal  materials  as  well  as  other  devices  for 
creating  an  American  atmosphere. 

An  enthusiast  for  Indian  music  is  Arthur  Farwell  (1872-  ) , 
of  St.  Paul,  who  has  transcribed  for  piano  a  number  of  character- 
istic Indian  melodies;  as  has  also  Harvey  Worthington  Loomis 
(1865-  ),  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  his  two  books  Lyrics  of  the 

Red-man.     Charles    Wakefield  Cadman    (1881-  ),    of  Johns- 

town, Penna.,  whose  Four  Indian  Songs  are  favorites,  has  written 
a  piano  sonata  which  is  based  on  Indian  traits. 

We  have  seen  (page  208)  how  Coler- 
idge-Taylor illuminated  Negro  music  in  his 
transcriptions.  Another  Negro  composer, 
Robert  Nathaniel  Dett    (1882-  ),  who 

was  born  at  Drummondsville,  Quebec,  and 
won  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oberlin 
Conservatory  in  1908,  has  written  two 
piano  suites  in  which  racial  traits  are  in- 
troduced. John  Powell  (1882-  ),  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  an  able  pianist,  has  also 
utilized  Negro  traits  in  his  Sonata  Virgini- 
asque,  Op.  7,  for  piano  and  violin,  and  in  his  two  piano  suites 
In  the  South,  Op.  16,  and  At  the  Fair,  Op.  22. 

American  atmosphere  is  often  sug- 
gested also  in  the  compositions  of  Morti- 
mer Wilson  (1876-  ) ,  of  Chariton,  Iowa, 
with  his  piano  suites  In  Georgia,  Op.  25, 
Suite  Rustica,  Op.  44a,  and  By  the  Way- 
side, Op.  44b;  of  Emerson  Whithorne 
(1884-  ),  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  his 

suite  New  York  Days  and  Nights,  Op.  40 
(5  pieces)  ;   and  of  Cecil  Burleigh  (1885- 
) ,  of  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  with  his  Sonata, 
Five  Indian  Sketches  and  Five  Character- 
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istic  Pieces,  Op.  24.  for  violin  and  piano, 
his  piano  compositions  Three  Concert 
Pieces,  Op.  26,  Ballad  of  Early  New  Eng- 
land, Op.  58,  Three  Mood  Pictures,  Op.  56, 
and  various  songs. 

Less  distinctively  national,  yet  of 
much  individuality,  is  the  work  of  John 
Alden  Carpenter  (1876-  ),  of  Illinois; 

Leo  Soiterby    (1895-  ),  of   Michigan; 

and  Charles  T.  Griffes  (1884-1920),  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  The  last-named,  whose 
death  occurred  while  his  powers  were  yet 
maturing,  wrote  in  a  vague,  poetic  style, 
savoring  of  the  impressionists.  "His  was 
a  fastidious  and  beauty-loving  tempera- 
ment, turning  from  everyday  things  to  seek 
its  refuge  in  the  things  of  dream  and 
fancy."1  His  best-known  piano  pieces  are 
the  four  Roman  Sketches,  after  poems  by 
"Fiona  McCleod"  (William  Sharp). 

There  are  many  influences  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned  which  are  pro- 
vocative of  piano  music  in  this  country.  Numerous  recitals  by 
foreign  and  native  pianists:  enthusiastic  musical  clubs  in  every 
large  community;  publications  of  musical  magazines,  books  and 
carefully  prepared  editions  of  the  classics:  normal  courses  for 
teachers;  and  instruction  both  private  and  in  institutions  such  as 
conservatories,  schools  and  colleges — all  these  contribute  toward 
higher  musical  ideals  and  a  critical  appreciation  of  art  standards. 
Especially  favorable,  too,  is  the  recognition  in  many  of  the  public 
schools  of  piano  study  conducted  either  directly  in  the  schools  or 
bv  duly  accredited  outside  teachers.  Thus  American  music,  long 
delayed,  bids  fair  to  come  at  last  into  its  own. 


GRIFFES 


iFrom  articles  on  Griffes  by  Norman  Peterkin  in  The  Chesterian  for  March 
1923. 
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Compositions  for  Study 

The  composers  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  appeared  in  this 
chapter. 

ENGLAND 

Bennett:  Rondo  Piacevole,  Op.  25   (V). 
Capriccio,  Op.  28,  No.  3  (V). 

Nineteen  selected  pieces  are  published  in  the  Schirmer  Library,  No's. 
400-1. 

Mackenzie:  Rustic  Scenes,  4  pieces,  Augener  Edition,  No.  6221. 

Coleridge-Taylor:  24  Negro  Melodies   (Musicians  Library). 

Six  Negro  Melodies    (selected  from  the  above).     Of  these,  Deep  River 

(V)  is  most  popular. 

Scenes  from  an  Imaginary  Ballet,  5  pieces  (IV). 

Matthay:  Elves  (V). 

Swinstead:  Seven  Preludes  (Ricordi)    (V). 
Prelude  in  D  major  (V-VI). 
Caprice,  Op.  34,  No.  1  (V). 

Bowen:  Suite  Miniature    (V). 

Bax:  A  Hill  Tune  (V). 

The  Slave  Girl  (V-VI). 

Bridge:    Three   Poems    (Augener).     Of  these  Sunset,   No.  3    (V-VI)    is  es- 
pecially recommended. 

Ireland:  The  Island  Spell   (V-VI),  from  Three  Decorations. 
The  Toiving  Path  (V) . 

Scott:  Pierrot,  No.  1   (IV-V). 
Nocturne  (IV-V). 
Danse  negre  (V) . 
Lotus  Land  (V) . 

Grainger:  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry  (V). 
Shepherd's  Hey  (V) . 
Country  Gardens  (IV). 

Goossens:  Kaleidoscope:  12  short  pieces  (IV- VI). 

AMERICA 

Gottschalk:  Serenade,  Op.  11  (IV). 

The  Banjo,  Op.  15  (V) . 

The  Last  Hope,  Op.  16  (V). 

Pasquinade.  Caprice,  Op.  59   (V) . 
Mason:  Silver  Spring,  Op.  6  (V). 

Paine:  Rondo  giocoso,  Op.  25,  No.  4  (IV). 

Wollenhaupt:  The  Last  Smile,  Op.  72   (V). 

Paraphrase  on  the  Spinning  Song  from  Wagner's  Flying  Dutchman  (V). 
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Hoffman:  Chi-ci  Pipi  Nini.  Cuban  Dance  (1V-V). 

Mills:  Tarantelle  in  Ab,  Op.  13   (IV-V). 

Foote:  From  the  Suite,  Op.  15: 
No.  2,  Romance  (IV-V)  ; 
No.  3,  Capriccio   (V). 
A  May  Song,  Op.  60,  No.  2  ( V) . 

Smith:  Arabesque,  Op.  39  (IV). 

Staccato  Etude,  Op.  85,  No.  2  (V). 
Whiting:  Prelude  from  Suite  moderne,  Op.  15,  No.  1    (\  ». 

Nevin:  Valzer  gentile,  Op.  7,  No.  1  (IV-V). 

Shepherds  all  and  maidens  fair,  Op.  16,  No.  2   (V). 
Barchetta,  Op.  21,  No.  3   (HI). 
//  Rusignuolo,  Op.  21,  No.  5  (\  ) . 

Huss:  Etude  melodique  (IV-V). 

Valse  intime,  Op.  27,  No.  2  (V) . 
Kroeger:  Mazurka-serenade,  Op.  68,  No.  2  (V). 

Beach:  Minuet  Italien,  Op.  28,  No.  2  (IV  . 

Farewell  Summer,  Op.  102,  No.  1  (IV-V). 
MacDowell:  Hexentanz,  Op.  17,  No.  2   (V). 

Scotch  Poem,  Op.  31,  No.  2  (V) . 

From  an  Indian  Lodge,  Op.  51,  No.  5   I  1\  I . 

From  a  Wandering  Iceberg,  Op.  55,  No.  2   (V). 

From  a  German  Forest,  Op.  61,  No.  3   (V) . 

From  a  Log  Cabin,  Op.  62,  No.  9  (V). 

Fa*rwell:  American  Indian  Melodies,  Op.  11  (III-V). 

Loomis:  Lyrics  of  the  Red-man,  Op.  76,  2  books   (III-VI). 

Cadman:  Sonata  in  A  major  (\I>. 

Dett:  Juba  Dance,  from  suite  In  the  Bottoms  (V). 

Powell:  Banjo  Picker,  No.  6  of  At  the  Fair   (V-Vl). 

Wilson:  Uncle  Ned's  Story,  Op.  25,  No.  1   (IV-V). 

Whithorne:  Pell  Street   (V)   and  Times  Square  (VII).  from  New  York  Days 
and  Nights. 

Burleigh:  A  Ballad,  Op.  26,  No.  1   (V). 
Carpenter:  Polonaise  Americaine  (V). 
Sowerby:  In  my  Canoe  (V). 
Griff es:  The  Lake  at  Evening,  Op.  5,  No.  1  (V). 
The  White  Peacock,  Op.  7,  No.  1   (VI). 

Books  for  Further  Reading 

WESTERBY     .     A  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  Part  III,  Chapters  9.  21; 
Part  IV,  Chapters  14,  15. 

LANDORMY  .  The  History  of  Music,  Chapters  27  and  28. 

HAMILTON  .  Outlines  of  Music  History,  Chapter  11,  Section  4. 

MASON    .     .  .  Contemporary  Composers. 

HUGHES      .  .  Contemporary  American  Composers. 

GILMAN       .  .  Edward  MacDowell. 


CONCLUSION 

IV  T  E  have  now  traced  the  course  of  piano  music  from  its  early 
**  beginnings  in  the  classic  schools  to  the  complex  phases  of 
the  present.  We  have  seen  how  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  notable 
achievements  were  wrought  by  English  composers  in  founding  a 
distinctive  clavier  style  in  their  variations  and  dances;  how  a 
florid  and  picturesque  school  was  cultivated  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries;  and  how  the  suite  of 
dances  became  especially  popular  there  and  in  Italy.  The  latter 
country,  indeed,  gave  early  birth  to  many  modern  forms,  es- 
pecially those  connected  with  the  sonata,  which,  however,  were 
to  come  to  full  fruition  in  Germany.  A  remarkable  development 
of  instrumental  music  took  place  in  the  latter  country  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  culminating,  on  the  polyphonic  side,  with  the 
masterpieces  of  Handel  and  Bach,  and  later,  on  the  monophonic 
side,  with  the  sonatas  of  the  great  Viennese  masters — Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

In  the  works  of  Beethoven  a  personal  note  becomes  ever  more 
marked  which  is  a  forerunner  of  the  romanticists  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Dependent  primarily  upon  the  mood  of  the  individual, 
romanticism  is  closely  connected  with  classic  ideals  in  the  works 
of  Schubert,  von  Weber,  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms;  takes  on  a 
literary  flavor  in  those  of  Schumann,  and  a  temperamental  emo- 
tionalism that  is  often  fired  with  racial  spirit  in  those  of  Chopin. 
Virtuosity,  which  often  descended  to  shallowness  and  clap-trap, 
but  which  yet  served  to  unfold  the  latent  possibilities  of  piano 
technic,  was  glorified  to  surpassing  heights  by  Liszt  and  following 
experts,  such  as  Rubinstein,  d'Albert  and  Paderewski. 

Nationalism,  formerly  hinted  at,  now  vigorously  asserts  it- 
self. In  Scandinavia,  Grieg  sets  the  pace  with  his  graceful  lyrics; 
in  Russia,  "the  five"  are  its  staunch  advocates.     The  central  Euro- 
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pean  nations,  especially  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  find  champions  in 
Smetana,  Dvorak,  Dohnanyi  and  others.  National  folk-music 
and  ideals  are  reflected  in  varying  degrees  also  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Great  Britian  and  the  United  States. 

Now  the  forces  let  loose  in  the  recent  international  upheaval 
are  stimulating  revolutionary  schemes  in  all  forms  of  art,  which, 
in  the  music  of  men  like  Stravinsky  in  Russia  and  Arnold  Schbn- 
berg  in  Austria,  seem  to  threaten  wholesale  destruction  of  recog- 
nized principles.  Atonality,  advocated  by  Schbnberg,  and 
polytonality  practiced  by  the  French  "six,"  equally  ignore  all 
restrictions  as  to  discords.  "Whereas  in  the  past,  respect  for 
formalism  was  -pushed  too  far  and  barred  the  way  to  the  free 
development  of  music,  the  so-called  modernists  are  now  going  to 
the  other  extreme,  and,  throwing  all  precedent  to  the  winds,  are 
seemingly  endeavoring  to  create  an  entirely  new  language  of 
sound,  the  adoption  of  which  would  necessitate  the  scrapping  of 
all  the  masterpieces  of  the  past."1 

But,  as  we  calmly  review  past  experiences,  do  we  not  discern 
an  answer  to  the  present  riddle?  Do  we  not  discover  that  each 
epoch  of  musical  advancement  has  been  heralded  by  a  blind 
groping  after  new  ideas?  While,  for  instance,  instrumental 
counterpoint  gloriously  triumphed  in  the  complex  creations  of 
Bach,  the  early  sonata  writers  were  making  apparently  puerile 
attempts  to  work  out  new  forms  for  their  purpose;  and  when  the 
sonata  at  last  arrived  at  the  summit  of  architectural  dignity,  the 
early  romanticists  were  often  incurring  derision  for  their  unor- 
thodox experiments.  Only  when  new  and  progressive  ideas  sum- 
mon to  their  aid  the  best  that  is  in  the  past,  can  they  attain  a  sane 
and  permanent  basis.  Thus  we  may  look  forward  to  a  near  time 
when  the  present  apparent  use  of  discord  for  discord's  sake  will 
give  place  to  a  more  rational  construction  and  to  a  renewed  em- 
phasis upon  those  attributes  of  beauty  and  sincerity  which  are 
essential  factors  in  any  genuine  and  enduring  art  creation. 


1Arthur  Hervey :  Saint-Saens. 
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78,  79,  84-93,  95-97,  100,  101, 
103,  104,  107,  108,  114,  118. 
120,  121,  129,  133,  140,  144, 
148,  150,  151,  153,  155,  160. 
162,  164,  167,  168,  174,  175, 
180,  181,  183-185,  192,  193, 
207,  208,  210,  211,  216,  219, 
221,  225,  226 
builders  of,  44-56 

Sonatina,  75,  78 
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Song  (lied)  98,  99,  101,  102,  113, 
119,  136,  137,  161,  162,  167, 
168,  173,  179,  184,  191,  195, 
196,  215,  217,  221,  222 

Songs  without  words,  96,  104- 
107.  177 

Sowerby,  L.,  222 

Spanish   composers,   202,   203 

Spinet,  5,  6,  23 

Steibelt,  D.,  78 

Stein,  J.  A.,  9,  10 
pianos,  64 

Steinway  and  sons,  11 

Stenhammer,  W.,  167 

Stolzel,  G.  H.,  52 

Strauss,  R.,  154,  155 

Stravinsky,  1.,  185,  226 

Streicher,  A.,  9 

Studio,  50 

Study,  see  Etude 

Subject    (theme),    of   fugue,   37, 

38,  40 

of     sonata-allegro,     46,     53, 
54,  57,  97,  98,   120 
Suite,   15,  21.  23,   31-34,   36.   38. 

39.  44,  45,  151,  162,  164,  166. 
179-181,  184,  195,  196,  198, 
209,  211,  216-218.  220,  221. 
225 

Swinstead,  F.,  209 
Symphonic  poem,  135,   152,   154, 
168,  176.  181,  184,  191,  192, 

194,  196,  203,  217,  219 
Symphony,  38,  51,  60.  65,  84,  93, 

99,  104,  113,  120.  135-137, 
153,  154.  160,  161,  166-168, 
173,  176,  181,  182,  184,  191. 

195,  200,  215 

HTAILLEFERE,  G.,  199 

Tallis,  T.,  18 
Tamborin,   23 
Tarantelle,  105.   133 


Tausic,  C,  97,  103,  151 
Tchaikovsky,  P.  I.,  180,  184 

discussion  of,  176,  177 
Teachers  of  piano,  73,  77-79,  96, 

135,  144,  147,  148,  151,  156. 

172.  173,  190,  191,  200,  206, 

208,  214-217,  222 
Technic,  piano,  26,  27,  41,  55,  70, 

76,  79,  80.  93,  118,  122.  124, 
134,  136,  139.  145.  147,  156, 
181,  184,  185,  188,  189,  194, 

209,  214,  225 
Temperament,  just,  6,  7 

true,  36 
Tempered  scale.  7.  36 
Tempo  rubato.  134 
Teutonic      composers,       144-151, 

154-156 
Thalberc,  S..  145,  146,  190 
Thome,  F.,  195 
Thorough  bass,  6,  55 
Toccata.   14,  15,  31,  36,  75,  114. 

198 

TOMKINS,  19 

Transcription,  137,  145,  146,  149. 

164,  179,  191,   194,  212,  216 
Tremolo,  78,  139 
Trio,  51,  60,  68,  74,  92,  103,  108, 

118,  120,  129,  175,  180,  184, 

192,  211.  216 
Tuning,  6,  7 
Turina,  J.,  203 

VARIATIONS,  18,  34,  36,  53, 
*  59,  62.  63,  68,  75,  76,  78,  91, 
96,  97,  102,  107,  113-115, 
118,  121,  122,  133,  134.  162, 
164,  177,  179,  181,  184,  190, 
192,   194,   225 

Verdi,  G.,  137 

Villoing,  A.  L.  173 
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Violin,  1,  11,  12,  35,  36,  63,  68, 
74,  78,  92,  103,  108,  120,  155, 
162,  167,  192,  210,  216,  221, 
222 

Virginal,  5,  6,  17,  20 

Virtuosi,  virtuosity,  30,  73,  77-79,' 
96,  98,  106,  114,  122,  135, 
139,  151,  152,  173,  175,  190, 
193,  201,  203,  206,  214,  216, 
225 
discussion  of,  144-147 

Vivaldi,  A.,  36 


WAGNER,  R.,  119,  124,  135, 
137,  148,  154,  167,  179,  200, 
201 


Waltz  (valse),  101,  122,  124,  129, 
140,  146,  164,  165,  175,  194 

Weber,  C.  M.  von,  108,  124,  137, 
225 
discussion   of,   96-98 

Widor,  C.  M.,  195 

Wieck,  F.,  Ill 

Wihtol,  J.,  180 

WlLLAERT,    A.,  14 

Whithorne,  E.,  221 
Whiting,  A.  B.,  216 
Wilson,  M.,  221 
Wolfl,  J.,  78 
Wolf,  E.  W.,  52 

WOLLENHAUPT,   H.    A.,  215 

yACHAU,  F.  W.,  31 
Zelter,  C.  F.,  103 
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